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PREFACE. 



What is Grammar ? 

That is the first thing to settle. 

Probably no familiar word is so diverse in its meanings to dif- 
ferent speakers. 

Grammar, to some, seems to mean a history of a language, its 
origin, and changes. 

A set of rules for speaking and reading a language. 

A reservoir of all the vi^ords, idioms, usages, deviations from 
usage, possible or impossible, to be found in it. 

A mixture of all these. In fact. Grammar is taken to mean 
anything that can be said about a language. And Grammars 
generally mix up, according to the taste or knowledge of the 
writer, everything pertaining to the language treated of — Letters, 
spelling, punctuation, &c. &c. 

But, first of all, there is the broad distinction between Grammar 
in the sense of the common thought-laws by which every lan- 
guage in the world is controlled, and Grammar in the sense of 
the special laws of any one language. 

And again, there is a vital difference in dealing with any one 
language as to what part of it is to be taught, and to whom. 

A Grammar written for a foreigner ought to contain very 
much that is useless, or worse, for the natives of the country. A 
foreigner wants ^o learn to speak and read, the others speak and 
read with ease already. 

A Grammar written for the natives of a country ought, in like 
manner, clearly to follow out a definite line. 

The writer is dealing with persons who already speak and read 
the language ; his business is to sort, arrange, light up, and put in 
an intelligent conscious shape materials which exist ; a very dif- 
ferent thing from supplying materials which do not exist as yet. 

In like manner a Grammar for the unlearned should be dif- 
ferent in kind from a Grammar for the learned. 

Common Grammar is nothing more than seizing the speech in 
ordinary use, bringing the common sense of the user to bear on 
what he uses, making him wield it intelligently, and frame .his 
own rules as he goes on. In this way Grammar may be made a 
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very amusing lesson by a teacher who is quick and familiar with 
illustrating it. At all events it can be questioned out of very 
little children, without their having learnt it before from any 
book. This is a matter of experience. A subject can scarcely 
l)e called hard justly which admits of being treated in this way. 
Without doubt it is often hard to decide on particular words or ex- 
pressions, especially in the Moods ; some of which are fairly capa- 
ble of two or more explanations, and only long practice can decide 
which is best, even if we must not go further and say that it is a 
matter of expediency to be referred to authority rather than any 
absolute best at all. But the main track is clear. This Grammar 
aims at pointing out the main track to persons who already can 
speak and read the language. It intends to do away, if possible, 
with the idea of mystery, and of a mysterious power in words 
which makes them act on each other, instead of being thought- 
bricks fitted into their places at the pleasure of the builder. 
This is the main plan. The teacher cannot however set it to 
be learnt by rote, but must use it with thoughtful freshness of 
skill. This may be a defect to some, but it is hoped that many 
will not consider it to be such. Rules, and terms which are not 
thoroughly understood in principle first, seem to be knowledge, 
but are barriers. It is not possible to overrate the injury done 
to young minds by allowing them to use technical terms in any 
number, or the permanent confusion of mind that often results 
from doing so. A few must be used, but the meaning even of 
these, however comition, requires constantly to be freshened up 
again, or they become dead. Talking seeming knowledge in an 
unknown tongue is a dangerous substitute for intelligent work ; 
easy indeed for the master, but fatal to many a pupil. If the 
Middle and Lower Glasses are to be taught, every step must be 
conscious, for there is no time for rote-work. 

In the hope of helping conscious progress the writer com- 
mends his labours to all those who are interested in the work of 
Education, and the new field opened by the Oxford Examinations. 



E. T. 
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SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 



Tbe learner should merely read this sketch. 

Mere animals are shut up in themselves and remain 
unchanged. 

Men constantly send out parts of their inner life in 
various ways; these parts then have a kind of separate 
life, and can influence other men. 

Language, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture are the 
chief shapes in which men embody themselves and deal 
with their fellow men. 

Language, therefore, means inner life or thought taking 
an outward body. 

And Grammar means the rules which are discovered by 
common sense applied to language. 

Thoughts are expressed by words arranged in sentences. 

Sentences therefore are words arranged so as to have 
a meaning. 

Thoughts are innumerable, but, as one or two shapes 
of brick can be built up into every variety of building, so 
eight shapes or classes of words, thought-bricks as it were, 
are enough to make up all the languages in the world and 
all their words. 

B 
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2, SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 

These eight classes are called the Farts of Speech. 
They are the Noun, the Verb, the Adjective, the Adverb, 
the Preposition, the Pronoun, the Article, and the Con- 
junction. 

The Noun is a naming word ; every name is a Noun : 
e.g. 'grass,' 'wind,' 'virtue,' 'John,' &c. 

The Verb is a speaking word ; every word which tells of 
anything happening is a Verb: e.g. 'grows,' 'blows,' &c. 

The Adjective is a qualifying word; every word which 
is joined to a Noun to say what sort of thing the Noun is 
is an Adjective: e.g. 'green grass,' ' wild ynnd,* &c. 

The Adverb is a word which qualifies the Verb; every 
word which states the sort or degree of the action spoken 
of by the Verb is an Adverb: e.g. 'grows quickly* 'blows 
fiercely y &c. 

The Preposition is a word placed before a Noun to 
fasten it on, in sense, to a Verb or Adjective: e.g. 'He fell 
on his head.' 

The Fronoiin is a word used instead of a Noun: e.g. 
' he,' ' she,' ' we,' ' it,' &c. 

The Article is a word used to mark whether a Noun 
means any individual of the class named, as ' a horse ; ' or 
is limited, in sense, to some particular one or ones, as ' the 
horse,' ' the horses,' &c. 

The Conjunction joins together words, or sentences, or 
parts of sentences, as ' the horse and dog.' 

The Inteijection is sometimes called a Part of Speech, 
but if it takes a word after it, as 'ah me,' it is a Preposition; 
if not, as ' alas,' it is a Verbal expression equivalent to ' I 
mourn.' Sometimes it is a mere cry, and scarcely to be 
called a word. 

Of these parts of speech, two only really stand by them- 
selves, the Noun and Verb. A thorough knowledge of the 

►un and Verb, therefore, is the main part of language- 
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grammar. Thus, the seemingly vast sii^ject of language, as 
far as Grammar is concerned, shrinks down, first to a know- 
ledge of eight main classes, and then to a knowledge of 
two, the Noun and Verb. I mean, as far as making mis- 
takes or not in the word-building goes. The value or 
beauty of the building is a different matter. 

The Noun changes its form to show differences of mean- 
ing, so does the Verb. First of all, both the Noun and the 
Verb show by change of form whether one, or more than 
one, is meant. This is called the Noun and Verb being in 
the Singular or Plural Number. 

One form of the Noxm is used when th^ Verb speaks of 
it ; this is called the Subject Form or Nominative Case, as * a 
horse runs.' Another form is used to mark belonging to, or 
proceeding from, as *a horse^s bridle.* This is called the 
Possessive Case of the Noun. The Noun is also used after 
a Verb to show what the Verb deals with, as * the horse eats 
grass,' Though there is no change in the form of the Noun 
it is convenient to call this the Objective Case. 

The Verb can express difference of Person, as * I love,' 
*thou lovest;' and difference of Time, as 'I love,' * I loved,' 
&c.; and difference of Mood, or manner of viewing the 
action as a fact or a supposed case, &c., as *he goes,' 
* should he go,' * if he were wise.' 

Adjectives and Adverbs may be added to Noun and Verb ; 
as, * The hungry horse eats greedily fresh grass.' 

The sense of Adjectives, Nouns, and Adverbs need not 
be expressed in single words; a clause made up of many 
words may represent a part of speech, e.g. 'eats with 
strange and wonderful greediness of nature :' the clause begin- 
ning with with shows the manner of eating, and is, there- 
fore, practically an Adverb. 

The greatest and most difficult variety in language is 
brought about by the Verb being made to express the 

B 2 



4 SKETCH OF GRAMMAR. 

chances of a thing taking place, to express condition, uncer- 
tainty, supposition, chance, as distinct from the fact that it 
actually does take place. This, as we have said above, is 
called the Verb being in a Mood, the Conjunctive Mood. 
Thus, * the horse runs,' states a fact. ' If the horse would 
run he would win,' puts a condition and its consequence, 
not a fact. 
The following pages teach these subjects more fully. 



TABLES. 



Every name if a Noun, 



Kouns generally form their plural number by adding s or es 
to the form of the singular number. 

Most nouns ending in / or y^ change the f or fe into ves to 
form the plural number ; as calf, calves, &c. 

A few nouns take the termination en ; as ox, oxen, &c. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change the jf into 
iej for the plural ; as duty, duties. 

Nouns are thus declined : — 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Subject Form 


friend 


friends. 


Possessive Case 


friend's 


friends'. 


Objective Case 


friend 


friends. 


Subject Form 


child 


children. 


Possessive Case 


child's 


children's 


Objective Case 


child 


children. 


Subject Form 


lady 


ladies. 


Possessive Case 


lady's 


ladies'. 


Objective Case 


lady 


ladies. 


Subject Form 


ralf 


calves. 


Possessive Case 


calf s 


calves'. 


Objective Case 


calf 


calves. 
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TABLES. 




The following form the plural irregularly : — 




Singular. 


Plural. Singular. 


Plural. 


man 


men. cow 


COWS or kine. 


woman 


women. sow 


sows or swine. 


child 


children. foot 


feet. 


brother 


/brothers or tooth 
. brethren. goose 


teeth, 
geese. 


deer 


deer. mouse 


mice. 


fish 


fish or fishes. louse 


lice. 


sheep 


sheep. pea 


peas or pease. 


penny 


pence. 





The following nounsending inj are singular, and are erro- 
neously used as plurals: alms, amends, news, pains, gallows, 
wages, sessions. 

Many nouns are only used in the plural, and have no 
singular: e.g. annals, morals, odds, thanks, tidings, vitals, me- 
chanics, ethics, optics, &c. 

Nouns of multitude, in the singular, take either a singular 
or plural verb ; as * the flock feed, or feeds.* Such are^ — 



nation 


cattle 


court 


people 


herd 


committee 


folk 


flock 


council 


multitude 


swarm 


board 


&c. 


&c. 


&c. 



* The crowd gets thicker.* * The swarm settles.* * The swarm 
disperse.* *The council sits at four o'clock.* *The multitude 
increases.* *The multitude was enfranchised.* *The board 
decide in the negative.* ' 

Nouns adopted from foreign languages generally retain 
their original plurals: as, seraph, calculus, bandit, phenomenon, 
&c., which make seraphim, calculi, banditti, phenomena, &c.; 
but if in very common use, as memorandum, album, &c., custom 
allows the English form of the plural. 

Nouns of number, such as brace, dozen, thousand, &c., 
retain the singular form with numerals, but take their regular 
plurals when used otherwise; as, Hwo thousand were killed,' 
* thousands were killed.* 
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Some nouns have double plurals, and occasionally with dif- 
ferent meanings ; as — 

brother 1^*'*^"' index j!»^*^«' 
L brethren. t mdexes. 

die /^^^®' pea i^^' 

\ dies (stamps for coining). I pease (in the mass). 

fish -f^^* r pence, 

I fishes. penny i pennies (as separate 

r genii (fabulous spirits), ^ coins), 

l geniuses (men of genius). 

Notice court martial, courts martial, 

son-in-law, sons-in-law. 

spoonful, spoonfuls* 



Adjectl'ves are not declined in English, 

Adjectives generally form their Comparative and Superlative 
degrees by adding er and est to the original form ; as, qidcky Comp. 
quicker. Super, quickest. 

Adjectives of more than one syllable (except those of two 
syllables ending in a vowel) do not admit this change, as 
' beautiful.* 

The Comparative Degree is followed by tJ^ when the other 
object of comparison is named ; as, ' worse t/ban ever.' Than is a 
conjunction, and makes no change in the case of the nouns used ; 
as, ' Tou are older than /,' * He beat Jifim more cruelly than me* 

The following adjectives are irregular in the formation of the 
Comparative and Superlative : — 

Comp. Super, 

bad*! 

evil > worse worst. 

iU J 



far farther farthest, 

fore 

good better best 



former /foremost, 

L first. 
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hind 
in 

late 

Jittle 

manyl 
much J 

old 

out 



TABLESi. 
Comp. 
hinder 

inner 

r later, 
t latter 

less 
more 

J older, 
I elder 

outer 
upper 



Super. 

{hindmost, 
hindermost. 

{innermost, 
inmost. 

latest, 
last. 

least, 
most. 

oldest, 
eldest. 

{outermost, 
utmost. 

{uppermost, 
upmost. 



The FerBonal TronoxuxB, I, tJbou, she, and it, are declined as 
follows : — 





Singula] 


r. 


Plural. 




Subject Form 


I 




we. 




Possessive Case 


my, or mine 


our, or ours. 




Objecti*ve Case 


me 




us. 




Subject Form 


thou 




you, or ye. 




Possessive Case 


thy, or 


thine 


you, or yours. 




Objective Case 


thee 




you, or ye. 




Subj'ect Form 


he 




they. 


,/ 


Possessive Case 


his 




their, or theirs. 




Objective Case 


him 




them. 




Subj'ect Form 


she 




they. 




Possessive Case 


her, or 


hers 


their, or theirs. 




Objective Case 


her 




them. 




Subj'ect Form 


it 




they. 




Possessive Case 


its 




their, or theirs. 




Objective Case ' 


it 


> 


them. 





TABLES. 



The Relative FronounB, <who, wJbichj and tbaty are declined 
as follows : — 

Singular and Plural. 

who 

whose, and of whom 

whom 



Subject Form 
Passes jsve Case 
Objective Case 



u 



persons. 



Subj'ect Form 
Possessive Case 
Objective Case 

Subj'ect Form 
Possessive Case 
Objective Case 



which 

whose, and of which 

which 

that 
of that 
that 



> of things. 



-j of things 
I and 
J persons. 



There are also DemonBtratlvey or pointing out Pronouns. 
These are — 

tins, demonstrating a near object ; 
tJbat, demonstrating one farther off. 

These two words show Number by form, but have no change 
for Case. Thus — 



Smgular. 


Plural. 


this 


these. 


that 


those. 



The words sucb and same may also be considered Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns in many instances. 

The words ours, yours, mine, thine, &c., it is best to consider 
as Possessive Cases of the Personal Pronouns, *!,* 'thou,' 
&c., and not as Adjectives. They are not, however, joined with 
their nouns' in modem English, but stand separate from them ; 
as, * The coat is yours.* All the Possessive Cases of the Personal 
Pronouns are by some considered Adjectives. 
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TABLES OF 
VERBS USED AS AUXILIARIES. 

Indicative Mood, or Fact-Mood. 





Present Tense* 




Singular. 




Plural. 


Imay 




We may. 


Thou mayest 




You may. 


He may 


Past Tense, 


They may. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I might 




We might. 


Thou mightest 




You might* 


He might 


Present Tense, 


They might. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


lean 




We can. 


Thou canst 




You can. 


He can 


Past Tense, 


They can. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


Icoiild 




We could. 


Thou couldest. 




You could. 


He could 


Present Tense, 


They could. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I HhalT 




We shaU. 


Thou shalt 




You shall. 


He shall 


Past Tense, 


They shall. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I should 




We should. 


Thou shouldest 




You should. 


He should 




They should. 



TABLES OF VERBS USED AS AUXILIARIES. TI 

Present Teme, 
Singular. Plural. 

I wiU We will. 

Thou wiliest, or wilt You will. 

He willeth, or will They will, 

PaJt Teme. 

Singular. Plural. 

I would We would. 

Thou wouldest You would. 

He would They would. 

« 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

TowiU, 

The forms * wiliest' and * willeth,' and the Verbal Substantive 
or Infinitive Mood, are never auxiliary. 

Indicative Mood, or Fact-Mood. 

Present Teme. Old Form. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

I am We are, I be We be. 

Thou art You are. Thou beest You be. 

He is They are. He be They be. 

Past Tenses. 

General Notion. 
Singular. Plural. 

I was We were. 

Thou wast * You were. 

He was , Thou were. 

En^hatic Time^ or Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I have been We have been. 

Thou hast been You have been. 

He has been They have been, 

♦ Thou wcrt, Wordsworth, &c. 
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Completed Action, or Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I had been We had been. 

Thou hadst been You had been. 

He had been They had been. 



Future Tense. 



Singular. 




Plural. 


1 shall be 




We shall be. 


Thou wilt be 




You will be. 


He will be 




They will be. 


Conjunctive Moor 


). 




Present Tense. 




Singular. 


• 


Plural. 


I be 




We be. 


Thou be 




You be. 


Hebe 


Dependent Present. 


They be. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I may be 




We may be. 


Thou mayest be 


You may be. 


He may be 


Past Tenses. 
General Notion. 


They may be. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I were 




We were. 


Thou wert 




You were. 


He were • 


Perfect. 


They were. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


I could be 




We could be. 


Thou couldest be 


You could be. 


He could be 




They could be. 



Other auxiliaries, should, would, might. 
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Pluperfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I could have been We could have been. 

Thou couldest have been You could have been. 

He could have been They could have been. 

Other auxiliaries, should, would, might. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Be Be. 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

Present. Past. 

To be To have been. 

Verbal Adjectives^ or Participles. 

Present. Past. 

Being Having been. * 

Indicative Mood, or Fact-Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I have We have. 

Thou hast You have. 

He has They have. 

Combination for Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I was having We were having. 

Thou wast having You were having. 

He was having They were having. 



- 


Past Tenses. 




Singular. 

I had 


General Notion. 

Plural. 

We had. 


Thou hadst 




You had. 


He had 




They had. 
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Emphatic Past lime, or Perfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I have had We have had. 

Thou hast had You have had. 

He has had They have had. 

Emphatic Past Action, 
Singular. Plural. 

I did have "We did have. 

Thou didst have You did have. 

He did have They did have. 

Completed Action, or Pluperfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I had had - We had had. 

Thou hadst had You had had. 

He had had They had had. 

Future Tense, 
* Singular. Plural. 

J shall have fVe shall have. 

Thou ivilt have Tou <ivill have. 

He will have Thej^ will have. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I have We have. 

Thou have You have. 

He have They have. 

Dependent Present, 
Singular. Plural. 

I may have We may have. 

Thou mayest have You may have. 

He may have They may have. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I were having We were having. 

Thou wert having You were having. 

He were having They were having. 
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Past Tenses* 

Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I could have We could have. 

Thou couldest have You could have. 

He could have They could have. 

Other auxiliaries, should, would, might. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I could have had We could have had. 

Thou couldest have had You could have had. 

He could have had They could have had. 

Auxiliaries as above. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Have Have. 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

To have. 

Verbal AdjectvveSy or Participles. 
Present Past 

Having Having had. 

The Past Participle bad is never used out of combination with 
a Transitive sense. 
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ACTIVB VOIOK 

Indicative Mood, or Fact-Mood. 

Present Tenses. 

General Notion*. 
Singular. Plural. 

I love We love. 

Thou lovest You love. 

He loves They love. 

* The Present Tense in English of the General Notion is, strictly speaking, 
not a Present, but an Aorist or undefined time-word. Thus, ' one man sows, 
another reaps.' Hence, in Latin and Greek translation, this so-called Present 
is often the right translation for the Latin and Greek Aorist, which is called 
a Past Tense. 
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Emphatic Time. 
Singular. Plural. 

I am loving We are loving. 

Thou art loving You are loving. 

He is loving They are loving. 

Emphatic Action, 
Singular. Plural. 

I do love We do love. 

Thou dost love You do love. 

He does love They do love. 

9 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

* I was loving We were loving. 

Thou wast loving You were loving. 

He was loving They were loving. 

Past Tenses, 

General Notion, 
Singular. I^lural. 

I loved We loved. 

Thou lovedst You loved. 

He loved They loved. 

Emphatic Time, or Perfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I have loved We have loved. 

Thou hast loved You have loved. 

He has loved They have loved. 

Emphatic Action. 
Singular. Plural. 

I did love We did love. 

Thou didst love You did love. 

He did love They did love. 

* Was is never Imperfect unless joined with a Present Participle. In every 
^ther case was is a Perfect. 
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Completed Action^ or Pluperfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

♦ I had loved We had loved. 

Thou hadst loved You had loved. 

He had loved They had loved. 
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Future Teme, 




Singular. 


Plural. 


I shall love 


We shall love. 


Thou: wUt love 


You will love. 


He will love 


They will love. 


Conjunctive Mood. 


Present Tense. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


I lore 


We love. 


Thou love 


You love. 


He love 


They love. 


Dependent Present 
Singular. 


Plural. 


I may love 


We may love. 


Thou mayest love 


You may love. 


He may love 


They may love. 


Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. 


Plural. 


1 1 were loving 


We were loving. 


Thou wert loving 


You were loving. 


He were lovin|[ 


They were loving. 


Past Tenses. 


• 


Perfect. 

Singular. 


Plural. 


I could love 


We could love. 


Thou couldest love 


You could love. 


He could love 


They could love. • 



Other auxiliaries, should, would, might. 

* Had is- never Pluperfect unless joined with a Past Participle.- In every 
other case bad is a Perfect. 

f Were is never Imperfect unless joined with a Present Participle. In 
every other case tvere is a Perfect. 

C 
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Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I could have loved We could have loved. 

Thou couldest have loved You could have loved. 

He could have loved They could have loved. 

Auxiliaries as above. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

Love Love. 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

To love. 

Verbal MjectiveSy or Participles* 

Present. Past. 

Loving Having loved. 

The Past Participle * loved ' is never used out of combination 
with a Transitive sense. 

FA88IVS VOICE. 

Indicative Mood, or Fact-Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I am loved We are loved. 

Thou art loved You are loved. 

He is loved They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I was being loved We were being loved. 

Thou wast being loved You were being loved. 

He was being loved They were being loved. 

Past Tenses. 

General Notion. 
Singular. Plural. 

I was loved We were loved. 

Thou wast loved You were loved. 

He was loved They were loved. 
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Emphatic Time, or Perfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I have been loved We have been loved. 

Thou hast been loved You have been loved. 

He has been loved They have been loved. 

Cotnpleted jfctioa, or Plvperfect, 
Singular. Plural. 

I had been loved We had been loved. 

Thou hadst been loved You had been loved. 

He had been loved They had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I shall be loved We shall be loved. 

Thou wilt be loved You will be loved. 

He will be loved They will be loved. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

I be loved We be loved. 

Thou be loved You be loved. 

He be loved They be loved. 

Dependent Present, 
Singular. Plural. 

I may be loved We may be loved. 

Thou mayest be loved You may be loved. 

He may be loved They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

I were being loved We were being loved. 

Thou wert being loved You were being loved. 

He were being loved They were being loved. 

Past Tenses, 

General Notion, 
Singular. Plural. 

I were loved We were loved. 

Thou wert loved You were loved. 

He were loved They were loved, 

C 3 
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Perfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I could be loved We could be loved. 

Thou couldest be loved You could be loved. 

He could be loved They could be loved. 

Other auxiliaries, should, would, might. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 

I could have been loved We could have been loved. 

Thou couldest have been loved You could have been loved. 

He could have been loved They could have been loved. 

Auxiliaries as above. 
Imperative Mood. 

Singular. Plural. * 

Be loved Be loved. 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

Present Past. 

To be loved To have been loved. 

Ferbal Adjectvvej, or Participlej. 

Present. Past. 

Being loved Loved, and having been loved. 
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THE SENTENCE. 

8ul]ject and Fredioate. 

All Language arises from the same necessity of human nature, 
being a method of making known what passes in the mind. 
Therefore the impressions to be made known will mould that 
which is outwardly to represent them. 

And the common laws of language will be determined by the 
necessities which arise immediately there is any attempt to make 
known what passes in the mind. 

All languages therefore wUl have common points of agreement, 
by whatever names these may be called. 

The first of these is a set of outward tokens whether spoken or 
written ; that is, <words. 

But words must be arranged so as to have a connected 
meaning. 

That is, words must be arranged in sentences, A sentente 
being, words arranged so as to have a meaning. 

That is, every sentence tells something. 

But we must mention what that something is, before there can 
be any speech about it. 

Having done this, the speech about it naturally comes next. 

Every sentence therefore must contain at the least two things : 
I St. Hjat <tvhich is mentioned. 
2ndly. The speech about it. 

That which is mentioned is called the Subject, 

The speech about the subject is called the Predicate or Speech, 
i.e. what ]s predicated or spoken of the subject. 

There cannot therefore be less than two words in a sentence ; 
because nothing can be mentioned in less than one word, and no 
speech can take place about it in less than one word. For in- 
stance, ' Man walks,' is as short a sentence as can be framed. 

The Subject *Man,* being one word, and the Predicate or 
Speech-clause ' walks,' being one word. 
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N.B. The question, * Who or what is mentioned ?' will always 
return the Subject as its answer. 

And/ What is said of the Subject?' will return the Speech- 
clause or Predicate. 

Biile. 

No Salience can be <w'Uhout a Stibjecty and a Predicate, or Speech- 
clause, about the Subject » 



NOUN AND VERB. 

Man walks. 

It is evident that no mention can be made of anything imless it 
is named. 

In Grammar, everything that is named in one word is called a 
iroiiZL*. The word ' nomen/ that is, noun, in Latin, meaning name. 

Nouns, or things named in one word, form a distinct Class of 
words. Every distinct class of words is called a Part of Speech. 

The Noun therefore, or Name-word, is a part of speech, and 
every noun can stand as the Subject of a Sentence. 

And no sentence can be without a noun, or something repre- 
senting a noun, as its subject. 

. But something more than a subject is wanted for a sentence ; 
there must be a Predicate or Speech-clause. That is, something 
must be said of the subject. 

If this is done by one word, that word is called a Verb. Verbs, 
therefore, are words which tell or speak of something. 

Verbs form a distinct class. The verb therefore, or speech- 
word, is a part of speech. 

In the simplest form of sentence, therefore, the subject is a 
noun, and the predicate, or speech-clause, a verb. 

And by definition the predicate must speak of the subject. 

This then is the simplest form of subject, one noun, * Man ; * 
and the simplest form of predicate, one verb, ' walks.' 

N.B. The subject is not necessarily a single noun, though it 
must always represent a noun. 

' The Noun is frequently called a Noun Substantive, or a Substantive only. 



Neither is the predicate always a single verb, though it must 
always have a verb in it, and represent a verb. Thus — 

Subject. Predicate. 

' To save a man from drowning/ * is a good thing.' 

Na Sentence can be without a Noun or jomething representing a 
Noun as its Subject. 

No Sentence can be without a Ferb in its Predkate or Speech-clause, 

Examples. 

Wind blows*. Water flows. Wheat grows*. Day glows. 
Wind shifts*. Snow drifts. Frost nips*. Rain drips. 

Morning dawns. Evening closes*. Night falls. Earth reposes. 

NUMBER. 
Man walks J men walk. 

The noun then is a name, and as a simple name will only name 
one. But it will be necessary often to name two or more things 
of the same kind together. It will clearly be convenient to ex- 
press them all by one word, if possible. Can then the form of 
the noun be altered so as to mark this distinction of one^ or more 
than dne, without the addition of any other word to it ? 

First then of the noun * man.' The form of this word may be 
altered to * men.' And the alteration of form does arise from a 
desire to alter the sense. The word * man ' naming man as one ; 
the word ' men ' naming more than one. 

The difference therefore conveyed by this change of form is a 
difference of 19'iimber. ^Man' denoting one; 'men' denoting 
more than one. 

The noun, or name-word, is said to be in the Singular or 
Plural Number, according as it takes one or other of these forms. 
That is, a noun in the singular number shows by its form that it 

* Examples of these and the following constructions are given at page 79. 
The principal peculiarities of the English language are stated at the beginning 
of the English Gradual. 
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is naming a single one; but in the plural ntunber, that it is naming 
a plurality J or more than one. 

Now by definiticm the predicate, or speech-clause, speaks of 
the subject; as then the noun by its form shows difference of 
niunber, it is convenient that the verb, or speech-word, which 
speaks of it should be able to show the same. 

There are therefore differences of number expressed by the 
form of the verb. That is, a verb has a singular and a plural 
number ; showing by its form whether it speaks of one or more 
than one. 

It is manifest therefore that in any apparent sentence, if the 
forms of the noun and verb do not agree in showing the same 
numbers, there is no real sentence, as the predicate, or speech- 
clause, is false: for by definition the predicate must speak of 
the subject. Whereas, if the form of the noun denotes one, 
and the form of the verb more than one, or vice vend, the pre- 
dicate, or speech-clause, does not speak of the subject ; and there 
is no sentence. 

The verb then, or speech-word, must agree with its subject in 
number. 

N.B. The word, or words, which name the subject are gene- 
rally called the Nominative (or naming) Case. In this work they 
will merely be called the Subject-form, or, the Subject; for 
reasons which will appear further on. 

Also, the plural number of most nouns is formed from the 
singular by adding j, as Sing. * horse,* Plur. * horses.' 

But in the verb the addition of s always marks the singular 
form. Thus, 'man walks,' ' men walk ;' though the absence of s 
does not always indicate that the verb is plural. 

Hole. 

Nouns can shoeuj by their form differences of Number, so can Verbs. 
The Ferb therefore must agree <ivith its Subject Noun in Number. 

Examples. 
Winds blow*. Waters flow. Trees grow*. Cows low. 
Fires bum*. Wheels turn*. Frosts nip*. Rains drip. 

Babies sleep. Stags leap*. Eyes peep. 
Mornings dawn. Evenings close*. Nights fall. Birds repose. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. GENDER. 2,^ 

Such names as denote any of the individuals that are contained 
in a class of things, are called Comnion Xfouns ; as, * tree/ * gate.' 

The names of persons and places are called Proper Ifamee ; 
as, * London,' * Henry.' 

An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality or property; as, 
* virtue,' conceived by the mind as existing by itself. 

The names of things that really do exist, as ' man,' are called 
Ck>norete Nguzib. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The subject then is a noun. But when we have to speak 
much about the same subject, it is extremely awkward to repeat 
the noun in every sentence, and yet to leave it out would often 
cause great confusion. This necessity gives rise to a set of words 
instead of nouns, called Fronoiuis, which stand in the place of 
the subject. These words which stand in the place of the name, 
whether person or thing, which is the real subject, are called 
Personal Pronouns (that is, For-names), and have formal 
Numbers. 

The Personal Pronouns are : — 

Sing, I, thou, he, she, it. 

Plur. we, you or ye, they, they, they. 

Briile. 

Pronouns are words ivbicJb stand instead of Nouns, 
I, thou, he, she, it, are called Personal Pronouns, 

GENDER. 

When the noun is the name of a male, it is said to be of the 
Masculine Gender ; when it is the name of a female, it is said 
to be of the Feminine Grender. Sometimes this distinction is 
shown by the form of the noun, as * actor,' ' actress.' Those 
things which are not spoken of as male or female, are said to 
be of the Neuter Gender; the word * Neuter' meaning neither y 
that is, neither Masculine nor Feminine. Pronouns show this 
distinction, as — 

Masculine he. Feminine she. Neuter it. 
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PERSON. 

Thou eufalkeity 8fc, 

The sentence then at present stands thus, 'man walks/ or 
* men walk/ 

Now the word 'man' names any person, and the verb speaks 
of it. But it is clear that it is necessary to be able to speak to a 
person and also o/* yourself ; and the verb manifestly may express 
these distinctions by its form alone ; and it does actually do so. 

For I write, * Man walkest.' If that is not correct, the verb 
must convey by its form some notion besides the notion of 
number ; since as far as number goes it is correct. ' Man,' one ; 
' walkest,* one. The difference is a difference of person. * Man^^ 
denoting any person o/*whom; 'walkest,' denoting a particular 
person to whom, you are speaking; commonly called the 2nd 
Person. 

The verb also shows by its form whether its speech is of the 
speaker himself, or of any other person whatever. 

Thus there are found — 

I, thou, he or man, 

all capable of standing as subjects ; and the verb which speaks 
about them, also capable of showing this distinction by its form. 
Thus — 

I walk. Thou walkest. He walks, or walketh. 

There are then three different forms for the singular number 
of a verb. And according to the form it takes, the verb is said 
to be in the ist, 2nd, or 3rd Person. That is, the verb denotes 
by its form one speaking 

of himself, to another, of another. 

Now as it is required to be able to speak of oneself with others, 
to a second person with others, and, of two or more others 
together, the verb might show all these distinctions by its form 
in its plural number, or at least must be able to express them 
without contradiction. 

The verb then proceeds as follows : — 
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Singnlar. Plural. 

I walk We walk. 

Thou walkest You, or ye walk. 

He walketh, or walks They walk. 

The verb expressing two diflferences of number, and three 
differences of person in each number ; in all, six distinctions of 
sense. In some languages, all these distinctions are shown by 
distinct forms. In English, the plural has but one form for its 
three persons. 

It is manifest that every noun sp6ken 0/ by another is in the 
3rd person ; since it is not the speaker, nor a person spoken to. 

It is manifest that the verb, or speech-word, must agree with 
that of which it is to speak in number and person. 

CoROL. No word, or words, can possibly stand as the subject, 
which the verb, or speech-word, by its form shoves it does not 
speak of. Also, whenever words show by their form special dis- 
tinctions, these forms cannot be interchanged or disregarded in 
joining words together, that is, in a sentence. 

BuLe. 

Nouns and Pronouns each represent a Person, Verbs sbotiv dif- 
ferences of Person hy their form, The Verb therefore must agree <with 
its Subject Noun in Person as iveli as Number. 

Examples. 

I blow*. I flow. I grow*. 

Thou bumest*. Thou tumest*. Frost nips*. Rain drips. 

We sleep. We leap. We peep. 

You or ye shift. You or ye drift. 

Mornings dawn. Evenings close*. Nights fall. Birds repose. 

NOUNS. 

Two or more nouns joined by and or <with usually take a 
plural verb ; as, 

Greece and Italy were once the greatest nations of Europe. 
The side. j1, with the sides B, C, compose the triangle. 
The officer with his men were taken prisoners. 



a8 THE ARTICLE. 

Sometimes the sense requires a singular verb, or the singular 
may be used optionally ; as, 

Great Britain <with Ireland contains nearly thirty millions of 
inhabitants. 
This takes place when the words added are less important than 
the first statement, and faU imder it as part of a whole. 



THE ARTICLE. 

A man <walks. The man ivalks. 

In the sentence ' Man walks/ it will be seen that the sense 
conveyed by the subject man, is very wide ; as it means nothing 
less than mankind, or all men taken as one race or class. But 
we generally want to speak of individuals, not of a whole class. 
That is, we want to limit the person or thing spoken of to one 
of a class. 

Now this is done most markedly by limiting it to some one 
known, less markedly, to any one of the class. 

This limitation is made in English by putting a word before the 
noun limited. This word is called an Article. 

An article therefore is a word joined to the noun to limit it. 

There are two articles. The word The called the Definite or 
limiting article. The word A called the Indefinite or unlunit- 
ing article, as it is, if compared with The, For The marks out 
some known person or persons, whilst A extends the sense to 
any one without particularizing. 
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* man walks.' The class. 
* The man walks.' One marked out of the class. 
*A man walks.' Any one of the class. 



The fixing the limit to the particular one, or ones. 

A or An extending the limit to any one of the class. 

Sometimes The denotes a class as distinguished from other 
classes ; as ' The cow ruminates, the horse does not.' 

An is used before a vowel, A before a consonant, or a word 
beginning with b, or u pronounced as in the word ' unicorn.* 
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I 
THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

A or An is singular only ; The singular or plural ; 

as, * a man/ ' the man,* * the men.* 
A or An is used in distributive speeches ; 

as, * Twelve acres a man,* * Two shillings a day.* 
And when a name is taken as a specimen of a class ; 

as ' a Catiline,* a conspirator ; ' a Solon,* a wbe man. 
Duration of time ; 

as, * He stayed a whole hour.' 
Notice the following phrases : — 

Slaiii to a man. Many a prayer. 

I go a hunting (old English form, on hunting, as in the 
expression, * on a journey '). 

A black-and-white dog. A black and a white dog. 
But in poetry, ^A sadder and a wiser man.* 



THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The is used with names of seas ; bs, Ube Mediterranean.* Or 
with names of collections of mountains ; ^Sj^tbe Sierra Nevada.* 
Of collections of islands ; BS,^tJbe Antilles.* With names of rivers ; 
as, * the Thames.* Of tracts of country ; as,^tift Campagna,* * the 
Highlands,* * t/be vale of Trent.* With names of ships ; as, * the 
Great Eastern.* But not with the names of single islands, coun- 
tries, or towns ; as, * Ireland,* * France,* * London.* 

The is used with comparative adjectives or adverbs to express 
degree ; as, * The more I know of him, the more I like him ;* * 7be 
stronger the attack, the stouter the defence.* With names of 
species ; as, * The natural history of the mouse.* But not of the 
human species ; as, * The natural history of man.* * Woman is 
not undeveloped man.* 

Bule. 

There are t<wo Articles, An or A, and The. 17>e Definite Article 
The limits the sense of the Noun to some one knotvn. The Indefinite 
Article A or An onfy limits it to any one of the class named. 
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Examples. 

Ti&tf winds blow *. Ti&tf waters flow. 72v trees grow*. 

j1 fire burns*, ji wheel turns*, ji frost nips*. The rain drips. 

7i&^ baby sleeps. ji stag leaps*. TJbe eye peeps. 

Ti&^ morning dawns. The evening closes*. 

The night falls. The earth reposes. 



THE VERB, 

TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 

Man loves a friend, Man <walks. 

In the sentence * Man walks/ the predicate, or speech-clause, 
is one word. And it is obvious that the sense of that word is 
complete in itself, as the action spoken of, namely, walking, is 
finished in itself, and does not pass on to any other thing. But 
it is necessary that it should be possible to speak of actions not 
thus complete in themselves, but where the agent acts on, or in 
relation to, something. The sense passing, as it were, beyond, 
and out of the verb across to some farther point ; as, * Man loves 
a friend.' If this is compared with the sentence ' Man walks,' it 
will be seen that the predicate or speech-clause alone is altered, 
the first predicate being complete in one word, the verb of the 
second predicate not being thus complete in itself; as, 'Man 
loves.* The question immediately arises, what does he love? 
And the sense is incomplete till that is added, for instance, 'a 
friend.' This, or the like addition, fills up the void, and make& 
the second predicate as complete as the first. This distinction 
then in verbs of incompleteness, or completeness, divides them 
into two great classes, which are called, the one Intransitive (or 
not passing across) Verbs, as the verb * walks,' where the sense 
requires no addition. The other Transitive (or passing across) 
Verbs, as the verb * loves,' where the sense must pass across to 
the object of love, for instance, * a friend,* and is not completed 
till that is added. 

Intransitive Ferhs, therefore, are verbs whose sense is shut uji 
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and complete in the verb itself, the action being stated to be 
finished by the agent himself. 

Tramitive Verbs are verbs whose sense passes out of the verb 
itself across to something beyond ; the action being performed 
by the agent on or toward something else. 

Hule. 

Verbs are divided into Intransitive and Transitive, In Intransitive 
Verbs the sense is completed in the Verb itself ^ as * Man walks.' In 
Transitive Verbs the sense passes across from the Verb to some Noun, 
as * Man loves a friend.' 

Examples. 

Winds brush the flowers. Women soften ills. 

Clouds bring showers. Wheels turn mills. 

Boys pass hours. Birds use bills. 

Waters gladden earth. Fish have gills. 

Wheat prevents dearth. Reapers cut com. 

Mowers cut hay. Stags wear a horn. 

Lambs love play. Eyes see the mom. 

All the former examples of verbs have been Intransitive. 
Those, however, marked with an asterisk can also be used with 
a Transitive sense. 

CASE. 

Man loves a friend. 

In the sentence * Man loves a friend/ there is found first the 
name, or noun, or subject, standing by itself, and then by itself 
a predicate or speech-clause, like a full vessel, made up of two 
things, a verb which by itself is empty, and a noun which by 
itself is spilt and lost. There is an intimate relation between 
the verb and noun, which exists whether the noun shows it by 
its form or not, a dependence of the noun which might be shown 
by form always, and is so in some languages. Now whenever the 
noun is thus dependent, it is said to be in a Case. That is, when- 
ever any word or words depend on another word, the sense of 
which is incomplete without them, that word or those words are 
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said to be in a case/ and the word requiring the addition is said 
to take that case. 

It is clear that all languages require to express much the same 
dependent relations, but all do not show them by the form of the 
word. The English language does not. It seems the clearest 
plan to confine the name case primarily to formal cases ^ that is, 
to cases marked by change of form ; but where the same form, 
without change, is used in fixed combinations to represent rela- 
tions which other languages represent by a formal change, as for 
instance, such a combination as * to a friend,* it is not objection- 
able to call such combinations, cases, and name them as, in 
those languages, the formal case is named. 

Every npun, without change, can stand as the subject of a 
sentence. Hence this independent word is, in this work, called 
the subject -form. Dependence, that is. Case, being properly 
shown by a deviation from this form. 

In English there are two formal cases, the Possessive Case 
and Objective Ca4se ; as — 

Possessive Case Friend's, his, my, your, its, their, &c. 
Objective Case Friend, him, me, you, them, &c. 

In nouns, the Possessive Case is formed from the subject-form 
by the addition of V (j after the apostrophe). The Objective 
Case is distinguished from the subject only by its place in the 
sentence. 

In pronouns, both cases differ from the subject-form. 
Examples of the two cases : — 
Man loves a friend. Man loves a friend's counsel. 

To be parsed, or given account of as follows : — 
Friend. The Objective Case, Singular Number, from the 

Subject-form * friend,* taken ♦ by the transitive verb * loves.' 
Friend's. The Possessive Case, Singular Number, from the 

Subject-form * friend,* taken by the noun ' counsel.' 

Examples of other dependent relations which some languages 
express formally, are— 

* The word ' governed ' is not used in this work, as it gives a false idea of 
the connexion between words. Words fit into each other ; the shape of a 
drawer as much determines the shape of the place it fits, as the shape of the 
place it fits determines the shape of the drawer. 
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Liberality to a friend. Dative Case. (Latin.) 
The star? in heaven. 1 
Poems by Southey. \ Ablative Case, 

Emigrants /ro»z Ireland. J 

In such examples as ' I gave my friend a book,^ two cases 
follow the verb. The word 'friend,' the person to. whom, the 
verb applies, being the (Latin) dative case. In English this case 
must come between the verb and the ordinary objective case. 

The possessive case, in the plural number, is only marked by 
the apostrophe (') after the /. 

The subject-form is used in addressing a person. 

A noim then is complete, as in the following example. — 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Subject and Addressive Form 


friend 


friends. 


Cases i ^^^^"^^'"^ 
\ Objective 


friend's 


friends'. 


friend 


friends. 



In all nouns which end with j in the singular, and in all plurals 
formed by the addition of /, the possessive case is marked by the 
apostrophe alone, because the two j's coming together make an 
unpleasant sound. Thus we say, Moses' rod, not Moses's ; and 
friends' houses, not friends's *. 

The personal pronouns are declined, that is, have their cases 
and numbers, as follows : — 



Subject Form. 


Singular. 
I 


Plural. 
we. 


Possessive Case 


my, or mine 


our, or ours. 


Objective Case 


me 


us 


Subject Form 
Possessive Case 
Objective Case 


thou 

thy, or thine 

thee 


you, or ye. 
you, or yours, 
you. 


Subject Form 
Possessive Case 


he 
his 


they. 

their, or theirs. 


Objective Case 


him 


them. 



* In the Singular Number the two s's are very odtn used for the Possessive. 

D 
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Singular. Plural* 

Subject Form she they. 

Pojsejjive Cote her, or hers their, or theirs. 

Objecti've Case her them. 

Subject Form it they. 

Pojjejji've Case its their, or theirs. 

Objective Case it them. 

Case then is, strictly speaking, the representing by form the 
dependent relation of one word to another that takes it to fill up 
an incomplete idea* 

Bule. 

Words are said to be in a Case <ujben they show hy their form 
dependence on a nuord nubich takes them. In English there are two 
cases properly so called, the Possessive Case and the Objective Case. 

THE PREPOSITION OR CASE-LINK. 

Man loves liberality in a friend. 

It is clear, however, that there must be many instances of 
dependence not expressed by formal cases, and that formal 
cases will only show the changes of meaning which occur most 
often. As then in all languages there will be many less-frequent 
relations which must be expressed, out of this necessity arises a 
class of words which are placed with the noun to denote, as 
separate words, all dependent relations which formal cases omit 
to mark. These are called Frepoa&tionB or CaAe-links, as 
linking on the objective case to its preceding word. \ Thus — 

to 



Man loves liberality ^ 



<- a friend. 



from 
in 
^ towards ^ 

The words 'to,' 'from,' 'in,' 'towards,' are prepositions or 
case-links, linking the word ' friend * on to the word ' liberality,' 
and showing a particular dependent relation thereby. Preposi- 
tions or case-links, therefore, are an extension of the principle 
that gives rise to formal cases : for case-links denote, as separate 
words, a dependent relation of one word on another^ whilst 
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formal cases denote it by change of form. Thus the same 
possessive sense which the possessive case ' friend's ' denotes 
by change of form, may also be denoted by a preposition ; as, 
^ counsel of a friend,' equalling, ' friend's counsel.' Prepo^tions, 
or case-links, are said to take the dependent word. They come 
between the two words to be combined, and denote the relation 
of the one to the other. 

Bules. 

PreposittoHSy or Case-Hnkj^ are loose Case-forms^ and supply the 
want of formal cases* 

Prepositions sbotw the dependence of a vjord on another preceding 
and combined <with it, and are said to take a case after that preceding 
tword; as, *Man loves liberality in a friend.' 

Examples. 

Winds blow on flowers. Clouds drop in showers. 

Waters sink in earth. Com saves men from dearth. 

Children sport on hay. Lambs frisk in play. 

Birds peck tivith bills. Fish breathe through gills. 

Stags butt tivith horns. Brooks run fy thorns. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

'- A good man loves a <wise liberality. 

The sentence at present stands thus, ' Man loves liberality to 
a friend.' And • it has already been shown that any noun may be 
limited by an article, either to some particular one of a class, or 
to any one of a class. Still however the sense is very wide ; no 
knowledge concerning the sort of class, or the sort of individual, 
is given by these limitations. There is a further need. 

A speaker often does want to show the sort of class, the sort of 
individual. For instance, in the sentence *A man loves liberality,' 
this is not strictly true ; all men do not. The true sense requires 
a limitation to the sort of man ; for instance, * A good man loves.* 
Again, the good man does not love any liberality, that too must 
be qualified ; for instance, a wise liberality. These words which 
limit to the sort or quality are called Adjectives, that is, words 
added. 

D a 
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Their" principle of construction is evident, namely, tha£ theif 
form, if varied, must not be inconsistent with the formal pecu-* 
liarities of the nouns they are added to. 

In English the adjective has no change of form. 

When joined to the noun they are said to qualify, or show the 
quality of the noim. Some languages change the form of their 
adjectives to correspond to every formal change of the nouns 
they agree with, whether of number or case. Adjectives, how- 
ever, do not change their form in the English language; 

In English, any noun can always be made stand as an Adjec- 
tive by being put close before the word it is to qualify ; provided 
that the sense intended belongs so essentially to the following 
word that it could be represented \y the objective case with 
* of.' Thus — * a roje bush,' * a gold ring,* ' a grass plat,' * a thorn 
hedge,* &c. &c. ; and similar expressions are correct through the 
whole vocabulary of the language. 

Rules. 

Adjectives are Joined to nouns to sbo>w the sort or quality of the 
noun ; as, ^ A good man.' 

In English^ Adjecti*ves do not change their form to show either 
Number y Person, Case or Gender, Adjecti'ves are said to qualijy the 
noun to which they are joined. 

Examples. 
Rude winds brush the dewy flowers. 
Summer clouds bring pleasant showers. 
A good hoy passes hc^y hours. 
Clear bright waters gladden earth. 
fVheaten bread prevents sad dearth. 
Sturdy mowers cut sweet hay. 
Little lambs love merry play* 
Gentle women soften ills. 
Wooden wheels turn noisy mills. 
Thrushes sing through tuneful bills. 
Speckled trout breathe through red gills. 
Reapers cut the golden com. 
Proud stags wear an antlered horn. 
Glad eyes see the sunny mom. 
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THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

To be. 

The verb ' I am * can be joined to any adjective, noun, or par« 
ticiple, ynth no proper sense of its own, but with the effect of 
making such adjective, noim, or participle stand as a predicate 
or speech-clause. Thus — 

^ is alive, equalling, lives, 
is rich, 
is great. 
is,&c. 



The man " 



Examples. 

The wind it fresh. The clouds are high. 

The swallow is busy. Blue if the sky. 

The river is bright. The meadows are gay. 

Thou art rejoicing. Lambs are at play. 

I now am glad. Calm it the sea. 

No heart it sad. . Joyouis are we; 

Thus the verb * I am * becomes only a helping or Auxiliary 
Verb, helping to make a word predicative. Dr. Kennedy has 
proposed to call the word after the auxiliary verb the comple- 
menty i; e. filling-up-word. 

The verb * I am ' in its original sense denotes existence^ and 
is therefore called the verb substantive, or verb of existence. 
The word substantive means ' existent.' 

ADVERBS. 

Good men greatly love counsel. 

We have then in this sentence a subject qualified if need be, 
and a predicate or speech-clause made up of a verb with its 
case, the case also qualified if need be ; ^, * Good men love wise 
counsel.' Here there are additions made to the nouns but not to 
the verb. 
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But a verb is but a noun stated of something, as noun ' plough/ 
verb' 'to plough;' as then adjectives are used to qualify the 
thing named, that is, the noun, so we want words to tell us the 
sort or degree of the action stated, that is, to qualify the verb. 
Thus, * Good men love counsel ;' but in what degree ? ^greatly love 
it.* Thus there are words showing the sort or degree of that 
which is stated added to verbs, as there are words showing the 
quality or sort of that which is named added to the noun. These 
words are called Adverbs. Adverbs, therefore, are words added 
to limit the action spoken of to its proper sort or degree. 

Common examples of adverbs are : Of time — Then, afterwards, 
before, ever, always, never, since, &c. Of place — Here, there, 
nowhere, &c. 

Bttie. 

Adnjerbs are joined to *verhs princtpaHy, but also to adjectives and 
other adverbs^ to j&ow the sort or degree of the verb, adj'ective, or 
adverb; as, * greatly loves.* 

Examples. 

Winds rudefy brush flowers. Women gentfy soften ills. 

Clouds softly bring showers. Wheels noisily turn mills. 

Boys merrily pass hours. Birds tunefully use bills. 

Waters often gladden earth. Here reapers cut com. 

Wheat always stops dearth. Hxre eyes see mom. 

Mowers qtdckly cut hay. Then stags wear a horn. 
Lambs ever love play. 

DEGREE IN ADJECTIVES. 

Quick, quicker, quickest. 

In adjectives also the Degree of quality as to more or less is 
often required to be expressed. 

Adjectives sometimes express degree formally ; as, * quick, 
quicker, quickest.* The adjective is then said to be in the Foei- 
tive. Comparative^ or Superlative degree. The affixing er to 
the original form, generally marking the Comparative degree, and 
the affixing est marking the Superlative degree. Sometimes, how- 
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ever, adverbs are joined to adjectives to express either these 
degrees, or the finer shades of distinction ; as, ^ quick, more quick, 
most quick;' 'quick, much quicker, far quickest.' Adverbs also 
are sometimes joined to adverbs ; as, ' far more, very much more,' 
&c. The adverbs that most frequently express degree in adjec- 
tives are, the word more to express Comparative degree ; and tilie 
word most to express Superlative degree. Many adjectives are 
used indifferently as adjectives or adverbs throughout all their 
degrees; as, 'much, more, most;' 'far, farther, farthest,' &c. 
Some adverbs have degrees like adjectives; as, 'soon, sooner, 
soonest.' 

Bule. 
7be original form of an Adjecti*ve is said to be in the Positive 
Degree, as 'great;' avhen er is added, it is said to be in the Com^ 
parative Degree, as being comparatively more, as ' greater; * and twhen 
est is added, the Adjective is said to be in the Stperlative Degree, 
as being st^rlativefy, or beyond measure most, as 'greatest.* Ihe 
adverbs ' more ' and ' most ' are frequently added to adjectives to 
express these degrees, the form of the adjective remaining unchanged, 

TENSE OR TIME-FORM. 

{loves -j 
loved \ counsel. 
will love J 
Verbs have a substantive form answering to the subject-form 
in nouns. This form is generally known in a sentence by having 
the case-link or preposition to before it ; as, ' to go,' ' to love.' 

When we want to speak about anything, we cannot help making 
it belong to some Time, either to Past, or Present, or Future 
Time; and language must show this somehow or other. Now 
verbs are the speech-words which speak of things. Verbs, there- 
fore, will show the broad distinctions of time by change of form. 
In English, past and present time is shown by the verb chang- 
ing its form ; and the verb is said to be in the Past, or Present 
Tense, or Time-form, according as its form shows past or pre- 
sent time. (Tense means Time, from the Latin word for time, 
tempus,) One great class of verbs in English shows past time 
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by adding d or ed to the present time-form ; as, Present Tense, 
or Time-form, *I love;' Past Tense, * I loved:* Present Tense, 
* I call ;' Past Tense, * I called.' 

Another great class shows time by changing the central 
vowels; as, Present Tense, * I ride ;' Past Tense, * I rode.' 

Thus in the sentence, 'Man loves coimsel,' the verb Moves' 
shows by its form the time of loving ; that is, the verb * loves ' is 
in a tense, the Present Tense. 

And in the sentence, * The man loved counsel,' the verb * loved * 
also shows by its form the time of loving ; that is, the verb * loved ' 
is in a tense, the Past Tense. 

Verbs which add to the present form to make the past tense 
are called Regular Verbs, or Weak Verbs. Verbs which change 
the central vowel are called Irregular or Strong Verbs. 

Examples. 

Fresh winds brush^^ the dewy flowers. 
Summer clouds brought pleasant showers. 
The good boy pass^^ his happy hours. 
Clear waters gladden^^/ the dry earth. 
Then wheaten bread prevented dearth. 
Sturdy mowers eta sweet hay. 
Little lambs lov^^ merry play. 
Gentle women soften^^ ills. 
Wooden wheels tum^^ noisy mills. 
Thrushes sang through tuneful bills. 
Speckled trout breatlu*^ through red gills. 
Reapers red,ped the golden com. 
Proud stags <wore an antlered horn. 
Glad eyes sa^w the sunny mom. 

With respect to Future Time, it is clear that our minds can 
imagine it; but that, strictly speaking, there is no future time. 
The utmost that is strictly correct, is a strong ^nfj«f/ certainty in 
the mind that an event will hereafter take place. The future 
therefore, in strict speech, is reduced to a present mental im- 
pression, however strong, and has no positive existence, as the 
past once had, and the present has. Now, undoubtedly, the 
most convenient method is to treat future time as positive, and 
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denote it by sl formal change (many languages do this); but the 
most correct, is to express it as the mental impression that it 
really is, by the addition of other words, as in English. 

The man will go. 

Future Time, in English, is expressed by the original form or 
root of the verb, with the addition of one of two words both of 
which denote the mental impression. The word * will ' denotes 
the speaker's conviction of the will employed, and the word * shall ' 
denotes his conviction of the obligation. Thus we have a com- 
bination representing future time, or a future tense. 

^^^h r I shall \ 

- W^ ^'•iyouwiU/^- 

will J 

Expressions representing your and my going at some future time. 

It seems best to parse ; that is, give a gnunmatical account of 
these words separately, as follows : — 

' Shall.' Singular number, ist person, present tense, joined as 
an auxiliary or helping verb to the word 'go;' and 'will' in like 
manner. 

*Go.' Substantive form of verb *to go,' *I shall go,' &c., 
combination representing future tense. 

Both these verbs, * shall ' and * will,' as auxiliaries, express the 
f resent conviction of a future event, with this difference of sense. 
In speaking of yourself, your own will you are certain of; the 
auxiliary expressing fwill is therefore the strongest word, and can- 
not be used as an auxiliary. In speaking of any other but your- 
self, the necessity or obligation from without, not his <u;i7/, is what 
you are most certain of; therefore the verb expressing conviction 
of necessity or obligation is strongest. Thus, * I will go,' ex- 
pressing your decided wi//, is stronger than * I shall go,' merely 
expressing some obligation to do so, and is no future. But ' you 
shall go,' expressing the speaker's conviction that the obligation is 
sufficient to enforce the action, is stronger than * you will go,' 
which merely expresses his notion of the will of another of which 
he is no sure judge, and therefore is no future. 

The future tense then in English always uses 'shall* in the 
ist person, and ' will ' in the others. 
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N.B.— The verbs 'shall' and 'will,' when auxiliaries, never de- 
note anything but Tetue. 

A verb then is said to be in a tense, first, when its form 
denotes the time of the action spoken of; and secondly, when 
other verbs, called auxiliary or helping verbs, are added to the 
substantive form of the principal verb, to show distinctions of 
time: the combined expression may also be called a tense or 
time-form. The verbs * to be,' * to do,' * to have,' are auxiliary 
verbs of present and past time. 

Before we proceed, let it be observed that all auxiliary or help- 
ing verbs are originally and properly separate verbs by themselves, 
with their own separate verbal sense, and are in constant use in 
this their original and proper duty, as will be explained hereafter. 

Bules. 

j1 verb is said to be in a Tetue, firsts <ivben its form denotes the 
Time of the action spoken of; and secondly, <wben other verbs, coiled 
auxiliary verbs, are added to the principal verb to sbo«iv Time, 

One great class of verbs in English shouvs Past Time by adding d 
or ed to the form *which shows Present lime. These verbs are often 
called Regular Verbs, or the tense is called the Modem form or the 
Weak Tense; cu, * I love,' Present Tense; * I loved,' Past Tense. 

Another great class shows Past Time by changing the central vowel 
or vofivels of the Present Tense. These verbs are often called Irregular 
Verbs, or the Tense is called the Ancient Form or the Strong Terue ; 
as, * I ride,' Present Tense; * I rode,' Past Tense. 

The auxiliary verbs vhich show Future Time are the verbs ' shall ' 
and * will.' Auxiliary verbs of Present and Past Time are the tenses 
of the verbs 'to be/ to do,' and ' to have.' 

Examples. 

Fresh winds will dry the flowers. 
Clouds wUl bring soft showers. 
I shall pass glad hours. 
Waters will freshen earth. 
Wheat will prevent dearth. 
I shaU cut sweet hay. 
Little lambs will play. 
Wheels will turn the mills. 
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Thrushes <ivill sing through bills. 
Reapers <wUl reap the com. 
The stag will wear his horn. 
Your eyes will see the mom. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

. Loving, or having lovedy a friend. 

Verbs have a form which in sense differs from an adjective only 
by the addition of the notion of time, present or past, and by 
the power of governing the same case as its verb. This form is 
called a Participle. Thus, ' A loving friend.' 

Loving is the FlreBent Participle from the verb Ho love;' 
denoting, like an adjective, the quality or sort of friend, but 
moreover telling the Timcy such as the present titne. The 
present participle can also be joined with the same case as its 
verb; as, 'His friend loving him much,' &c.; where the word 
' him ' is the objective case after the present participle * loving,' 
and denotes the object of love. 

There is also a participle of past time, or Fast Participle ; 
as,*] * having loved him.' The words * having loved ' are the past 
participle of the verb ' to love.' This participle is formed by 
combining the auxiliary having with a participle formed from the 
root by adding d or ed, but not used out of combination with a 
transitive sense. 

Participles, therefore, are adjectives with the addition of the 
notion of time, and a power of taking a case. Participles are 
generally formed from the verbal substantive by adding ing for 
present time, ed or d with an auxiliary for past time. 

Participial Substantives. 

* Thou hast been as one in steering all that suffers nothing.' 
It is very necessary to observe carefully the Participial Sub- 
stantives, which in form differ in no respect from participles; 
and when of the active form take the cases of their respective 
verbs, but yet are used exactly as nouns. 

ist. They have articles and adjectives joined to them. 
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2nd. They stand as the subject of sentences, or are joined to 
verbs and prepositions or case-links. They are like participles 
therefore in form, and in sometimes taking a case. 

But in every other respect nouns, capable of being limited by 
articles, qualified by adjectives, standing as subjects, and being 
joined to verbs and case-links or prepositions ; as, * This sudden 
sending him away must seem deliberate.' 

* He grew into his seat ; 
And to most wondrous doing brought his horseJ . 

Bules. 

The 'verb has a form called a Participle, 

There is a Participle of Present Time, and a Participle of Past Time. 

The Present Participle is generally formed by adding ing to the 
Verbal Substantive ; as, root, 'to love;* Present Participle, Moving.' 

The Past Participle is a combination of the auxiliary * having,* <ivith 
a Participle formed from the root generally by adding d or ed ; as, 
* having loved,' Past Participle of the 'verb * to love.' 

Examples, 

Blotwing winds brush opening flowers. 
Clouds float o'er us bringing showers. 
Boys laugh /^wji«^ happy hours. 
Men work cutting the sweet hay. 
Lambs rest ha'ving left their play. 
Woman's helping hand cures ills. 
Rushing wheels turn grinding mills. 
Birds warble, having tuned their bills. 
Trout darted glancing up the rills. 
Mending reapers cut the com. 
The stag roamed ha'ving shed its horn. 
Waking eyes watched for the mom. 

TENSE OR TIME-FORM. 
Combinations. ' / am loving,* 8fc, 

In treating of the future tense we found it was made up of 
the substantive form of the principal verb and another verb 
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assisting of auxiliary to it. This same plan is followed for other 
distinctions of time, which some languages express formally. In 
the principal verb, the substantive form, the present participle, 
and the verbal form in ed employed in making up the past par- 
ticiple, are used in combination with auxiliary verbs. The verbal 
form in such combinations being joined to a case, if its verb is 
joined to a case. The verbs combined with them as auxiliaries 
are — 



Present Tense. 


Past Tense. 


. I am 


I was. 


. I do 


I did. 


I have 


I had. 



And they are empfoyed as follows : — 

Present Tense and representing Present. 

I love" = General Notion. 

I am loving « Emphatic Present Time. 

I db love = Emphatic Present Action. 

Combination representing Imperfect Tense, 
I was loving. 

Past Tense and representing Past. 

I loved » General Notion. 

I have loved = Emphatic Past Time, or Perfect. 

I did love = Emphatic Past Action. 

I had loved « Completed Action, or Pluperfect. 

In these Combinations, am arid baite throw emphasis on the 
Time; whilst do and did throw emphasis on the Action spoken of* 
In giving an account therefore of a word in any tense, it would 
be well to mark the. tense as it is done in the Table, according to 
these distinctions. 

Thus in the combination * I am loving,* after going through the 
words separately, say, * Combination of Emphatic Time, Present 
Tense.' 

There are other combinations which might be included under 
the head of Tenses, but which fall sufficiently under the rules of 
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ordinary construction to need no separate notice; as, ^l have 
been writing,* denoting continuance of past action. The parsing 
of which, however, more properly belongs to the verb * to be.' 
* I am going to write,* in like manner rather belonging to the verb 
Ho go,* &c. 

Examples. 

I love the rich autiminal hours, 
I am plucking dewy flowers. 
I do fwait for summer showers. 
Clear rivulets <wcre gladdening earth. 
The harvest twas preventing dearth. 
Sturdy mowers cut sweet hay. 
Little lambs have left their play. 
Gentleness did cure our ills. 
The wheel all day Jbad turned the mills. 
The thrush ibad sung his evening song. 
The trout did dart the reeds among. 
The proud stag wore his branching horn. 
My eyes Jbave seen the sunny mom. 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

Andy 8fc^ 

The simple sentence must at least consist of a noun and a 
verb. And these or their substitutes are the groimd-work of all 
sentences. And by definition the noun names, whilst the verb 
speaks of that which is named ; the noun being a name-word, 
and the verb a speech-word. The noun is capable of showing 
number and person ; the verb by its ftirm denotes both. It 
follows therefore that in a sentence, as the verb speaks of the 
noun, these forms must agree with each other. The noun, more- 
over, may be limited by articles, qualified by adjectives ; whilst 
adjectives may in turn be modified by adverbs. The verb may 
be qualified by adverbs, and moreover denotes by form or other- 
wise a time; it may also require a case, and the case in turn 
— -» be limited and qualified by articles and adjectives. So far 
\e simple sentence. But it is manifest that we require in 
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practice not only to be able to tell a single fact, but to tell a 
series of facts. Thus we may not only wish to say, * Men love 
liberality/ but that * they also love bravery, and hate cowardice.' 
This constantly recurring necessity gives rise to a set of words 
whose work is to act as bond-words, binding together words 
or sentences. These words are called Cocijiuictions (that is, 
conjoiners, joiners-together). The most common of these are 
the words * and ' and * but.' * And ' joining together like things, 
' but ' joining unlike. Whence ' but ' is sometimes called a dis- 
junctive particle; because though it joins the ivords or sentences ^ it 
disjoins the notions and marks a difference betfiveen them. Other con- 
junctions are : Also, either—or, neither — nor, though, although, 
that, therefore, than, &c. 

Many of the words denoting time or place — as, of time. Before, 
afterwards, when, since ; and of place. Where, whence, &c. — are 
sometimes simple adverbs, but not unfrequently have more- 
over a conjunctive forc;p; and therefore are called Belative 
AdverbBy that is, adverbs denoting the position of one place 
or time with respect to another place or time. They are, in 
fact, adverbs with a conjunction added to their sense. Some 
ask questions, as. Whence f These must be called Interrogative 
AdverbBy or Question-askers. If the sense of the particle stops 
at the verb and belongs to it alone, it is an adverb, but if it 
goes on to any further point joining the two, it cannot be right 
to call it anything but a conjunction, or relative adverb. 17)an 
is strictly a conjunction, and is never correctly joined with a 
case. 

Conjunctive forms often govern cases, and must then be called 
prepositions or case-links. Conjunctions therefore are particles 
which bind together words and sentences. No conjunction can 
be joined with a case, though some words are used in one place 
as conjunctions, in another as prq)ositions or case-links. Care 
therefore must be taken to give them their proper name in each 
instance, whether conjunction, adverb, or preposition. 

Biile. 

Conjunctions are nuords twhicbjoin sentences ^ clauses of sentences, or 
single words, together; as, *The horse and dog.' 
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Examples. 

The fresh winds low whisper, Though winter is coming, 

jind light clouds float high, Tet flowers fearless stay, 

JVhiht swallows are busy. Nor rains^ nor frosts, chide them. 

And soft blue the sky. But all earth is gay. 

I too share their gladness. 

For they smile on me, 
Whilst blithe birds are singing. 

And humming the bee. 



PRONOUNS. 

WhOf Which, That. 

We have seen that personal pronouns stand in the place of 
tiouns, but there are others which do -not exactly stand in the 
place of liouns, but point or relate to them. For personal pro- 
noims stand instead of, and represent the actual noun, as an agent 
in the place of his principal ; whereas, these merely relate to it as 
being of such and such a character. Hence they are called 
Belatdve FronoiuiB. They are in fact personal pronouns with 
a conjunction added to their sense. 

The relative pronoun will be in whatever case the noun it 
refers to would be in if repeated. 

The word to which they relate is called the Antecedent, or 
before-going word. 

The Relative Pronouns are who, nuhtch, that, and <ufhat. * What ' 
has no formal cases; it is equivalent to *that which.* *Who/ 
* which,* and * that ' are thus declined, or changed formally :— 

Singular and PluraU 
Subject Form who •\ 

Possessi've Case whose, and of whom > of persons^ 
Objective Case whom J 



Subject Form which i 

Possessi've Case whose, and of which > of things* 
Obfective Case which J 
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Subject Form that n of things 
Pojjejjive Case of that > and 
Objectrve Case that J persons. 

'Which' and Hhat ' can also be joined to nouns like adjectives. 

Examples. 

The winds, <ivhicb brushed the flowers. 
The clouds, that brought the showers. 
The boys, <wbo pass the hours. 
Waters, which gladdened earth. 
Bread, that prevented dearth. 
Mowers, <who cut sweet hay. 
Lambs, that loved merry play. 
Women, <whose love cured ills. 
Wheels, <whose swift rush turned mills. 
Thrushes, ivhom day bade sing. 
Trout, winch flies tempt to spring. 
Reapers, whom harvests bring. 

This^ That, 8fc. 

Moreover, there are Adjective Pronouns, which point out or 
demonstrate special things; hence called Demonstrative or 
pointing-out Pronouns. These are — 

thijy demonstrating a near object ; 
that, demonstrating one farther off. 

These two words show number by form, but have no change 
for case. Thus — 



Singular. 


Plural. 


this 


these. 


that 


those. 



The words such and same may also be considered Demonstrative 
Pronouns in many instances. 

' Such' is often used with other adjectives in a manner that might 
seem adverbial: but it is better to consider it adjectival; as, 
* such heavy weights.' 

Neither of these two words have any formal change. 

E 
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The words ours, yours, mine, thine, &c., it is best to consider 
as possessive cases of the personal pronouns ' I,' ' thou,' 
&c., and not as adjectives. They are not, however, joined with 
the nouns taken with them in modem English, but stand separate 
from them; as, 'The coat is yours.' All the possessive cases 
of the personal pronouns are by some considered adjectives. 

Examples. 

This flower breathes sweetly, that is gay. 
Thij cloud is bright, tbat dims the day. 
Thtje waters gladden, those drown earth. 
This plant is poison, that stops dearth. 
Theje men are ditchers, those cut hay. 
These lambs are resting, those at play. 
These women soften, those make ills. 
This is a gig wheel, that turns mills. 
These birds tear flesh, those sing with bills. 
These sow the land, those reap the com. 
These eyes are blind, those see the mom. 

Other pronouns are Interrogative^ or question-askers. These 

are: — 

r He, or she, or some noun 
Of rWho? General question I ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

persons \ requiring an answer. [ might stand. 

r Some one pr some thing 
Persons f Which? Particular, &c. i selected from two or 
or J I" more. 

things [what ? General, &c. / ^^> or some noun for which 

I it might stand. 

When the noun is expressed, *what' is used for *who;' as, 
' What man ?' equivalent to * who ?' When the question requires 
a selection, 'which' is to be used. 

The sense alone will determine to what class of pronouns these 
forms belong, as the same form can often stand with different 
powers; as — 

' Who did it?' Interrogative Pronoun. 

' He, who did it, is gone.' Relative Pronoun. 
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Whose is said by Johnson to be rather the poetical than the 
regular possessive case of * which.' It is frequent in the Bible ; 
as, *The fruit-tree yielding fruit, <wboje seed is in itself;* *The 
king made an image, <ivhoje height was threescore cubits/ 

The pronoun whether, both relative and interrogative, is 
found only in old English. As relative it is equivalent to, ' that 
one of the two which ;* as — 

Whetiferhim liketh shall be given him. 

As interrogative it is equivalent to ' which of the two ?* as — 

Whether of the two is the taller ? 

In modern English * whether * is always an interrogative adverb. 

The relative pronouns * which ' and * that * are generafly omitted 

after* all;' as — 

I will do all I can. 

In old English ' that * stands for * that which ;' as — 

Take that is thine. 
' As ' is often a pronoun ; e.g. — 

Such persons as go. 

That. 

The word that is t>uzzling sometimes, as it does the work of 
three distinct words. 

I St. It is a Demonstrative Pronoun ; as, * This clerk said yea, 
that other nay.' 

and. It is a Relative Pronoun ; as, * Why dost thou wrong her 
that did ne'er wrong thee ?* 

3rd. It is a Conjunction ; as, * I wonder much that you would 
put me to this shame and trouble.' 

Examples. 

What flower breathes sweetly, <which is gay ? 
What cloud is bright, <which dims the day ? 
Who passed such happy hours at play ? 
What waters gladdened the parched earth ? 
Which fruitful plant prevented dearth ? 
Whose sturdy strength cut down the hay ? 
Whose little lambs love merry play ? 

E 2 
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To ivincA helong such tunefiil bills ? 

fFbat speckled fish breathes through red gills ? 

To *whom belonged the golden com ? 

On fivhich stag was the branching horn ? 

In <u)bat eyes shone the sunny mom ? 

Rules. 

Pronouns are ivords wbicb stand instead of Nouns, 
Pronouns are classed in the foUo«iving divisicfns: — 

Personal Pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it. 

Relative Pronouns, Who, which, that. 

Demonstrative or Adjective Pronouns, This, that. 

Interrogative Pronouns, Who, which, what. 
Some Pronouns have formal cases. 

'Hence' and 'whence' not unfrequently appear to be used 
instead of nouns ; as, * From hence arises the custom,' &c., equi- 
valent to, * From this quarter.' * From <ivbence come wars ?' &c.; 
that is, ' From what quarter?' But it is better to suppose that 
an unnecessary preposition has crept in by usage, though the 
construction is perfectly allowable. 



NUMERALS. 

Words of Number are essentially adjectives ; as, ' one,' ' two,' 
*each,' 'many,' that is, ^one man,* ^t<wo men,' 'animals,' &c.: though 
not unfrequently they appear to be used as pronouns ; as, ' Many 
did it,' * Two were taken,' ' Each went his way.' However, in all 
these and similar instances the noun qualified is understood* 
Xfumerals therefore are adjectives qualifying a noun, sometimes 
expressed but often understood. 

Numerals, or words of Number, are divided into two classes, 
called Cardinal and Ordinal. 

Cardinal Numerals are those which name the quantity ; as, one, 
two, three, &c. 

Ordinal Numerals are those which name the place, or order 
of numbers, with reference to each other; as, first, second, 
third, &c. 
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OF MOODS. 

The verb speaks of action and existence, and we have seen 
that action and existence must belong to some time, and that 
accordingly the verb has tenses or time-forms to show the 
main distinctions of time. 

But it is equally certain that action and existence and all that 
the verb can speak of must be viewed either as certain facts, or 
as uncertain, whether from being imaginary pictures of the mind, 
or from circumstances making them uncertain. This idea there- 
fore belongs to the verb. 

This idea, when expressed by a change in the verb, is called the 
verb being in a Mood, that is, showing the modus, or manner 
in which the action is viewed. 

THE INDICATIVE MOOD* 

Hitherto each sentence has stated a fact positively as a fact. 
The manner (modus) of statement has been a fact-manner. 
And the verb shows this. This is called the verb being in the 
Indicative or Fact-mood. That is, the verb throughout a set of 
tenses indicates the mode of action, that it is a fact-mode, as the 
action is stated positively and unconditionally. 

The original form of the verb with its tense-changes is used 
throughout as telling a fact. 

Ux indicatvve or fact-mood, therefore, speaks of a thing as a certain 
independent fact. 

In English there is but one formal change for mood in one 
tense only ; but the want is supplied by the use of auxiliary 
verba. 

These auxiliary verbs are originally separate words, verbs 
with their own separate verbal sense, which, to avoid confusion, 
it will be important to mark clearly at first. 

The verbs used as verbs of mood are — 

Present Tense J shall— never denoting mood, only tense. 
Past . . ,\ should. 
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Present 
Past . 

Present 
Past . 

Present 
Past . 



. / will — never denoting mood, only tense. 

. I (UJOUld, 

. / can — never denoting mood. 
. ^ could, 

. r may. 
. 1 might. 



The original and proper sense of these verbs is as follows : — 

* Can ' and * could ' denote the power of their subject. Thus, 
* he can go,' equals, * he is able to go ;* * he could go,' equals, ' he 
was able.* 

* May ' and ' might ' denote permission. Thus, * he may go,' 
equals, *he is permitted;* *he might go,' equals, 'he was per- 
mitted.' 

As * having the power,' and * being permitted,' are nearly the 
same thing, the former implying that there is no obstacle internal 
or external, the latter that there is no external obstacle, * may ' 
and * can * only differ in degree ; * can ' being rather the stronger 
expression. 

* Shall ' and ' should ' denote necessity, whether outward com- 
pulsion, or the inward compulsion of duty. 

Thus — 

* He shall go,' equals, * He of necessity is to go.' 

* He should go,* equals, * He ought to go.' 

* Will ' and * would ' denote the will or preference of the subject. 
Thus — 

* He will do it,' equals, * He chooses, he is determined to do it.' 
' He would dio it,' equals, * He chose, he was determined to do it.' 

'Would' sometimes expresses custom; as, *When young he 
would ride constantly,' equalling, * He was accustomed to,' &c. 

* Would ' sometimes expresses a wish ; as, * I would you heard it.' 
From this usage it has passed into a mere exclamation of wish- 
ing ; as, * Here comes my mistress, would that she were gone,' 
equalling, * O that,' &c. 

Whenever these verbs have these direct and positive meanings 
they are not auxiliary verbs, but stand by themselves in the 
indicative or fact-mood. 
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THE CONJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

It is clear, as has been mentioned, that a very large class of 
impressions do not present themselves to the mind as facts or 
certainties, but are either produced by the mind itself as mental 
pictures, suppositions, possibilities, conditions, probabilities, or 
are uncertainties from circumstances or the ignorance of the 
speaker. These shades of meaning require to be stated ; this 
can be done in two ways, either by the use of adjectives and 
adverbs, or by making the verb itself show the uncertainty. 

For example. 'Thy have no money,* is a fact stated about 
certain people. 

'Many people have no money,' is a fact stated about people 
unknown. 

In Latin the latter idea might be expressed by a mood ' sunt 
qui non habeant.' 

' He has no money,' is a fact. 

* Perhaps he has no money,' is an uncertainty expressed by an 
adverb. 

Or it can be done by making the verb itself change its form, 
or take an auxiliary. Thus, * Were 't not for laughing, I should 
pity him.' In which the word <ivere is used (not <waj) to denote 
the mental condition, and the word should is joined to pity as an 
auxiliary verb to denote the mental consequence. A verb then 
is said to be in a mood, ist, when it shows this view by its form, 
as * Were *t not,' &c. ; and 2ndly, when another verb is added as 
an auxiliary to give this difference, as ' I should pity him.' 

Now there are three moods or manners of viewing and stating 
things, the Indicative Mood, the Cox^junotive MoocU and the 
Imperative Mood. It is customary also to speak of the Infinitive 
Mood ; but the infinitive is only a verbal substantive, and not a 
true mood. 

The indicative mood states a fact as a fact positively. 

The conjunctive mood states a mental picture, a supposed 
case, or implies some uncertainty, something less strong than a 
positive fact-statement. 

The imperative commands, as. Go. 

There is but one change of form in English verbs for mood. 
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This change takes place in the present tense, by cutting off the 
affixes which in the indicative mark person ; as, Mf thou walkest, 
if he walks/ Indicative mood. ' If thou walk, if he walk/ Conjunc- 
tive mood. 

Verbs then express first of all factjy the actual events that 
take place. Next there is a thought-world which equally de- 
mands expression ; a world of what we suppose, either purely 
imaginary thought-creations, mere mental pictures, or what we 
suppose possible or probable or are uncertain about in the real 
course of events. These thought-creations can be represented 
as facts in words, and then of course employ the fact-mood or 
indicative, i. e. * The cow jumped over the moon.' * If the cow 
jumped over the moon, it was a good leap.* * When the cow 
jumped over the moon,' &c. Thus it happens that these rela- 
tions of conjunctive and indicative mood slide into one another 
very often so imperceptibly, that it is a matter of indifference 
till written, whether a thing is stated in its certain or uncertain 
aspect. Thus, in the sentences, 



Follow wherever you 



the words ' are led ' state the being led as a certainty ; the words 
' may be led ' transfer the uncertainty of the place whither, to 
the action of leading itself. In almost every instance, excepting 
a purely. imaginary case, it is possible to keep the notion of un- 
certainty and dependence separate from the verb. In English 
especially, a vast number of instances, which in other languages 
have every shade of condition and uncertainty marked by the 
conjunctive mood, are stated broadly as facts taking place under 
given circumstances, or at a given time, and are not conjunctive. 
Thus, * If they are long at peace the young men go.' The first 
clause, ' if,' &c., which contains the condition, would in Latin be 
conjunctive, with somewhat the sense of * If they may chance 
to be.' In English, however, the notion of chance or uncertainty 
is kept separate from the verb, and the thing spoken of is assumed 
to be a fact, and the verb stands in the fact-mood, not affected 
by the conditional particle. This is often the case, as it is almost 
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always possible to throw a conditional sentence into the shape of 
' Grant so and so, then so and so follows/ 

In such sentences both verbs will be in the indicative mood. 

Nothing stated as an actual fact will be conjunctive, whatever 
the appearances may be. Thus, * He may go.* * May' is the pre- 
sent tense of the fact-mood or indicative, equivalent to * He is 
permitted ;' an actual fact. 

Every conditional sentence consists of two clauses, a condition 
and the consequence, in this form, ' If so and so, then so and 
so.' The clause which contains the condition is the first clause, 
wherever it comes in the sentence. The term 'first* refers to 
the sense, not to the arrangement of the words. 

There can only be three main kinds of imaginary cases, or 
conditional sentences in any language. 

I St. An entirely imaginary case, a mental picture, implying no 
judgment on the chances of the case occurring or not occurring *. 

2nd. An imaginary case which might have taken place, but has 
not, or is not known to have done so. 

3rd. An imaginary case which is likely to take place. 

I. The entirely imaginary case, Number 1, is expressed in 
English by the auxiliary past tenses, 'should,' 'would,' 'could,' 
' might,' and ' were.' Each clause will contain one of these. 

This construction expresses a condition and its consequence 
in the most indefinite way f. 

The Supposition. 

Examples. Number 1. 

Pure. 

But should she thus be stolen away from you, it <u)ould be much 
vexation to your age. 

Were you well served, you would be taught your duty. 

* This will be called the * The Pure Supposition.* 

i* It is necessary to bear in mind that every condition implies something 
short of a certain fact, and therefore by its very nature leans to the side of 
uncertainty or denial in some slight degree. On this account the Present is 
too matter-of-fact for a true condition. Distance is required to give room 
for the imagination to play. In strict correctness the Present 'being actual 
ought not to be the subject of a condition. 
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I would not spare my brother in this case, if he should scorn me 
so apparently. 

If you zuere civil and knew courtesy, you would not do me so 
much injury. 

If he twould despise me, / would forgive him. 

If he should break his day, what should I gain f 

If I could add a lie unto a fault, I would deny it. 

If he were honester^ he were much goodlier, 

I were but little happy, if I could say how much. 

If / should live a thousand years, I never should /orget it. 

2. The imaginary case which might have taken place but has 
not, or is not known to have done so, is expressed in English by 
auxiliaries of past time, ' If he should have—he would have/ the 
indicative formula however, 'If he had — he had,' is found so 
often either in one or both clauses as to be quite equivalent 
in force to the auxiliaries. This construction will be called 
Number 2 a. 

Number 2 a. 

If you had known the virtue of the ring. 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 

Then had you cried or knelt ox prayed to me, 
/ should not less have killed him. 

7/* our sport had gone forward we had all been made men. 

If he that writ it had played Pyramus, it would have been a fine 

tragedy. 

Could J as in times forgone. 

From spray and branch and stem 
Have sucked and gathered unto one 

The life that spreads in them. 
She had not found me so remiss, 
I would heme paid her kiss for kiss. 

There is a second construction implying that the condition has 
not occurred, and employing therefore past tenses. In Latin 
and Greek the imperfect tense is used for this; but the im- 
perfect occurs so seldom in English conditions, that practically 
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it may be disregarded. The English usage is to put a perfect 
indicative in the first clause, and to use the auxiliary would, 
or were, in the second. This construction will be called Num- 
ber 2 b. 

Number 2 b. 

*Ifbe <were living I would try him yet. 

i/'you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

You wmdd abate the strength of your displeasure. 

If I had my mouth / would bite. 

If y OUT leisure served, I would speak with you. 

If I thought that, I'd forswear it. 

If jou prized my favour jrow would not. 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

An if B. man did need a poison now, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

i/*you but said it, fwere as defep with me. 

3. An imaginary case which is likely to take place, is ex- 
pressed in English by the present conjunctive, followed by the 
present or future indicative, or by a clause with might, should, 
&c. as auxiliary, or an imperative. 

Number 8. 

Tho' men may bicker with the things they love. 
They would not make them laughable. 

So you will grace me with your fellowship, 
Then were I glad of you. 

If what is fair be but for what is fair. 
Rash were my judgment. 

If fortune serve me, 77/ requite this kindness. 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

If the wind blow any way from shore, 
I will not harbour in this town to-night. 

* An instance of an Imperfect Tense. Was, vtere^ are never Imperfect 
unless joined with a Present Participle, but are Perfects, and bcui is never a 
Pluperfect unless joined with a Past Participle, but is a Perfect. 
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If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife. 

If she agree ^ within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent. 

ril look to like, if looking liking move. 

Or if be do, it needs must be by stealth. 

ni cross it, though it blast me. 

If it live in your memory, 
Begin at this line. 

For murder, though it have no tongue, <will speak. 

If he but blench f 
I knofw my course. 

Any supposition or imaginary case may be stated as a fact; 
e. g. If the cow jumps, was jumping, jumped, had jumped, over 
the moon, then, &c. A first clause of this kind is equivalent to 
saying, * State for argument's sake, so and so as a fact,' then so 
and so does or would follow. The taking an uncertainty for 
certain in this way, adds much to the vividness of the statement, 
and accordingly an indicative mood will be found sometimes in 
the first clause of every conditional construction. Still more 
often will the consequence be represented as certain with its 
verb in the indicative, following on an uncertain condition with 
the verb in the conjunctive : e. g. 

If I should pay your worship blows again. 
Perchance ^o« twill not bear them patiently. 

Again, in a supposed case the sentence often appears to consist 
of but one clause, the condition as the subject, where the con- 
dition is not improbable. Thus, * It would make a man mad as 
a buck to be so bought and sold.' Here the condition is implied 
in the words ' to be,' &c., which are equivalent to, grant a man 
was so bought, rather implying that he is so. 

' I should kick being kicked,' is a somewhat similar example, 
equivalent to, ' If I was kicked (no improbability) I should kick.' 

Moreover, the conditional, or first clause, is very often not 
expressed but understood. As, 'Welcome is banishment, wel- 
come were my death;' that is, first clause, *If I were to die.' 
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*Dead! he would have clapped in an arrow at twelve score;* 
that is, first clause, * If he had been required to do so.* 

Occasionally the second clause or consequence is understood ; 
as, 'If J <ivere covetous, how am I so poor?* The complete 
sentence would be, * If I were covetous I should be rich, how 
then,' &c. 

First Clause understood. 

I would you were half so honest, men*s prayers then (if you 
were) <would seekyou^ not their fears. 

Now I dare not say I have one friend alive, (if I were to say 
it) thou <woiditst disprove it. 

(If served properly) He would have chipped bread well. 

Welcome is banishment, (if I were to die) welcome ivere my 
death. 

It would seem strange unto him (if it were done) when he 
waked. 

Gold tivere as good as twenty orators. (If it were given.) 

Grief would have tears. (If it were gratified.) 

I would I were thy bird. Sweet, so would I, yet (if you were) 
I should kill thee with much cherishing. 

Second Clause understood. 

If / were covetous (I should be rich), how am I so poor ? 

And out of doubt you do me now more wrong than (you 
would have done me) if you had made waste of all I have. 

m 

What (will be the risk) if // tempt you toward the flood, my 
lord, and there assume other horrible form ? 

First Clause Indicative. 

If you had your eyes, you might fail of knowing me. 

If I answer not, you might haply thinky 
Tongue-tied ambition yielded. 

If / twenty and if I fought and won. 
Then must she keep it safelier. 
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A charm, 
The which if any <wrougbt on any man, 
Nor couJd he jee but him who wrought the charm. 

Then if I tried it, who shall blame me then ? 

So if she bad it, she would rail on me. 

Second Clause IndioatLve. 

Should I have <wijhed a thing, it had been this. 

Though / should die, I twill not. 

Were it further off, V II pluck it down. 

\il should pay your worship blows again. 
Perchance jpott wjtll not bear them patiently. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The rest Vll give to be to you translated. 

Thou wrongest thyself, if thou should"* st strive to choose. 

An / might live to see thee married once, 
1 have my wish. 

ni speak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

They wi// say afterwards, if they should grow, &c. 

Nor twill it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Condition implied. 

/ should blush, I know. 
To be overheard and taken napping so. (If I was overheard.) 

*T<were pity they should lose their father's land. 

It twere better you troubled him. 

To fly the boar before the boar pursues. 
Were to incense the boar to follow us. 

I should kick being kicked, and being at that pass, 
Tou twould keep from my heels, and beware of an ass. 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look 
To twin thee, lady. 

And yet to be afraid of my deserving. 
Were but a weak disabling of myself. 
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/ would lose all to delvver you. 

But for your company 
I twoidd have been a-bed an hour ago. 

/ <would not change this hue 
Except to jteal your thoughts. 

No present tense of a verb of mood will be conjunctive in a 
conditional first clause with * if.' 

As whenever a pure supposition is made, the past tenses must 
be used, and this is the only instance which really ought to have 
conjunctive moods, it will much simplify matters whenever all 
doubtful cases can be made to fall under one head. Now in 
theory there is nothing to hinder every first clause of a con- 
ditional sentence, where the verb is in the present tense intro- 
duced by * if,' having that verb in the indicative or fact-mood, 
the conditional particle being only equivalent to * grant the fact.' 
In practice it will be found that every present tense of an 
auxiliary verb in such first clauses can be thus dealt with. Let 
this then be a rule : — No Present Tense of an auxiliary Ferb twill be 
Conjunctive in a first Clause introduced by * if.' Thus, * If I may go,' 
&c.; *may go' is equivalent to *am permitted to go,* and 'may' 
is a regular verb in the indicative or fact-mood. 

THE DEPENDENT CLAUSE. 
/ ^ualk that I may, Sfc, 

Bule. 

Whenever auxiliary Verbs of Mood occur in the dependent clause 
they are Conjunctives y excepting sometimes when the clause in which 
they occur is the substantival clause of the subject, or of the object. 

Hitherto we have treated of supposed cases and their modifi- 
cations, in which the sentence is divided more or less expressly 
into two separate clauses, the first containing a condition to be 
supposed or granted, the second containing the consequence 
resulting from it. 

But there is another large class of notions which have re- 
ceived the name dependent; these 'are not facts, nor are they 
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suppositions or consequences of suppositions, their distinctive cha- 
racter is growing out, or branching off from some principal fact 
on which they depend. Thus, * I walk that I may be healthy/ 
The being healthy is stated as dependent on the walking. This 
is the true dependent sentence, and is easily recognized. When 
the leading verb is intransitive, or has a case after it, the verbs 
of mood are always conjunctive. 

Unfortunately, however, a great number of clauses begin with 
' that ' in English which are not of this distinct character, and 
yet have verbs of mood employed in them. These clauses are 
all substantival, and represent either a simple noun or a simple 
noun with its adjective. For example, the words 



I know 
I knew 



}r I am come 
that J may come 

I might come &c. 



equal I . 



I know my being here 
knew my liberty of coming, 

and the words 

I should 

he would come 



I knew that v 



equal, I knew of •< , . V future coming. 

Where * should ' and ' would ' are used after a past tense with 
exactly the same time-force that * shall * and * will ' have after a 
present. This usage is strictly indicative, and equivalent to the 
expression, * was going to be.* 

This makes it very difficult to decide whether the auxiliaries 
are conjunctive or not. The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that many of these clauses following the same verbs are or may 
be second clauses of a supposition, the first clause being either 
expressed or understood ; as, * I knew that he would do it if it 
were possible,' or, * I knew that he would do it.* 

In the first instance the auxiliary ' would * is obviously the second 
clause of a conunon conditional sentence. In the second instance 
it obviously may be considered so. 

In order to avoid multiplying distinctive terms, these substan- 
tival clauses had better be called dependent, unless they are 
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clearly conditional, or act as a nominative case, as their form is 
the same as the more proper dependent clauses, both being in- 
troduced by * that,' and there is a close connexion between the 
verb and substantival clause, which makes the term dependent 
not unfitting. 

Not much can be done in the way of giving rules for deciding the 
mood. E^ch case must be tested, in most instances, on its own 
merits. Nevertheless the two following rules will be found useful. 

Whenever a past verb of mood occurs after a present tense in 
the first clause, it will almost always be a conditional second 
clause ; as, ' I know that he would be in time.' (If he were, &c.) 
And verbs expressive of opinions, tbougbts, and sayings, will often 
have a dependent verb of mood after them ; as, * I thought that 
I might step beyond my natural race.' 

It would be quite possible to dassifjr and explain these substan- 
tival clauses in a different way, but as their form is dependent 
the above has seemed the simplest and most effective manner of 
doing it. 

There are then two forms of dependent sentences, the depen- 
dent sentence proper, where the clause beginning with *that* 
follows an intransitive verb, or a verb with its case, as the result 
growing out of the action stated by the verb ; and the dependent 
sentence, so called where the clause beginning with * that ' is sub- 
stantival and the object of the verb. In these instances the verb 
of mood is generally conjunctive and dependent, sometimes the 
second clause of a conditional with the first wanting, and occa- 
sionally indicative. 

Dependent Clauses. 

Pray heaven he prove so when you come to him. 

I wonder much 
That you <wouldput me to this shame and trouble. 

Look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 

And from each other look thou lead them thus. 

O that clear honour 
Were purchased hy the merit of the wearer. 

You swore to me 
That you would wear it till the hour of death. 

F 
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He said Jbe tivould. 

See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Fancying that her glory ivenild be great 
According to his greatness whom she quenched. 

I ever feared you <were not wholly mine. 

A dismal sentence, 
Their heads should moulder on the city gates. 

May you rule as long. 

May children of our children sayy 
She wrought her people lasting good. 

She said, I am aweary, aweary, 
- I would that I tivere dead. 

Would they could have stayed with us. 

The conjunctive mood is used to express an opinion in an 
inoffensive manner. 

From the notion of uncertainty and doubt being a prevailing 
one in the conjunctive mood, has arisen in most languages its use 
in giving an opinion ; as * I should say,' &c. Not that any uncer- 
tainty is necessarily implied, but it is felt to be too abrupt to put 
out an opinion positively at once ; as, * I say.' Hence arose the 
use of the conjunctive to soften the harshness of the direct state- 
ment. The conjunctive mood therefore is used to express an 
opinion in a modest and inoffensive manner ; as, ' // may be doubted 
whether Bacon did justice to him.' 

The conjunctive mood is used in prayers and wishes. This 
is a dependent construction ; as, * For ever may my knees grow 
to the earth.' Properly speaking, every wish has a verb or 
exclamation of wishing suppressed ; thus, * I pray that for ever,' 
&c., would be the sentence completed ; and the verb of mood 
is in the dependent clause after ' I pray.' 

The rules then which decide whether a combination is con- 
junctive or not, are these : — 

I St. No sentence will have either clause conjunctive when a 
consequence follows on given conditions; as, ^If it thunders, it 
lightens.' 
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2nd. Nothing stated as a fact will be conjunctive, whatever the 
appearances may be ; as, * He may go.' Fact-mood. 

I St. Every sentence containing a pure supposition ought to 
have the clauses of the condition and consequence both conjunc- 
tive, with past tenses of the verb of mood in both ; as — 

If the skin ewere parchment, and the blows you gave <ivere ink, 
Your own handwriting fivould tell you what I think. 

2nd. An imaginary case which might have taken place is 
expressed, 2 a, by pluperfect conjunctives : * If he should have, 
he would have ;' or, pluperfect indicatives— 

If he had run, he had been, &c. 

more generally by these mixed, Le. an indicative in the first 
clause, and a conjunctive in the second, or vice vend; as — 

If you bad knofwn the virtue of the ring. 
You <wouId not then have parted with the ring. 

If OMX sport bad gone forward we bad all been made men. 

Could I have sucked from branch and stem 
The life that spreads in them, 
Sbe had mot found me so remiss. 

Or else it is expressed in a more vivid way, 2 b, by a perfect 
indicative, followed by the perfect tense auxiliary of mood, 
would, &€.; as — 

y your leisure served, I would speak with you. 

The imperfect conjunctive is most used in Latin for this, but 
rarely occurs in English literature. 

3rd. An imaginary case which is likely to take place is ex- 
pressed in English by the present conjunctive followed by the 
present or future indicative, an imperative, or a clause with the 
auxiliaries would, should, &c.; as — 

7/* fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 

^it live in your memory, begin at this line. 

&c. 

Either clause can be stated as a fact when force and vivid 
power is wanted. 

F 2 
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No present tense of a verb of mood will be conjunctive in the 
conditional or first clause after if. 

How little the word if of necessity implies a conjunctive mood 
njay be seen from the fact that if is a shortened form of gif i. e. 
givey and is therefore equivalent to, * grant this statement, or 
fact,' a decided indicative sense. 

Sometimes there are two first clauses and one second ; as — 

If it assume my noble father's person, 

77/ speak to it though hell itself should gape- 

Sometimes a second clause will belong both to a conditional and 
a dependent sentence ; as — 

I have entreated him 
To watch with us, 
' Ihat, if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes. 

The conjunctive mood is used to express an opinion in an in- 
offensive way. 

All the examples of these mood constructions which are found 
in "Wordsworth's Poems, Tennyson's Poems, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Hamlet, Macbeth, and King Lear, are given at the end of 
this book, arranged severally under their proper heads for the 
learner to refer to when he reads those works. 

It is difficult sometimes to fix the mood of questions. This 
difficulty may be got over by putting the clause in a direct manner 
with the question last. Thus — 

How were they lost ? They were lost. How ? 

Would not this do well ? This would do well, would it not ? 

Not unfrequently exclamatory expressions act as verbs, and 
have dependent clauses. As— 

Good heavens, that nobles should such stomachs bear. 

'Good heavens* is equal to, *How I wonder,' or some such 
phrase. 

It must be borne in mind, that * would,' when in the indicative 
or fact-mood, is the past tense, and equivalent to 'wished,' not 
to ' wishes,' excepting in the single expression * I would,' which has 
become a present by usage ; as, * I would I were, thy bird,' which 
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is exactly equivalent to, * I wish/ &c. It is necessary to remember 
this, because in conjunctive clauses, as far as the sense is con- 
cerned, * would ' might often be rendered as equivalent to * wishes,* 
as in the example, * He prays but faintly, and would be denied/ If 
* would * could be a present here, it would make sense as a regular 
verb in the indicative or fact-mood ; but it is a past tense : and 
as this does not make sense, it can be nothing but a conjunctive 
with a suppressed first clause. The real difficulty of this, and 
many similar instances, arises from the fact that the word appears 
to be in a transition state ; it is hot in the indicative mood, for 
then it would be equal to * wished ; * neither is it really an auxiliary 
of mood, for then 'denied * would be the principal verb, and 'would' 
must have no proper sense of its own ; whereas it is a principal 
verb and equivalent to ' would wish,' being in fact used as a con- 
junctive to its own verb though its form is indicative. Thus the 
auxiliary sense of mood, and the non-auxiliary sense of the original 
verb, are confusedly blended together in the same word in the 
same passage. 

It may be well to state the instances in which ' would ' is not 
the conjunctive mood. 'Would' is not the conjunctive mood 
when it means * I wish.' When it expresses choice, ' he chose,* 
*was determined.' When it expresses custom, *he used to.* 
When it stands after a past tense as the past tense of the future 
' will,* in the sense of * he was going to.' 

In the absence of clearer marks and formal moods, I trust there 
will be sufficient to enable every one in doubtful instances, which 
are numerous in all languages, to examine his ground, and give a 
reason for his opinion in any particular example. 
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The Relative is sometimes, though rarely in English, con- 
structed with a conjunctive mood when it is indefinite or uncer- 
tain, and does not mark particular action, time, place, or person. 
As, of time — 

So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o'er ere love he done. 
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Indefinite* 

Examples from Wordsworth. 

Ere humbler gladness Be aJioaU 

Ere the light of evening^//. 

Catch a gleam of sunset ere it fade and die. 

Pledged //// thou reach the verge of womanhood. 

Ere the hour arri've. 

Before thou reach the top. 

Ere life be fled for ever. 

Ere h» Journey end. 

Ere Robert come again. 

VntU the scale 
Of time and conscious nature I'happear, 

Ere that final resting-place be gained. 

Halts the individual ere his hairs be grey ? 

Wl a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud /ojj over it. 

77// the swift vehicle approach. 

Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. 

Bound //// peace or death should set him free. 

Ere thou leatje this thy last haunt. 

Ere the vile cuckoo's note be uttered. 

Place Indefinite. 

Where'er thou be. 
Our bodies feel wher^er thou be. 
Thy grave ^wheresoever it be. 
Wherever he may run. 

Person or Thing Indefinite. 

There's not a place 
Howsoever mean it be. 
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Whosoe'er the man might be. 

Whatever be the cause. 

What^er the cottage hearth 
Might need for comfort. 

Whosoe'er thou be. 

Her work, <ufhate'er it be, is done. 

Whatever Fate remain behind. 

Whoe'er ye be. 

Whatever thou be. 

Whatever their theme might be, 

Howe'er momentous in itself it be. 

Action Indefinite. 

Whether it were by peculiar grace. 

None could tell if'it <ivere night-time. 

Whatever betide. 

Whether he shine on them or not. 

What^er befall you. 

Winch way soever our fate incline. 

There are who ask not (/"thine eye 
Be on them. 

Whatever discipline thy Will ordain. 

To essay 
If\ perchance a Nightingale might hear. 

The particle 'if* is constantly used in the sense of ^ whether ; * 
e.g. ' I do not know 2/*this is true or false.' In all such sentences 
'if' is practically a relative, and must be called so in giving an 
account of the construction. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, or VERBAL SUBSTANTIVE. 

There is a Verbal Substantive which is also said to be a 
mood, though not with strict correctness, just as the subject-form of 
the noun is called a case, though not properly a case. It is called 
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the Infiziitive ICood (thus, ^ to walk/ < to love,' ' to hate,' are in- 
finitive moods), or the mood which denotes the sense of the verb 
ifiAniti'vefyj that is, without limitations of time, person, number, 
&c^ as it merely denotes the sense itself apart firom all conditions. 
The preposition, or case-link, ' to,' is the token of the infinitive 
mood, and serves to link it on in the sentence, when necessary, 
to whatever word it is joined with. Thus the infinitive mood, 
as denoting a simple notion, is very closely akin to a noun, and 
frequently stands as a noun in a sentence, there being but little 
difference between the infinitive or unlimited verbal notion by 
itself, and its kindred noun, between, for instance, 'to see' and 
' sight,' excepting that the infinitive ' to see,' as its name shows, 
denotes the most unlimited and general notion of seeing, and 
cannot, accordingly, be used in speaking of an individual instance. 
Thus, 'your to see' is wrong. Whereas, 'sight' is applicable to 
the individual, as ' your sight.' The expressions are interchange- 
able in many instances, but always with this limitation, that 
directly a particular instance is mentioned, the noun, not the 
infinitive, must be used. The infinitive is also constantly used 
after the auxiliary verbs, to represent modifications of time and 
mood. For it is obvious, that as formal changes would branch off 
from the sense of the verb, any substitute for formal changes 
would naturally be some combination with the word representing 
this ; and auxiliaries merely represent separately those varieties of 
sense which formal changes would represent without separation. 

The infinitive mood, however, admits of being limited in time, 
and has a past tense ; as, ' To have seen.' This tense is made up 
of the infinitive of the auxiliary verb * to have ' and the participle 
form used, as we have seen, for the past participle combination. 

Examples. 

I saw the fresh winds dry the flowers. 
Who made the woodbme t<ivine in bowers ? 
Boys learn to pass industrious hours. 
Mowers stooped to cut the hay. 
Little Iambs oft love to play. 
Reapers toil to reap the com. 
Glad eyes watch to see the mom. 
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THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Walk b$me. 

There is one more relation requiring to be expressed, that of 
commanding actions. This gives rise to an Imperative or 
Commanding Mood; which however, in English, only has a 
second singular and second plural ; as — 

Walk. 2nd Sing. Walk. 2nd Plur. 

A command to a third person or persons is conveyed in English 
by the formula, ' Let him, or them, do so and so.' 

Bules. 

The Verb is scud to be in a Moody <ivben it shows the manner in 
which action or existence is vietwed. 

The Moods are, the Indicative or Fact^Mood, which states a thing 
as a positive /act ; as, * He goes.' 

The Conjunctive Mood, which represents the notions of supposition, 
uncertainty, or dependence, with respect to the thing spoken of; as, 
*Were he to go.' 

The Imperative, ftuhich commands ; as, ' Go.* 

The verbal Substantive also is said to be a Mood, the Infinitive 
Mood; as, * To go.' 

In discussing the English auxiliary verbs of mood, it is well to 
recollect that the actual meaning of all these verbs in the in- 
dicative mood is a mental impression or decision ; in other words, 
that even as indicatives they represent mood-senses in some 
degree. Whilst this makes it somewhat difficult at times to 
distinguish the auxiliary and original senses, it leaves the simple 
principle very plain, that in no Instance where the structure and 
idea of the sentence does not require the conjunctive mood, 
ought they to be considered as auxiliaries. But when the sense 
without doubt is non-fact and imaginative, as in many conditional 
sentences and others, nothing is gained by calling the verbs in-^ 
dicative ; they represent a different sort of thought, just as much 
as formal moods do.* On the other hand, it seems foolish in a 
language like English, which as much as possible does away with 
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these non-fact and uncertain verb statements, to call any verbs 
conjunctive because other languages better provided with moods 
and different in genius are in the habit of expressing subtleties of 
mood distinction in such cases by verbs of mood. For instance, 
in the sentence, ' Why should the poor be flattered ? * the clause 

stands thus really, * You say the poor ^^ ^ ^^ , ]- flattered — 

' ' ^ L ought to be J 

tell me why.' Just as in the sentence, * Why are the poor not 

flattered?' it stands, * You say the poor are not flattered;' or, 

* The poor are not flattered — ^tell me why.' In both cases the 

verb is indicative, * should * as much as * are.* And it does not 

matter that in Latin the sayings or thoughts of others are always 

put in the conjunctive mood. The genius of the English language 

is different. 



OF VOICE. 

/ am loved, 

Bules. 

A -verb is said to be in a Voice <tvben it shows whether one acts or 
is acted on. There are two voices. These voices are called the Active 
Voice J and the Passive Voice y or Voice of Endurance, 

There is no formal passive voice in English, 

There is a necessity for expressing not only what we do, but 
also what is done to others or ourselves. 

In some languages, the verb expresses both these distinctions 
formally throughout all its tenses and moods, and is then said to 
be in the active voice, when it expresses acting on others ; and 
to be in the passive, or enduring voice, when it expresses being 
acted on by others. There is no formal passive voice in English, 
though there is one passive word, the passive participle; as, 
Moved.' This necessity finds expression through auxiliary 
verbs joined to the passive participle ; as, ' I am loved,' &c. The 
words ought to be accounted for separately, and then, if it is 
required, the whole expression may be thus summed up, ^ I am 
loved.' Combination representing present tense, passive voice, 
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ist person, singular number, of the verb *to love.' These 
combinations however require no new rules, but follow all the 
laws of the simple verbs. 

The Present Passive. 

It will be found on examination, that the combination which 
has been called the Present Tense Passive, is only a present 
tense as far as telling the present state of a completed action. 
But where it is necessary to express the strictly present sense of 
the state of an action going on, it gives us no assistance. To 
meet this difficulty, the English language either employs the 
round-about combination of the participle of the auxiliary verb 
* to be,' with the passive participle ; as, ' The house it being built,* 
an expression which, in reality, declares that a thing is going on, 
and finished at the same time; or else it makes the present 
participle active serve in a passive sense: as, 'The house is 
building,' ' Com is selling,' ' Lodgings are letting.' 

This however is a colloquialism, though found in literature, 
e. g. Macaulay's Hist, of England, i. 238, < While innocent blood 
was shedding under the forms of justice, the new parliament met.' 

lb. 307, ' Chelsea Hospital ^was building,* 

lb. 666, * While the foulest judicial murder which had dis- 
graced even those times was perpetrating, a tempest burst forth,' 



THE INTERJECTION. 

Abl Alas! 

The Inteijeetion, or thing thro<wn in, that is, an exclamation 
of surprise, sorrow, joy, &c. thrown suddenly into a sentence, as 
* ah,' * alas,' is sometimes called a part of speech. Interjections 
generally do not affect the construction, but sometimes they act 
as case-links or prepositions, and should then be called Inter- 
jectional Case-links ; as, * Ah me.' Sometimes they have clauses 
dependent on them ; as, ' O that my prayers could such affiection 
move ;' in which instances they act as verbs. 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

Of mar^s first disobedience, &c. 
Sing hea'venly muse, fivbo, &c. 

We have thus gone through all the parts of speech which, as 
single words in simple sentences, represent what passes in the 
mind. These parts of speech represent every class of notion 
that can exist ; therefore if notions are not expressed by single 
words, these expressions, whatever be their form, must be con- 
sidered as representing some part of speech or other : just as a 
pronoun stands in the place of a noun. 

Now in examining words, we found only the more common 
relations expressed by a change oiform : for it is the frequency of 
the relation to be expressed that gives rise to such a change in a 
word, and no other necessity. Now the same principle extends 
to the parts of speech themselves. Single words, as compared 
with combinations of words, are somewhat like changes of form, 
they only express the most frequent notions ; whilst facts innu- 
merable, things, qualities, &c., are expressed by combinations of 
words ; and these combinations are often complete sentences in 
themselves. Thus it is possible for a sentence to consist of many 
clauses, each clause representing some part of speech, and each, 
as far as construction goes, a sentence in itself. And such a 
confound sentence cannot be considered as mastered till every 
such clause is resolved into the part of speech it represents, 
whether substantive, adjective, adverb, or &c., and is stated as a 
substantival, adjectival, verbal, adverbial, or interjectional clause. 
Let us examine on this principle the first ten lines of Milton's 
Paradise Lost: — 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Subject and Predicate. 
NovN AMD Verb. 

The mind mourns. The blackbird sings. The splendour falls. 
The cataract leaps. The horns blow. The glens reply. Echoes 
roll. Squadrons approach. Troopers close. Dust arises. A 
shout peals. Norman Ramsay bursts forth. Guns advance. 
Gunners follow. Heads bend. Scars remain. A sea flows. 
Sounds ring. The steer grazes. Voices come. The lark re- 
joices. The ouzel flutes. The redcap whisties. The nightin- 
gale sings. A fleet sails. The beacon blazes. Fishing-barks put 
out. A post rides. The halberdiers march. The drums sound. 
Trumpets peah Bells dance. The sun shines. Breezes waft. 
Night sinks. The herald speeds. Horsemen meet. The sen- 
tinel looks. The city wakes. The fires arise. An alarum 
clashes. The batteries peal. The errand goes. The couriers 
fly forth. 

FerBonal Fronouxu. 

It goes. It murmurs. It flows. I choose. I lie. I hear. 
They please. They see. They die. They faint. She dwells. 
They part. They stand. I tell. She escaped. He stalks. He 
turns. He glares. It shines. Thou startest. Thou boundest. 
Thou springest. We send. We wake. You fear. You an- 
swer. You cheer. You rush. We hurry. We cry. They 
roar. 

Bubgeot. Predicate. 

Transitive Verb and Case. 
Verb, Preposition, and Case. 

The streamlet fears no check, no stay. 

I hear a sound. 

The blackbird * lets loose his carols. 

They wage a strife. 

* This and similar combinations are equal to a single verb. The actual 
coDStniction is, * let his carols so as to be loose.' 
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The French 

The land 

The steer 

The cuckoo 

The crew 

The ship 

The yeomen 

The lion 

Maids 

Gunners 

Gallants 

The breezes 

Night 

The Spaniard 

The fisher 

The herald 

The sentinel 

The bugle 

The ships 

The errand 

The counties 

Lincoln 

Skiddaw 

The glare 

The water 

Trees 

Bulrushes 

You 

A frog 

The frog 

A shock 

He 

The creature 



drive in the outguards. 
smells of summer, 
forgets to graze, 
tells his name, 
sees a fleet, 
escapes their van. 
clear a space, 
lifts up his crown, 
scatter flowers, 
fire a salute, 
draw their blades, 
waft the banner, 
sinks upon the beech, 
sees the fires, 
leaves his skiff, 
rouses the shepherds, 
sees the light, 
breaks the silence, 
send back a cheer, 
rouses the squires, 
see the blaze, 
speeds the message, 
sees the fire, 
rouses the burghers, 
forms a pond, 
grow around it. 
fringe its sides, 
miss a morsel, 
swims to the bottom, 
turns his eyes, 
strikes his frame, 
encounters a friend, 
takes flight. 



Belative Pronouns. 

Creatures who float through the air. One who owned no 
common soul. Ye who list to hear England's praise. Those 
who overheard the inquiry. Bards who hailed may forget thy 
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gifts. There are who confine not harp and voice to a birth-day 
strain. A sight which has interest. The barriers which pride 
had erected. Knowing no desire which genius did not hallow. 
The lessons which discipline besought them to con. The long- 
suffering which a criminal has set at defiance. The sound which 
I heard. The ice which would not relent to the sun. The 
mar^s of that which once hath been. That is what I want to 
know. Tell me what it is. Judge what there is. That is 
what I was afraid of. The process by which the adamant is to 
be softened. Those beings to whose minds the world appeared 
a scene. The mind mourns for what age takes away. One 
whose heart holy forms have kept pure. A maid whom there 
were none to praise. I remember who he was that piled these 
stones. Thou dawn who tremblest on yon brook that bubbles 
by meadows. Thou dawn who murmurest a song that slights 
care. The rivulet that swerves thro* meadowy curves that feed 
the mothers of the flock. The sunshine that was poured on the 
gauzy wings. The heart that throbs. The waves that break 
against the shore. Any creature that lives. Circles that seem 
to know no end. No place that does not breathe some memory. 
No knoll of ash that hears the linnet trill. Some nook that our 
hands have drest. Lilies that must fade. The weed that 
creeps along the ground. Oh for a lay that should praise thee. 

Interrogative Pronomis. 

Who cares what the frog does? Who can contradict her? 
What becomes of the frog ? What can it matter to me ? What 
can there be beyond ? What world do you mean ? What do 
you think of dry land ? 

ACTIVB VOICE. 
Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

Free to taste earth's sweetness. A song to meet the souPs 
desire. Anything more fair to show. Ne'er to meet again. 
To free the hollow heart. To accept fine speeches. In such 
a posture of civility as neither to embarrass her in the acceptance 
of it. Too sweet to pass away. Necessary to give effect to 
the Divine compassion. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. General Notion. 

I find no place. Each reflects a kindlier day. They know 
me not, but mourn with me. Splendour falls on castle walls. 
Tenderness sweeps away barriers. The cataract leaps. Echoes 
roll. I wake. I rise. I owe to his precepts whatever there 
is of the man of business in my composition. Risest thou thus, 
dim dawn, who tremblest on yon brook, who murmurest a song, 
who wakenest memories. 

Emphatic Time, 

May is whispering. One star is shining in the sky. That 
mighty heart is lying still. The shades of night are falling. 
Some place you are unwilling to tell me of. 

Emphatic Action. 

This city doth wear the beauty of the morning. Never do 

they wage a foolish strife. The man doth look on one. What 

world do you mean? Do you comprehend? What do you 

think of dry land? No place that does not breathe some 

memory. If you do leave this- world you go to some other 

place. 

Imperfect Tense. 

The day was declining. The grub was returning. The 
carcase he was forsaking. He was clinging to his support. 

Past Tenses. General Notion. 

She dwelt beside the springs. The water formed a pond. 
It became far lovelier. She lived unknown. Trees grew 
around it. I followed a frog. Many a post rode. The land 
smelt of summer as one cloud drew downward. Each spake 
words. They knew no more. Voices came from the woods. 
A merchant-ship came. Norman Ramsay burst forth. A 
minnow suggested. 

Emphatic Time, or PERFECT. 

I have met with men whom patience has armed. A youth 
has finished a career. The frog has deceived me. Thou hast 
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known mishap. Her crew hath seen Castille's fleet. Each 
has pleased a kindred eye. How many cheeks have kindled 
into health. Many suns have risen and set. The heavens have 
felt thy presence. Wanderers have smiled upon thy flowers. 
I have met with men. She has been inquiring the way. 

Emphatic Action, 

Did he leave this world ? I did not profit. Why did you 

not sit fast ? Never did sun steep more beautifully valley, rock, 

or hill. , 

Completed Action, or PLUPERFECT. 

The Pinta had held her in chase. Pride had erected barriers. 
He had lingered by the edge of the pond. He had hopped 
about in the grass. He had left the water. Nature had sub- 
dued him. A market-woman whom he had encountered. The 
lady had shown herself above that littleness. She had overheard 
him a little before he had commenced his compliments. 

Future Tense. 

I shall tell you then. She will feel the diminution when youth 
and beauty shall lose their attraction. Honied words will operate 
on those. Good will come of it. 

Imperative Mood* 

Look out for food. Away with sighs. Season, permit not a 
blossom. Keep this modest charm. Ask the frog. Traveller ! 
rest. Let her stand upon her character. Blow, bugle, blow, 
set the wild echoes flying. Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes. O 
hark, O hear. Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying. 

Ho ! strike the flagstaff, sir knight : ho ! scatter flowers, fair 

maids: 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your 

blades : 
Thou sun shine on her joyously — ye breezes waft her wide. 

FarticipleB. 

Present. 

Streams, gurgling in waterbreak, loitering in pool. The 
steer, leaning his horns into the field and lowing to his fellows. 

G 3 
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Exalting his umbrella. Dying in the early days. The scars 
remaining. His horses breathing fire. Tracing an emblem 
of his own unfruitful life. He, knowing no desire. Fixing his 
downcast eye. The runlet tinkling from the rock. Their 
leading squadrons approaching in a loose manner. Sweeping in 
upon the reserves. 

PASSIVE VOICK 

Verbal Substantive, or Infinitive Mood. 

To be respected above all. To be wroth with one. To 
be indignant at the cant of that pseudo-philanthropy. 

The active form of the infinitive is sometimes used for the 
passive; as — 

These birds are hard to kill, A joyful sight to see, A wide 
channel to s«wim across. I have got this lesson to learn. Put 
the kettle on to boil. Here is a book to return to the owner. I 
have no horse to ride, I have nothing to eat. I have not 
much to shofuj you. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

I am not prepared with definitions. You are so ignorant. 
You are grown obliging. A child is cast off. The footfall is 
watched for. Heaven's love is spread through me. Your ' 
accusations are full of injustice. My eyes are dim with tears. 
My heart is stirred. We are pressed by heavy laws. ' 

Past Tenses. General Notion. 

I was afraid not. Since thou wert bom. Presently he was 
gone. The thing was much easier said than done. The per- 
mission was given. His spirit was unsubdued. The mass was 
rent. It was soon told. Joys were caught. The squadrons 
were checked and then a commotion was observed. All else of 
heaven was pure up to the sun. 

Emphatic ^me, or PERFECT. 

The graduation has been prosecuted. Every step has been 
deliberately taken. The vigils have been such. We have been 
' i of yore. 
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Completed Action, or PLUPERFECT. 

The tale had been told. The fountain had been dammed up. 
They had been friends in youth. If she had been a countess. 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder. 

Future Tense. 
I shall be happy. You will not be satisfied. 

Imi>erative Mood. 
Stranger ! be warned. ' O be wiser, Thou. 

Fartioiples. 

This deep dale by few but shepherds trod. He, bred a Pres- 
byterian and brought up a merchant. The primrose forsaken 
in the shade. Wanderers poorly fed. Newly-blown expecta- 
tions. The old, by thee revived. Heads bent low and pointed 
weapons. Prepared against all enemies. These rocks sprinkled 
o'er with fern and heath. The quarry trench'd along the hill 
and haunted by the wrangling daw. 

Fartioipial SubBtautives. 

You will be better y©r drinking this. I recommend j^owr drink- 
ing this. Your longed for coming. Thou art lovelier than the 
coming of the spring. In the dawning of the daylight. Between 
the setting of the moon and the rising of the sun. The turning 
of the wheel. The sudden determining of the question. I 
await the passing of the measure. I depend upon your repulsing 
him firmly. 

Participial Substantives are often passive in sense, though they 
take the form of the active participle : — 

The wine was spoiled in the mixing* It wants more boiling. 
This dress wants washing. Goats' flesh is not good eating. 
The charade is a long time preparing.- 

In old English the noun sense predominated both in participles 
and participial nouns ; and they were usually followed by of; as — 

' Culling ^simples.* * You will be better for drinking ^this.' 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



The following is a list of those verbs which do not form their 


past tense and 


passive participle by adding d or ed to the root. 


Such verbs are 


called Irreg^ilar. 


' 


Irregular Verbs which have their past tense and passive par- 


ticiple alike : — 


• 


• 


Present. 


Past. 


Passive Participle. 


abide 


abode 


abode 


behold 


beheld 


beheld* 


bend 


bent or bended 


bent or bended 


bereave 


bereft or bereaved 


bereft or bereaved 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built or builded 


built or builded 


buy 


bought 


bought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


cling 


clung 


clung 


clothe 


clothed or clad 


clothed or clad 


creep 


crept 


crept 


deal 


dealt or dealed 


dealt or dealed 


dig 


dug or digged 


dug or digged 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought or foughten 


find 


found 


found 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


gild 


gilt or gilded 


gilt or gilded 



* The Passive Participle 'beholden' is not. now in use, except in the 
sense of * bound/ * obliged.' 
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PRESKNT. 


Pa«t 


« 


Pamivb Participle. 


gird 


girt or girded 


girt or girded , 


grind 


ground 




ground 


hang 


hung or 


hanged 


hung or hanged 


have 


had 




had 


hear 


heard 




heard 


heave 


heaved < 


?r hove 


heaved or hoven 


hold 


held 




held or holden * 


keep 


kept 




kept 


kneel 


knelt or 


kneeled 


knelt or kneeled 


lay 


laid 




laid 


lead 


led 




led 


lean 


leaned or leant 


leaned or leant 


learn 


learned 


or learnt 


learned or learnt 


leave 


left 




left 


lend 


lent 




lent 


light 


lighted < 


9r lit 


lighted or lit 


lose 


lost 




lost 


make 


made 




made 


mean 


meant 




me^t 


meet 


met 




met 


pay 


paid 




paid 


pen 


penned 


or pent 


penned or pent 


read 


read 




read 


rend 


rent 




rent 


say 


said 




said 


seek 


sought 




sought 


seU 


sold 




sold 


send 


sent 




sent 


shine 


shone or shined 


shone or shined 


shoe 


^od 




shod 


shoot 


shot 




shot 


sit 


sat 




sat 

1 


sleep 


slept 




slept 


slide 


slid 




slid 


slink 


slunk 




slunk 


speed 


sped 




sped 


• 


'Holden' occurs 


principally in 


legal expressions. 
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Present. 


Past. 




Passive Particdle. 


spell 


^lelled or 


^elt 


spelled or spelt 


spend 


spent 




spent 


spill 


spilt or spilled 


spilt or spilled 


stand 


stood 




stood 


stick 


stuck 




stuck 


sting 


stung 




stung 


strike 


struck 




struck or stricken 


string 


stnmg 




strung 


' sweep 


swept 




swept 


swing 


swung 




swung 


teach 


taught 




taught 


teU 


told 




told 


think 


thought 




thought 


weep 


wept 




wept 


win 


won 




won 


wind 


wound 




wound 


work 


wrought or worked 


wrought or worked 


wring 


wrung 




wrung. 


• 
Irregular verbs that sufFef 


no change for their past tense, or 


passive participle : 


— 






Present. 


Past. 




Passive Particiflb. 


burst 


burst 




burst 


cast 


cast 




cast 


cost 


cost 




cost 


cut 


cut 




cut 


hit 


hit 




hit 


hurt 


hurt 




hurt 


knit 


knit 




knit (also regular) 


let 


let 




let 


put 


pat 




put 


rid 


rid 




rid 


set 


set 




set 


shed 


shed 




shed 


shred 


shred 




shred 


shut 


shut 




shut 


sUt 


sUt 




slit 
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Presrnt. 




Past. 


Passive Particiflb. 


split 




split 




split 


spread 




spread 




spread 


sweat 




sweat 




sweat 


thrust 




thrust 




thrust. 


The following have no passive participle 


ft 


' 


Preseni 


• 


Past. 






owe 




ought 






shall 




should 




will 




would 


I 




must 




must. 




The following 


are irregular in 


the passive participle : — 


Present. 




Past. 




Passive Particiflb. 


bake 




baked 




baked or baken 


help 




helped 




helped or holpen 


melt 




melted 




melted or molten 


wash 




washed 




washed or washen 


wax 




waxed 




waxed or waxen 


wet 




wetted 




wetted or wet. 



Compounds form the past tense and passive participle like the 
simple verbs which they are made up of; as — 



Present. 
forgo 
forgive 
overcome 
overtake 
overdo 
undei^o 
undertake 
undo 



Past. 
forwent 
forgave 
overcame 
overtook 
overdid 
underwent 
undertook 
undid 



Passive Participle. 
forgone 
forgiven 
overcome 
overtaken 
overdone 
undergone 
undertaken 
undone. 



The following verbs are liable to be confused, from similarity 
both of sound and sense : — 

Prbibnt. Past. Passive Participle. 

flee fled fled 

fly flew flown 

lay (transitive) laid laid 

lie (intransitive) lay lain. 
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Most of the other irregular verbs have their present and past 
tense and perfect participle all dissimilar — 

F&ESENT. Past. Passive Participle. 



am 




was 


been 


arise 




arose 


arisen 


awake 




awoke or awaked 


awaked 


bear, to 


bring forth 


bore or bare 


bom 


bear, to 


carry 


bore or bare 


borne 


beat 




beat 


beaten 


become 




became 


become 


begin 




began 


begun 


bid 




bade or bid 


bidden or bid 


bite 


» 


bit 


bitten 


blow 




blew 


blown 


break 




broke or brake 


broken 


chide 




chid 


chidden or chid , 


choose 




chose 


chosen 


cleave, to ding to 


clave or cleaved 


cleaved 


cleave, i 


to split 


clove or cleft 


cloven or cleft 


come 




came 


come 


crow 




crew or crowed 


crowed 


dare 




durst or dared 


dared 


(dare, to 


cballenge, is regular) 




do 




did 


done 


draw 




drew 


drawn 


drink 




drank 


drunk 


drive 




drove 


driven 


eat 




ate 


eaten 


faU 




feU 


faUen 


fly 




flew 


flown 


forbear 




forbore 


forborne 


forget 




forgot 


forgotten or forgot. 


forsake 




forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 




froze 


frozen 


freight 




freighted 


fraught 


get 




got or gat 


got or gotten 


give 




gave 


given 


go 


• 


went 


gone 
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Present. 


Past. 


Passive Participle. 


grave 


graved 


graven or graved 


grow 


grew 


grown 


heave 


heaved or hove 


heaved or hoven 


hew 


hewed 


hewn or hewed 


hide 


hid 


hidden or hid 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 


laded 


laden 


lie 


lay 


lain 


load 


loaded 


loaden or loaded 


mow 


mowed 


mown or mowed 


quit 


quit or quitted 


quitted or quit 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang or rung 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 


rived 


riven 


run 


ran 


run 


saw 


sawed 


sawn or sawed 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


seethed or sod 


sodden 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shape 


shaped 


shapen or shaped 


shave 


shaved 


shaven or shaved 


shear 


sheared or shore 


shorn or sheared 


show 


showed 


shown 


shrink 


shrank or shrunk 


shrunk 


shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


sing 


sang or sung 


sung 


sink 


sank or sunk 


sunk 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sling 


slang or slung 


slung 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown or sowed 


speak 


spoke or spake 


spoken 


spin 


span or spun 


spun '' 


spit 


spat or spit 


spit, spitted, or spitten 


spring 


sprang or sprung 


sprung 


steal 


stole 


stolen 
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Present. Past. 

stink stank or stunk 

stride strode or strid 

strive strove 

strow strowed 

swear swore or sware 

swell swelled 

swim swam or swum 

take took 

tear tore or tare 

thread threaded or thrid 

thrive throve 

throw threw 

tread trod 

wear wore 

weave wove 

write wrote or writ 



Passive Participie. 
stunk 
stridden 
striven 

strown or strowed 
sworn 

swollen or swelled 
swum 
taken 
torn 

threaded or thridden 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden 
worn 
woven 
written or writ. 



About four hundred verbs double the final consonant in 
forming the past tense and participles; as — 

allot allotting allotted 

beg begging begged, &c. 
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PREFIXES. 

ENGLISH. 

A, on ; as, a-side, a-long. 

Be, gives a transitive sense to verbs ; as, ^-stride. 

En (em, im), gives a transitive sense ; as, f»-able. 

For, (\, e. forth) a<wayy off; 2iS,for^%o* 

Fore, before; as, fore-see. 

Gain, against; as, ^aw-say. 

Mis, error; as, mh-t^ke. 

Out, beyond; as, owMive. 

Over, above; as, ov^r-do, oovr-tum. 

To, tbh ; as, /o-day. 

Un, not; as, 2M-able« 

Up, upfward; as, «^-rear. 

With, agmnjt; as, <zi;//;&-stand. 

LATIN. 

A, ab, from ; as, £i-vert, o^-solve. 

Ad, to ; as, ad-vert, a^-position. 

Am, around; as, a/n-bient. 

Ante, before ; as, ^^«^^cedent. 

Bene, <ivell; as, ^^w^-volent. 

Bis (bi), in two ; as, bisect, 

Circnm, round; as, f/rf«»i-volution. 

Gis, this side of; as, Cw-alpine. 

Con, together ; .^s, con-vert, fo«-volution, com-^se. 

Contra, against; as, contra-vert, 

De, down ; as, ^^-volve, de-pose, 

Demi, i&«^; as, demi-god, 

Dis, apart; as, <//-vert, ///j-pose. 

Equi, ^^ua/; as, f^2«-distant. 

E, ex, out ; as, ^-vert, ^-volve, ^^r-pose. 

Extra, beyond; as, ^x-Zr^-ordinary. 
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In, in, before a verb, not, before an adjective ; as, ir-regular, 

i«-vert, /»-volve, i;n-pose. 
Inter, between; bs, inter-yolye, inter-^ose. 
Intro, within ; as, i«/ro- vert. 
Juxta, near; ^ juxta-^sition, 
Male, /'//; as, m^Z-content. 
Ob, in the way; as, o^-vert, (^-pose. 
Per, through; bs, per-vert, per-yious. 
Post, behind; BS, pojt-pone. 
Prseter, besides; bs, preter-nztwrdX, 
Pre, before; as, /reposition. 
Pro, forwards; BS, pro-gress, pro-pose. 
Re, back ; as, revert, r^-volve, r^-pose. 
Retro, back ; as, r^ ^ro-spect. 
Se, apart; as, jeparate. 
Semi, half; as, j^wii-breve. 
Sine, without ; as, sine-cure. 
Sub, under; as, sub-yert, Jt^pose. 
Subter, beneath ; as, subter-fuge. 
Super, above ; as, jw^^r-fluous. 
Trans, across ; as, fr^inj-pose. 
Ultra, beyond; as, uZ/ra-montane. 

GREEK. 

A (an), not; as, fl«-archy. 

Amphi, of two, round; as, aMphi-bious, amphi-theBire. 

Ana, in accordance with, back ; as, ana-log^, ana-strophe. 

Anti, against; as, an/i-christian, a»^i-strophe. 

Apo, from ; as, a/o-state, apo-\ogY, /^o-strophe. 

Arch, rAi^; as, arch-dvke, arfi>-traitor. 

Cata, down ; as, cata-Xogue, ra/a-strophe. 

Dia, through, between ; as, </M-meter, ^ia-logue. 

Ec, out of; as ^f-logue, ^r-lipse. 

En, in, on ; as, r/-lipse, ^-comium. 

Epi, upon, following on; BS,epi-\ogiie, 

Eu, well; as, ^-phony. 

Hemi, half; as, i&r;;ii-sphere. 

Hyper, oovr; as, ift^r-critical. 
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Hypo, urnier; as, i&^c-critical, i&^o-gastric. 

Meta, change ; as, meta-phor, meta-thesls. 

Mono, onfy; as, mono-syllable. 

Para, along, contrary to ; BS, paraAysis, paradox, par-enthesis. 

Peri, round; as, peri-phery. 

Poly, many; Bs,pofy'gon, 

Syn, together, with ; as, /f i«-pathy, j;r/-logism. 



PRINCIPAL AFFIXES. 

ENGLISH. 

Of Nouxm. 

Ar, personal; as, li-^ir. 

Ard, i&^i^i/; as, drunk-^ir^, cow-ard, 

Dom, possession ; as, wis-dom, Christen-^om. 

Er, personal; as, read-^r. 

Ery, state; as, slav-tfrj', nnrs-ery. 

Ess, femimne; as, actr-«j. 

Hood, condition; as, child-/&oo^. 

Ing, action ; as, bak-m^. 

Kin, dinfinutiife ; as, lamb-^in. 

Let, diminutive; as, stream-/?/. 

Lin^, diminutive; as, duck-//»^. 

Ness, //^i/^; as, good-ix^jj. 

Ock, diminutive; as, hill-or^. 

Ship, j/^i/^^; as, friend- Ji&i^. 

Ster, stress, personal; as, song-j/^r, song-i/r«j. 

Th, state; as, dep-^A. 

Yer, personal; as, law-j'^. 

Of A^jeotivee. 

Ed, condition ; as, wretch-^ //. 

En, made of; as, gold-^, wood-«i, braz-en, 

Ful, /»//; as, fear-Jul, hash-ful, 

Ish, likeness; as, child-/ji&, woman-/j;&, fool-/ j A. 

Less, privative ; as, shame-/«j, reck-/pjj. 
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Ly, likeness ; as, love-^, man-/^. 
Some, some of; as, \o?iih-some. 
Ward, towards ; as, wsLj-fivardf to^tivard, 
Y, abundance; as, hill-;^. 

LATIN. 

Of Ifouns. Personal. 

An, ian ; as, sacrist-^i;?, chap-/a//f, histor^ian. 

Ar, er ; as, burs-ar, monst-er. 

Ee ; as, \eg2it-ee, 

ler, eer; as, chariot-^^r. 

1st ; as, plural-///, fatal-i//. 

Tor, sor, trix ; as, execu-/or, sponsor, execu-ZriAf. 

Of Acyeotives. Personal. 

lal ; as, inquisitor-/^/. 

lous ; as, censor-/o2<j. 

Ous ; as, monstr-o«j, por-o«j. ' 

/• 

Of Koims. Not Personal. 

Acy ; as, fall-acy. 

Age ; as, fruit-^^^. 

Ance ; as, zbund-ance. 

Ancy ; as, expect-^^r^r. 

Ence ; as, consequ-«iff , tvahvl-ence. 

Ency ; as, depend-ency. 

I ty ; as, civil-i(y, human-/(jr, verbos-i(y, polar-i(f , 

captiv-/(y, timid-//y, capabil-i^, regal-i(f . 
Ion, sion, tion ; as, occaL-sion, frac-/io». 
Ism ; as, barbar-/jm. 
Tude ; as, longi-^t^. 
Ment ; as, monu-ment. 
Mony ; as, maLtn-mony. 
Or, our ; as, horr-or, ard-our. 
Ture ; sure, as, pic-/«r^, censure. 
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Of A^eotivea. Not Personah 

Acious ; as, faJH-acious, 

Tial, ent ; as, consequen-//W, turbul-«i/. 

II, ile, an, ose, ar, ary, ive, id, ble, al ; as, civ-i/, 

hum-tfz», verb-o/^, &c. 
Ine ; as, aquil-/»r. 

Nal ; as, occasio-»tfz/, fractio-na/, longitudi-;M/. 
Al ; as, monnment-tfz/. 
lal, ious ; as, matrimon-i^i/, acrimon-io«j. 
Id, ent ; as, how-id, borr-«i/, ard-^»/. 
Ferous ; as, somni-ferctu. 
Fie ; as, terri^^r . 
Tory, sory ; as, cxrc-sory, 
Esque ; as, ^ictyxc-esque. 



H 
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MOOD SENTENCES. 

The Mood Sentences of Hamlety Macbeth^ King Lear^ and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, are arranged according to Act 
and Scene under their several heads. The paging refers to 
Knight's small edition. 

The Mood Sentences ot Wordsworth are given as they occur in 
Moxon's 8vo. edition. 

The Mood Sentences of Tennyson are given as they occur in 
Moxon's edition of 1864. 

HAMLET. 

ACT I. 
Conditioxial Sentences. 

Sc. 5. Duller sbouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe wharf, 
JVouldst thou not stir in this, p* 352. 

We could an i/ we would — 

Or (^we list to speak*, p. 257. 

Kg. 2 a. 

Sc. I. Which bad returned 

To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquisher, p. 232. 

No. 8. 

Sc. I. That if again this apparition come. 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to itf. p. a 30, 

Vll cross it, though it blast me. p% 234. 

i/* there be any good thing to be done. 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. p. 234. 

* Second Clause suppressed. f Second Clause of Dependent Sentence also. 
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Sc. 2. though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green, 
Yet so far bath d^retion fought, p. 235. 

If it be (common), 
Why seems it so particular with thee. p. 237, 

If it assume my noble father's person, 

ril speak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

Foul deeds <ujill rise, 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's eyes. p. 243. 

So. 3. The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

J/* she unmask her beauty to the moon. p. 245. 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain 
j;^ with too credent ear you list his songs. 

If it be so, ,, , ', I must tell you, &c. p. 247. 

So. 4. Be thou a spirit of Jiealth, or goblin damn'd, 

• Bring with thee airs from heaven, pr blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable. 
Thou com*st in such a questionable shape. 
That I will speak to thee. p. 249. 

Sc. 5. But virtue, as it never <tvill be moved, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, p. 253. 

There be, an if there might, p. 257. 

Gonditloxi implied* 
Sc. I. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes, p. 231. 

Sc. 5. But that I am forbid . • . • 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul*, p. 251, 

First Claiuse wantiiig. 
Sc. I, It would be spoke to. p. 231. 

Sc. 2. What woul^st thou beg, Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? p. 236. 

* First Clause suppressed. (If it were said). 
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What would* St thou have, Laertes? p. 237. 

They are actions that a man migkt play. p. 338. 

A beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer. 

I would not have your enemy say so. p. 240. 

It would have much ama%*d you. p. 243. 

Sc. 3. I would not .... from this time forth, 
Have you, &c. p. 248. 

Sc. 4. Why, what should be the fear? p. 250. 

Sc. 5. Would heart of man once think it? p. 255, 

Second Clause wanting. 
Sc. 2. As Uwere with a defeated joy. p. 235. 

She would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. p. 239. 

It lifted up its head, and did address 

Itself to motion, like as it would speak, p. 242. 

Sc. 4. It beckons you to go away with it. 
As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone, p. 250, 

What, ifit tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 

And there assume some other horrible form. 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason*? p. 250. 

Dependent Sentences. 
Sc. I. I think it he no other, p. 233. 

Sc. 2. Time be thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will. p. 237. 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

That it should come to this! 

So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly, p. 239. 

♦ First Clause wanting. 
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Would the night were come! p. 343. 

Sc. 3. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear't tbat the opposed maj beware of thee. p. 246. 

Sc. 5. Haste me to know it; that I . . . . 
May sweep to my revenge, p. 253. 

Never, so help you mercy, p. 256. 

* Time Sentenoes. 

Sc. 2. Season your admiration 

, , , .tfil I may deli'ver , . . . this marvel to you. p. 241. 

BelAtlYQ Sentenoefi, 
Sc. I. What might he toward^ that this sweaty haste 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day; 
Who is't that can inform me? p. 232. 

Sc. 5, Hvw strange or odd soever I hear myself, p. 257. 

ACT II. 
Conditional Sentences. 

Sc. 2. You yourself, sir, should he as old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward, p. 268. 

I could he hounded in a nutshell, and count myself a king 

of infinite space ; were it not that I have bad dreams. 

p. 270. 

No. 2a. 

Sc. 2. What might you think, .... 

If I had plafd the desk or table book ? p. 266. 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep'd, 

'Gainst Fortune's state would treason have pronounced, 

p. 277. 
IS'o. 2 b. 

If the gods themselves did see her then, . . . 
The instant burst of clamour that she made. 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven. 

p. 277. 
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What nvould he do^ 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion, 

That I have? He would drcnun the stage in tears. 

p. 278. 
Ho. 3. 

Sc. I. lf\ Af he I mean, he's very wild. p. 258. 
Sc. 2. If circumstances lead me, I qvill find 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid, &c. p. 219. 

{/" he lotje her not, 
And be not from his reason /all*n thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, p. 967. 

If the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, .... 
Let her (your daughter) not walk in the sun. 

Thot^h this be madness, yet there is method in it. 

p. 268. 

If it live in your memory, begin at this line. p. 275. 

Murther, though it have no tongue, will speak. 

If he but blench, 
I know my course, p. 279. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Sc. 2. Will they not say afterwards, (/"they should grow them- 
selves to common players, their writers do them 
wrong? p. %T%, 
There is something in this more than natural, if phi- 
losophy could find it out. p. 273. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. I. This must be known ; which, being kept close, might move 
More' grief to hide than hate to utter love. p. 261. 

Sc. 2. To expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Were nothing but to waste, &c. p. 264. 

Who this had seen, 

'Gainst Fortune's state would treason have pronounced. 

After your death you were better have a bad epitaph, 
than their ill report while you lived. 
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, • » ■ 

Use evety tnan after his desert, and who jboulJ ^ scape 
whipping? p. 377- 

4 

First Clause wanting. 

^Sc. I. That ivould dishonour him. 

Wherefore sbotdd you do this ? Ay, my lord, 
I ivotdd know that. 

Him you would sound, p. 259. 

Sc. 2. Both your majesties 

Mighty by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty, p. 262. 

I would fain prove so. p. 266. 

Replies which reason and sanity could not so 

prosperously be delivered of, p. 268. 

You couldy for a need, study a speech of some dozen or 
sixteen lines, which I would set down .... could you 
not? p. 278. 

I should take it. 

I . . . . lack gall .... or ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal, p. 279. 

Second Clause wanting. 
Sc. I. Take you, as ^twere some distant knowledge of him. 

p. 258. 
As Hwere a thing a little soil'd i' the working, p. 259. 

With a look so piteous in purport. 
As if he had been loosed out of hell. 
To speak of horrors, p. 260. 

He falls to such perusal of my face, . 
As he would draw it. p. 261. 

Belative Clause. 

Sc. 2. What it should be 

More than his father's death, &c. 
I cannot dream of. p. 262. 
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Bependent Sentenoeeu 

Sc. I. Breathe his faults so quaintly 

That they may seem the taints of liberty, p. 259. 

God be with you. p. 260. 

Sc. 2. Heavens make our presence .... helpful to him ! p. 263. 

An entreaty 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for his enterprize. p. 264. 

I precepts gave her, 
7hat she should lock herself from his resort, p. 266, 

I would you were so honest a man. p. 267. 

Lest my extent to the players .... should more appear 
like entertainment than yours. 

Well be with you. p. 273. 

Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, 
be not cracked within the ring. p. 275. 

ACT III. 
Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Sc. 2. I could interpret between you and your love, if I could 
see the puppets dallying, p. 294. 

!Nb. 8. 

If she find him not, 
To England send him. p. 286. 

Sc. 2. This, overdone, . . . though it make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve, p. 287. 

Inhere he some of them, that will themselves laugh, to 
set on the spectators to laugh too, though some ne- 
cessary question be then to be considered, p. 288. 

If his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 
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If he jteal ought, the whilst this play is playing, 
And * scape detecting, I *wUI pay the theft, p. 289. 

Both here and hence, pursue me, lasting strife, 
If^ once a widow, ever I be wife. p. 293. 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, if the rest 

of my fortunes turn Turk with me, get me a 

fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 

i/*the king like not the comedy. 

Why, then, belike, he hkes it not, perdy, p. 295. 

If my duty he too bold, my love is too unmannerly. 

p. 297. 
Sc. 3. Pray can I not, 

Ibougb inclination be as sharp as will. p. 300. 

Sc. 4.. Let me wring your heart : for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff; 
If damned custom bofve not bra%^d it so. 
That it is proof and bulwark against sense, p. 303. 

Be thou assured, if words be made of breath. 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. p. 308. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Sc. 3. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens. 
To wash it white as snow? p. 300* 

Condition implied. 
Sc. 2. It twould cost you a groaning to take off my edge* p. 294. 

Your wisdom should show itself more richer, to signify 
this to his doctor, p. 296. 

Sc. 4. Sense, sure you have. 

Else, could you not ha've motion, p. 304. 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones 
Would make them capable, p. 306. 

'Twere good you let him know, p. 308, 
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First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. (^6) keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state, p. 281. 

Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, &c. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who <would these fardels bear^ 
But that the dread of something after death, 
pmzles the will? p. 283. 

I could accuse me of such things, that it were better 
my mother had not borne me. p. 285. 

Sc. 2. I could have such a fellow whipped, p. 287. 

What should a man do but be merry ? p. 290. 

Fain I would begmh 
The tedious day. 

Each opposite that blanks the face of joy 
Meet what I would ha've well, and it destroy ! 

'Tis not strange 

That e'en our loves should with our fortunes change. 

p. 293. 

You might ha've rhymed, p. 295. 

You would play upon me ; you would seem to know my 
stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top 
of my compass, p. 297. 

The queen would speak with you. 

Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. p. 298. 

Sc. 3. 'Tis meet that some more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should overhear 
The speech of vantage, p. 300. 

All may be well. 

Now might I do it pat, now he is praying. 
That would be scanned, p. 301. 
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Sc. 4. What judgment 

Would step from this to this ? 

Madness would not err. 

Eyes without feeling, &c. . . . could not so mope. p. 304. 

I the matter will re- word; which madness 
Would gambol from. p. 307. 

Who .... <ivould from a paddock, &c. 
Such dear concemings bidef p. 308, 

Seoond Clause waatmg. 

Sc. I. TTiat he eu 'twere by accident, p. 282. 

Sc. 2. If she should break it now. p. 293. 

Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if 
you would drive me into a toil? p. 297. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. We have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia: 

Her father and myself 

Will so bestow ourselves, that^ seeing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 

And gather 

♦//"V be the affliction of his love or not, 
That thus he suffers for. 

I do wish 
Ihat your good beauties he the happy cause. 

Madam, I wish it may. 

So please you, 

Read on this book; 

Ihat show of such an exercise may colour 

Your loneliness, p. 282. 

Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered, p. 284. 

Let the doors be shut upon him, that he m<vf play the 
fool, &c. p. 285. 

* Relative Clause ' if equivalent to ' whether.* 
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Sleep rock thy brain, 
And never come mischance between us twain, p. 293. 

Sc. 3. Then trip him that his heels may kick at heaven, &c. 

p. 301. 
Sc. 4. Would you were not so. p. 302. 

Time Sentences. 

Sc. 2. So many journeys may the sun and moon * 

Make us again count o'er^ ere love be done, p. 292. 

Belative Sentences. 

Sc. I. For in that sleep of death tivbat dreams maj come, 
Must give us pause, p. 283. 

Sc. 2. A temperance that may give it smoothness, p. 287. 

'Tis a question left us yet to prove, 

Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. p. 293. 

How in my words joever she he jhent, 

To give them seals never, my soul, consent ! p. 298. 

ACT IV. 
Conditional Sentences. 

Sc. 5. 'Teivere good she were spoken with, p. 317. 

Sc. 7. *T would be a sight indeed, 

i/*one cotdd match you, p. 328. 

If this should fail, .... 
'Twere better not assay'd; therefore this project 
Should have a back, or second, that might hold. 
If this should blast in proof, p. 329. 

No. 2 a. 

Sc. I. It had been so with us, had we been there, p. 310. 

Sc. 5. So would I ba* done, by yonder sun. 
An thou hadst not come, &c. p. 319, 

* Dependent Clause. 
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ITo. 2 b. 

Sc. 5. Hadft thou thy wits and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not move thus. p. 322. 

No. 8. 

Sc. 3. ^your messenger ^W him not there, seek him in the 
other place yourself. But indeed if you J^nd him not 
this month, you sball nose him as you go up the stairs 
into the lobby, p. 313. 

Sc. 4. What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? p. 316. 

Sc. 6. He shall an \ please him. 

It comes from the ambassadors . . , , if your name be 
Horatio, p. 324. 

Sc. 7. Ifitbe so, Laertes, — 

As how should it be so? how otherwise?— 
Will you be ruled by me? 

If he be now returned, 

I <will work him 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device, p. 326. 

ril touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him slightly, 
It miyf be* death. 

1*H have prepared for him 
A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping, 
ff he by chance escape your venom'd stuck. 
Our purpose may bold there, p. 329. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Sc. 4. If that his majesty would aught with us, 
We shall express our duty. 

Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. p. 315. 

* Second Clause Dependent Sentence, also of the Conditional. 
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Sc. 7. My lord, I twill be ruTd; 

The rather, if you could drvhe it so, 
That I might* be the organ. p»327. 

First Clause wanting. 
Sc. 2. So haply slander ;;f^?^ rn/jj our name. p. 311. 
What tivould she bavet 

Which <ivould make one think there ivouldf be thought. 
How should I your true love knotwf p. 317. 

Sc. 5. Is't possible a young maid's wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man's life? p. 332. 

I tvjoidd gi've you some violets; but they withered aU 
when my father died. p. 313. 

Sc. 6. What are they that <would speak to me ? 

Repair thou to me with as much haste as thou wouldst 
fly death. 

I do not know from what part of the world / should 
be greeted, p. 324. 

Sc. 7. Which may to you perhaps seem much unsinewed. 

Is the great love the general gender bear him: 
Who . . . would convert his gyves to graces. 

So that my arrows 
Would have reverted to my bow again, p. 325. 

That we *amdd do. 
We should;!; do when we would. 

What twould you undertake^ 

To show yourself your father's son indeed? p. 328. 

(He) will not peruse the foils, so that with ease 
Tou may choose a sword tmbated. p. 329. 

Second Clause wanting* 
Sc. 5. As the world were now but to begin, p. 320. 

Cry to be heard, as *t<were from heaven to earth, p. 324. 
Sc. 7. jis he had been incorpsed and demi-natured. p. 327. 

* Dependent Clause. 
t Dependent Clause, * that there would.' t Indicative. 
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Dependent Sentences. 
Sc. 2. Tell us where 'tis; that we may take it thence, p. 311. 
Sc. 4. God be wi* you, sir. p. 315. 

Sc. 5. God *ield you ! 

God be at your table ! p. 318. 

I cannot choose but weep, to think they sbould lay him 
i' the cold ground, p. 319. 

Sc. 6. God bless you, sir, 

^at you may direct me. p. 324. 

Sc. 7. She *s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. p. 325, 

Belative Sentences. 

Sc. 4. Whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some, craven scruple — 

I do not know 

Why yet I live to say, *This thing's to do.' p. 316. 

Sc. 5. We know not <what we may be, p. 318. 



ACT V. 
Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Sc. 2. If your lordship <were at leisure, I sbould impart a thing 
to you from his majesty, p. 343. 

The phrase tivould be more german to the matter, j^we 
could carry cannon by our sides. 

That tivould come to immediate trial, if your lordship 
<would vouchsafe the answer, p. 345. 

ITo. 2a. 

Sc. I. If this had not been a gentlewoman, she sbould bctve been 
Jfuried out of Christian burial, p. 331. 
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Sc. 2. He «u)(u likely, bad he ^«»i put on. 

To have prov'd most royally*, p. 352. 

ITo. 2 b. 

If you ^////, it would not much apprttve me. p. 344. 
if/i^/ I but time ... I could tell you. p. 350. 

Sc. f . 7/* the man go to this water and drown himself, it s, 
will he, nill he, he goes. But \f the water come to 
him, and drown him, he drowns not himself, p. 331. 

He shall recover his wits there ; or (/* he do not, it's no 
great matter there, p. 335. 

^ he ^ not rotten before he dief, he <tvill last you some 
eight year. p. 336. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them tbrow 
Millions of acres on us : till our ground, .... 
XMake Ossa like a wart. p. 339. 

Sc. 2. If it please his majesty , , , , let the foils be brought, . 

P- 345. 
If your mind disliJie anything, obej^. 

If it be now, 'tis not to come ; if it be not to come, it 

<will be now ; if it be not now, yet it <will come. 

p. 346. 
If Hamlet from himself be tcCen away. 

And, when he's not himself, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not. 

If\ be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wrongM. p. 347. 

If Hamlet gyve the first or second hit. 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance ^r^. p. 348. 

Condition implied. , 

Sc. I. 'Tttuere to consider too curiously, to consider so, p. 337. 

* Mixed construction. 

t ' Before he die.' Relative time clause. 

X * Till/ &c. Relative time clause. 

I 
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But that great command o'ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified ba've lodged^ &c. p. 337. 

We should profane the service of the dead, 

To sing sage requiem, and such rest to her, 

As to peace-parted souls, p. 338. 

Sc. 2. To know a man well, <were to know himself, p. 344. 

lirst Clause waating. 
Sc. I. The more pity, that great folk should have countenance 
in this world to drown or hang themselves, p. 33i« 
It might be the pate of a politician — might it not? 
This might be my lord Such-a-one. p. 333. 

Might they not stop a beer-barrel. 

Imperial Caesar, dead, and tum'd to clay. 

Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away. p. 337. 

Forty thousand brothers 

Could not with all their quantity of love 

Make up my sum. 

Woul't iveepf <woul't fight f wouPt fast? &c. 
rU do *t. p. 339. 

Sc. a. You shall find in him the continent of what part a 
gentleman *ivould see. p. 343. 

Who else would trace him, (is) his umbrage, nothing 
more. p. 344. 

Thou wouldst not think, how ill all's here about my 
heart. 

It is such a kind of gain-giving as would perhaps trou- 
ble a woman, p. 346. 

What is it ye would see? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 

Where should we have our thanks? p. 351. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. Age .... hath shipped me intill the land. 
As if I had never been such. 

How the knave jowls it to the ground, as {/* it were 
Cain's jawbone, that did the first murther! p. 333- 
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Sc. 2. It is very sultry, as U*were, p. 343. 

Not from his mouth 
Had it the ability of life to thank you. p. 351. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw. p. 337. 

May violets spring. 

I hop'd thou shotddst ha*ue been my Hamlet's wife. 

Treble woe 
Fall ten times treble on that cursed head. p. 338. 

Sc. 2. ^hat .... my head should be struck off. 

An earnest conjuration from the king — 
As love between them as the palm should Jlourish"* ; 
As peace should still her wheaten garland ivear, — 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, p. 341. 

I dare not confess that, lest I should compare with him 

in excellence, p. 344. 
I would it might ^^- hangers till then. p. 345. 
Provided 1 be so able as now. p. 346. 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee. p. 350. 
Heaven make thee free. 
Sing thee to thy rest. 

Give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed. 

Lest more mischance, 
On plots, and errors, happen, p. 352. 

Time Bentenoes. 
Sc. I. How long will a man lie i' the earth ere he ro/? p. 335. 

Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till hejind it stopping a bung-hole? p. 337. 

Belative Sentence. 

Sc. 2. He sends to know if your pleasure hold. p. 346. 

* Relative Clause. * As' is equal to * in as much as.' 

I 2 
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ACT I. 
Ckmditional Sentenoes. 

Ko. 1. 

Sc. 7. If it <were done when 'tis done, then *twere well 
It fwere done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
*Migbt be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We* d Jump the life to come. p. 23. 

Seoond Clause Indioative. 

Sc. 7. If we sifould fail? 

We fail! p. 26. 

No. a a. 

Sc. 5. Is not thy master with him? who, tiver*t so, 
Wbuld have informed for preparation, p. 20. 

Sc. 7. I ivould, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have .... dajb'd the brains out, bad I so j<wom, p. 25. 

No. 8. 

Sc. 3. Thou sbalt get kings, tbougb thou he none. p. 14. 

If chance will bave me king, why chance maj crown 
me. p. 17. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. 7. To be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. p. 25. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. 4. That migbt yet enkindle you unto the crown, p. 16. 

* Dependent Sentence. 
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Sc. 6. Thou twouldst be great : 

What thou twouldst highly, 

That twouIJjt thou holily ; twouldst not plaj false, 

And yet twouldst wrongly twin: thou* dst have, great 

Glamis, 
That which cries, *Thus thou must do if thou have it*.' 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do, 
Than wishest should be undone f* 

Who almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than twould make up his message, p. 30. 

Sc. 7. Golden opinions 

Which twould be twom now in their newest gloss. 

Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life ? p. 25. 

Second Clause wantiiig. 

Sc. 4. To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd. 
As *t<were a careless trifle, p. 18. 

Dependent Sentenoee. 

Sc. 4. Would thou hadst less deserv'd, 

7hat the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine. p. 18. 

Sc. 5. That thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, p. 19. 

Hie thee hither, 
Ihat I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 

Come thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
7hat my keen knife see not the woUnd it makes; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. p. 20. 

• No. 3. f Dependent Clause. 
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ACT II. 
Conditiozial Sentenoea. 

ITo. 1. 

Sc. I. When we can entreat an hour to serve, 

We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you <wouid grant the time. p. 28. 

Sc. 3. If SL man were porter of hell-gate, he sbould have old 
turning the key. p. 32. 

No. 2 a. 

Sc. 2. Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done it. p. 30. 

Sc. 3. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv^d a blessed time. p. 36. 

NO. 8. 

Sc. 2. If he do bleed 

r II gild the faces of the grooms withal, p. 31. 

Conditiou implied. 

Sc. I. Our will became the servant to defect; 

Which else should free have wrought, p. 27. 

Sc. 2. To know my deed, 'twere best not know myself, p. 32. 

First Clauae wanting. 

Sc. I. A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep, p. 27. 

Sc. 3. The repetition in a woman's ear, 
- Would murtber as it fell. p. 35. 

Sc. 4. God*s benison go with you, and with those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. p. 39. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. As they had seen me with these hangman's hands, p. 30. 
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Sc. 4. Duncan's horses broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending 'gainst obedience, as they woidd 
Make war with mankind, p. 38. 

Dependent Sentenoee. 

Sc. I. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. 
She strike upon the bell. p. i. 

Sc. 2. Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou couldst, 

p. 32. 

Sc. 4. Well ; may you see things well done there : — adieu ; 
Lest our old robes sit easier than our new. p. 39. 

ACT III. 
Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Sc. 4. I am in blood 

Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning «were as tedious as go o*er. p. 53. 

No. 2 a. 

Sc. I. i/* he had been forgotten 

It bad been as a gap in our great feast, p. 40. 

SC. 4. Here had we now our country's honour roof^d^ 

Were the grac'd person of our ^anquo present, p. 50. 

No. 2 b. 

Sc. 4. The times have been. 

That, fujhen the brains <were out, the man would die, p. 5 1 . 

Sc. 6. I do think, 

That had he Duncan's sons under his key, 
(As*, an* t please heaven, he shall not,) they should Jind 
tWhat *t<were to kill a father; so should Fleance. p. 55. 

No. 3. 

Sc. I. If there come truth from them, .... 

May they not be my oracles as well ? p. 40. 

• No. 3. i* Relative Clause. 
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Go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night, p. 41. 

If \t be so J 
For Banquo's issue have I JiPd my mind. p. 42.' 

Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to night, p. 45. 

Sc. 6. Whom, you may say, if \ please you, Fleance kill'd. p. 55. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. I. We should ha've else desired your good advice, p. 40. 

Sc. 2. I ftvould set my life on any chance to mend it. p. 44. 

Sc. 4. Then comes my fit again : I had else been perfect, p. 49. 

Sc. 6. *T<ivould have angered any heart alive 
To hear the men deny it. p. 55 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. In his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be feared, p. 41. 

All things else that might . . . 
Say, thus did Banquo. p. 43. 

Though I could 
With bare-fac'd power stweep him from my sight, 
Yet I must not. p. 44. 

Sc. 4. That dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. 

These flaws and starts .... <would well become 
A woman's story, p. 50. 

Sc. 6. That well might 

Ad*vise him to a caution, p. 56. 

Seoond Clause "wanting. 
Sc. 6. (He) hums ; as who should say, &c, p. 56. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I It was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity; 
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But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings, p. 40. 

God be with you. p. 41. 
Sc. 3. Say to the kiftg, I would attend his leisure. 
Sc. 4. Good digestion nvait on appetite. 

May it please your highness, sit. p. 50. 

Would he fivere here. p. 51. 

Sc. 6. 7hat, by the help of these, we may again 

G/Tv to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. 

Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold * 

*His message ere he come; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country, p. 56. 

Time SentenooB. 

Sc. 2. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck. 
Till thou applaud the deed. p. 47. 

Sc. 4. Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 

Which must be acted, ere they may be scanned, p. 53. 

Sc. 5. V\\ catch it ere it come to ground, p. 54. 



ACT IV. 
Ck>nditional Sentences. 

19'o. 1. 

Sc. 2. Should I stay longer 

It tivould be my disgrace, and your discomfort, p. 64. 

If he <were dead, you V eweep for him : if you would not, 
it twere a good sign that I should quickly have a new 
father, p. 65. 

Sc. 3. Were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

* Time Sentence. 
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should forge 

Quarrels unjust against the good. p. 68. 

Second Clause, Indicative. 

Sc. 3. though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so., p. 66. 

NcSb. 

Sc. X. Had I three ears I V hear thee. p. 60. 

So. 3. Had I power, I should 

Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. p. 69. 

Kg. 8. 

Sc. I. Though you untie the winds . . . , 
Though bladed com be lodged. 

answer me 

To what I ask you. p. 59. 

Sc. 3. ^such a one be Jit to govern, speak, p. 69. 

If'itbe mine, 
Keep it not from me. p. 72. 

If he * scape f 
Heaven yor^/w him too. p. 73. 

Condition implied. 
Sc. 2. To tlo worse to you were fell cruelty, p. 65. 

Sc. 3. I wotdd not be the villain that thou think'st 

For the whole space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. p. 67. 

To relate the manner. 
Were on the quarry of these murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. p. 73. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. Poor bird! ihon^dst never fear the net nor lime. 
Why should I, mother ? p. 64. 

Whither should IJyf p. 65. 

""^c. 3. What should he bef p. 67. . 
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Your matrons and your maids could not Jill up 

The cistern of my lust: and my desire 

All continent impediments would oWbear. p. 68. 

(I) <would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, p. 70. 

I have words 
That cwould be ImvPd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. p. 72. 
O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. p. 73- 

Seoond Clauae wanting. 

Sc. 3. It resounds 

As if it felt with Scotland, p. 66. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. Thou shalt not live, 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies. 
And sleep in spite of thunder, p. 60. 
An eternal cwcsefall on you. p. 61. 

Ihat this great king may kindly say^ 
Our duties did his welcome pay. p. 62. 

Sc. 2. God help thee. 

Heaven preserve you. p. 65. 

Sc. 3. I think, withal. 

There (would be hsxids i^lifted in my right, p. 67, 

God above 
Deal between thee and me. p. 69. 

Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like. p. 70. 

Heaven rest them now. p. 73- 

Belative Sentences. 

Sc. I. Say if thou'^^ rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters*, p. 59. 

Sc. 2. In no place so unsanctilied 

Where such as thou mayst find him. p. 65. 
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ACT V. 

Ck>iiditional Sentences. 

ITo. 1, 

Sc. 3. If thou couldsty doctor, cast 

The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would i^laud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again, p. 80. 

Were I from Dunsinane away and clear. 

Profit again should hardly drafiv me here. p. 81. 

No. 2 a. 

Sc. 5. Were they not forced with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, p. 82. 

No. 2 b. 

Sc. 7. Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I fivouid not tivish them to a fairer death, p. 87. 

No.S. 

Sc. 5. Let me endure your wrath i/'t be not so. 

If thy speech be sooth : 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. p. 83. 

Sc. 7. If thou be* St slainy and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children's ghosts *will haunt me still, p. 86. 

Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
Yet I will try the last. p. 87. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. 5. The time has been, my senses <would have cooled 
To hear a night-shriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse^ and stir 
As life nuere in't. p. 82. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. Who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him? 
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I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole body. p. 76. 

Sc. 2. Their dear causes 

Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. p. 77. 

Sc. 3. Mouth-honour, breath. 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 

p. 79- 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence ? p. 80. 

Sc. 5. She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. p. 82. 

Sc. 7. The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. p. 85. 

Why shotdd I play the Roman, fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? p. 86. 

What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time .... 
We will perform in measure, time, and place, p. 88. 

Dependent Sentences. 
' Sc. I. nris most meet you should, p. 75. 
Pray God, it be. p. 76. 
Sc. 7. I wish the estate o* the world were now undone, p. 84. 
I would the friends we miss were safe arrived, p. 87. 

Time Sentenoes. 

Sc. 3. T/// Bimam wood remove to Dunsinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. p. 78. 

Sc. 4. rU fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack'd. p. 80. 

Belative Sentence. 

Sc. 2. Who knows j^ Donaldbain be with his brother? p. 77. 
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KING LEAR. 

ACT I. 
ConditiLonal BentenoeB. 

Sc. 2. If our father would sleep till I waked him, you sJbouU 
enjoy half his revenue for ever. 

If the matter were good, my lord, I durst swear it were* 
his. p. 265. 
Sc. 4. Which, if you should^ the fault 

Would not ^scc^e censure, nor the redresses sleep, p. 275. 

Such a daughter. 
Should sure to the slaughter. 
If my cap would buy sl halter, p. 279. 

Sc. 5. IfsL man's brains were in his heels were 't not in danger 
of kibes? p. 280. 

If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I V have thee beaten for 
being old before thy time. p. 281. 

TSo, 2 a. 

Sc. 2. I should have been that I am, had the maidenliest star 
in the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing, p. 267. 

ITo. 2 b. 

Sc. I. Stood I within his grace, 

\ would prefer him to a better place, p. 262. 

Sc. 4. If\ gave them all my living, I V keep my coxcombs 
myself, p. 273. 

If I had a monopoly out, they would have part on 't. 

p. 274. 
Kg. 8. 

Sc. I. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart, p. 258. 

* Dependent Sentence. 
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Ify on the tenth day following, 
Thy banish'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death. 

If aught within that little seeming substance, 

may fitly like your grace, 

She'j there and she is yours, p. 259. 

Be it lawful, I take up what's cast away. p. 261. 

If our father carry authority with such dispositions as 
he bears, this last surrender of his will but offend us. 

Sc. 2. If this letter speed 

And my invention thri've^ Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate, p. 263. 

If\\.he nothing, I shall not need spectacles, p. 264. 

If\t shall please you to suspend your indignation, 

you should run a certain course ; where, if you violently 
proceed against him .... it would make a great gap 
in your own honour, p. 265. 

If yowr honour yW^f it meet, I will place you where you 
shall hear us confer of this. p. 266. 

If you do stir abroad, go armed. 

I am no honest man, if there be any good meaning 
toward you. p. 268. 

Sc. 3. Ifh& distaste it, let him to my sister. 

Sc. 4. If but as well I other accents borrow, 

my good intent 

May carry through itself, p. 269. 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemned, 
So may it come, &c. 

If thou be* St as poor for a subject as he's for a king, thou 
art poor enough, p. 270. 

I beseech you pardon me, my lord, if I be mistaken. 

p. 271. 

If ihovL follow him, thou mtut needs wear my coxcomb. 

p. 272. 

If she sustain him and his hundred knights, p. 279. 
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Sc. 5. If yoiir diligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore 
you. p. 280. 

Ck>ndition implied. 

Sc. I. Which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith that reason without miracle 

Should never plant in me. p. 260. 
Sc. 2. I ivould unstate myself to be in a due resolution, p. 266. 
Sc. 4. Which, in the tender of a wholesome weal, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 

Which else were shame, p. 275. 

First Claiise wanting. 

Sc. I. What luouldst thou do, old man? p. 258. 

I would not from your love make such a stray. 

To match you where I hate. p. 260. 
Sc. 2. I would fain think it were* not. p. 265. 
Sc. 3. I *d ha've it come to question. 

Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 

That he hath given away. 

I would breed from hence occasions, p. 269. 
Sc. 4. You have that in your countenance which I would fain 
call master, p. 270. 

What wouldst thou with us? 
Who wouldst thou serve? p. 271. 

I would soon learn to lie. p. 274. 

1 had rather be any kind of thing than a fool : and yet 
I would not be thee, nuncle. p. 275. 

I would learn that : for by the marks of sovereignty 
.... I should be false persuaded I had daughters, p. 276. 

Sc. 5. Thou wouldst make a good fool. 

I would not be mad. p. 281. 

* Dependent Sentence. 
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Second Clause waxLting. 

Sc. I. Better thou 

Hadjt not been bom than not t' have pleas'd me better. 

p. 261. 

Sc. 2. What news? So please your lordship, none. p. 264. 

As if we were villains on necessity, p. 267. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. That we our largest bounty may extend 

Where nature doth with merit challenge, p. 255. 

Mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may mar your fortunes, p. 256, 

The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid. 

And your large speeches may your deeds approve, p. 259. 

This is most strange, 
^bat she .... should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, p. 260. 

Peace be with Burgundy. 

'Tis strange that from their cold'st neglect 

My love should kindle to inflam'd respect, p. 261. 

Well may you. prosper, p. 262. 

Sc. 2. The heat of his displeasure .... so rageth in him, 
that with the mischief of your person it <wotdd scarcely 
allay, p. 268. 

Sc. 3. I shall, that I may speak, p. 269. 

Go you and tell my daughter / wotdd speak with her. 

p. 272. 
I for sorrow sung. 

That such a king should play bo-peep. 

And go the fools among, p. 274. 

I would you would make use of your good wisdom, p. 276. 

That it may live 
And be a thwart disnatur*d torment to her. 

K 
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That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

I am asham'd 

That these hot tears 

Should make thee worth them. p. 278. 

That on every dream .... 
He may enguard his dotage with their powers, p. 279. 

Belative SentenceB. 

Sc. 2. I am thinking, brother, of a prediction I read this other 
day, <what should folUnu these eclipses, p. 267. 

Such men as may besort- your age. . p. 277. 

And thereto add such reasons of your own. 
As may compact it more. p. 278. 

ACT II. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. L 

Sc. I. Dost thou think. 

If I ttvotdd stand against thee," «would the reposal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee 
Make thy words faith'd? p. 284, 

No marvel then, though he <ivere ill affected, p. 285. 

Sc. 2. If I ivere your father's dog. 

You should not use me so. p. 290. 

So. 4. If thou shouldst not be glad, 

I <ivould divorce me from thy mother's tomb. p. 297. 

No. 2 a. 

Sc. 2. A tailor, sir, a stone-cutter, or a painter, could not hatye 
made him so ill, though they had been but two hours 
at the trade, p. 288. 

Sc. 4. An thou hadst been set i' the stocks for that question, 
thou hadst well deser-ued it. p. 295. 
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ITo. 2 b. 

Sc. I. Thou mtut make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were* very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it. p. 284. 

Sc. 2. If I bad thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me. p. 286. 

Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I V dri've ye cackling home to Camelot. p. 289. 

Sc. 4. If then they chanced to slack you, 

We could control them. p. 301. 

No. 8. 

Sc. I. If it be true all vengeance comes too short. 

If he he taken, he shall never more 
Be feared of doing harm. p. 285. 

Sc. 2. Though it he night, yet the moon shines, p. 286. 

Sc. 4. If sir, perchance 

She have restrained the riots of your followers, 

*T is on such ground 

As clears her from all blame, p. 297. 

O heavens, 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
jillow obedience, if you yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause, p. 299. 

If it he you that stir these daughters* hearts, 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely, p. 302. 

Seoond Clause Indieative. 

Sc. 2. He that beguiled you, in a plain accent, was a plain 
knave ; which, for my part, I will not he, though I 
should win your displeasure to entreat me to it. p. 290. 

Sc. 4. If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear'st. 

p. 302. 

* Dq)endent Clause. 

X 2 
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First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. Some blood drawn on me woM beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour, p. 283. 

What I should denyf-- 
As this I <would; ay, though thou didit produce* 
My very character,— I V turn it all 
To thy suggestion, p. 284. 

Sc. 4. I mjould have none but knaves follow it. p. 295. 

The kiujg <u)ould speak with Cornwall : the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, p. 296. 

I V ha-ve all well betwixt you. p. 297. 

I could as well he brought 
To knee his throne, p. 300. 

What should you need of more ? 

How, in one house, 
Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity? 

Why might you not, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants? p. 301. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool? p. 289. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. Would he deny his letter, said he ? 

His picture 
Will I send far and near, that all the kingdom 
May have due note of him. p. 284. 

Sc. 2. That such a slave as this should wear a sword, p. 288. 

The king must take it ill, 
That he, so slightly valued in his messenger. 
Should have him thus restrained, p. 290. 

* No. 2 b. 
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Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 
That by thy comfortable beams I may 
Ptruse this letter, p. 292. 

Sc. 4. 'Tis strange that they should so depart from home, 
And not send back my messenger, p. 293. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, 
Ust it break thy neck with following, p. 295. 

This approves her letter. 
That she <would soon be here. p. 299. 

Tixne Sentenoe. 

Sc. 4. At their chamber door Til beat the drum, 
7i7/ it cry sleep to death, p. 296. 

ACT III. 
Conditional Bentenoes. 

Kg. 2a. 

Sc. 7. If wolves had at thy gate howPd that stem time. 

Thou shouldst have said, *Good porter, turn the key.' 

- p. 322. 

No. 2 b. 

Sc. 4. Thou * dst* shtm a bear, 

But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea. 
Thou *dst meet the bear i' the mouth, p. 310. 

Sc. 7. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 
IV shake it on this quarrel, p. 323. 

Na 8. 

Sc. I. There is division. 

Although as yet the face of it be covered, p. 304. 

Sc. 3. If he ask for me, I am ill. p. 309. 

Sc. 4. My duty cannot stffer 

To obey in all your daughters' hard commands, 
Though their injunction be to bar my doors, p. 314. 

* First Clause wanting. 
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Sc. 5. If the matter of this paper be certain, you ha've 
Mighty business in hand. 

I wjll persevere in my course of loyalty, though the con- 
flict be sore between that and my blood, p. 316. 

Sc. 6. Tooth that poisons if it bite 

Be thy mouth or black or white .... 
Tom nvill make him weep and wail. p. 318. 

Sc. 7. I 7/ never care what wickedness I do, 
If \h\s man come to good. 

If she live long, .... 
And in the end meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters, p. 324. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Sc. 6. If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his life. 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in assured loss. p. 319. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. 4. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we bad been all shamed, 

p. 312. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. This night wherein the cub-drawn bear ^vould couch, 

p. 304. 

Sc. 4. Vd rather break mine own. p. 310. 

There could I han}e him now. p. 311. 

Sc. 6. This rest ndght yet ha've baMd thy broken senses. 

p. 320. 

Sc. 7. The sea .... ivould ha*ve buofd up. p. 322. 

To lead him where he fwould. p. ^24. 

Second Clause wanting. 
Sc. 4. Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand? p. 310. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. ^hat things might change or cease, p. 304. 
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Sc. 3. When I desired their leave that I might pity him, they 
took from me the use of mine own house. 

Go you and maintain talk with the duke, that my charity 
he not of him percei^ved. p. 309. 

Sc. 4. Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

^hat thou mayst shake the superfiux to them. p. 311. 

Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 

Should have thus little mercy on their flesh? p. 312. 

He said it would be thus. p. 315. 

Sc. 5. O heavens! that this treason <were not. 

Seek out where thy father is, that he may be ready for 
our apprehension, p. 316. 

Sc. 7. Lest it see more, prevent it. p. 323. 

Belative Sentenoe. 

Sc. 6. Tell me, whether a madman be a gentleman, or a yeo- 
man, p. 317. 

Time Sentence. 

Sc. 7. He that will think to live till he be old 
Give me some help. p. 323. 

ACT IV. 
Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Sc. I. Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
Vd say I had eyes again, p. 326. 

Sc. 3. Sorrow 

fVould be a rarity most belov'd, if all 
Could so become it. p. 332. 

Sc. 6. If I could bear it longer 

My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Bum itself out. p. 337. 

Were all thy letters suns, I could not see, p. 340. 
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No. 2 a. 

Sc. 6. Had he been where he thought, 

By this had thought been past. 

Hadst thou been aught but gossamers, feathers, air, 
So many fathom down precipitating 
Thou badjt jbi'ver*d like an egg. p. 337. 

And ch*ud ba* been zwagger'd out of my life, *t<tvouid 
not Jbave been zo long as 'tis by a vort night, p. 344. 

Sc. 7. Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them., p. 346. 

Mine enemy's dog, 
though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. p. 347. 

No. 2 b. 

Sc. 2. This kiss, if // durst speaky 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air. p. 328. 

No. 8. 

Sc. 6. If Edgar //w, O, bless him. p. 337. 

If your will want not, time and place will be fruitfully 
offered. 

There is nothing done, if he return the conqueror, p. 344. 

Sc. 7. If you have poison for me, I ivill drink it. p. 348. 

Seoond Clause Indicative. 

Sc. 2. Were it my fitness 

To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones, p. 330. 

Ck>iidition implied. 

Sc. I. But that thy strange mutations make us hate thee, 
Life tfvould not jield to age. p. 325. 
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He has some reason, else he cotdd not beg. p. 326. 

•So distribution should undo excess, p. 327. 

Sc. 3. Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues, p. 332. 

Sc. 6. For all beneath the moon 

Would I not lei^ upright, p. 336. 

•So should my thoughts be se^>er*d from my griefs, p. 345. 

Sc. 7. I should e*en tUe with pity, 

To see another thus. p. 347. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. Whose reverence even the head-lugg'd bear luotdd 
lick. p. 329. 

Sc. 5. What might import my sister's letter to him? p. 334. 

Sc. 6. Thus might he pass indeed, p. 337. 

I ivould not take this from report, p. 340. 

There thou mighiest behold the great image of autho- 
rity, p. 341. 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt. 

This <u;ould make a man, a man of salt. 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. p. 342. 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress. 
As badness <would desire, p. 344 . 

Your (wife, so I twould say) affectionate servant, p. 345. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Sc. 3. Once or twice she heav'd the name of father 

Pandngly forth, as i/" it pressed her heart, p. 332. 

Sc. 6. Better I were distract, p. 345. 

Dependent Sentenoee. 

Sc. 2. I told him you were coming, p. 328. 

(He) quit the house on purpose, that their punishment 
Might have the freer course, p. 331. 
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Sc. 4. Seek for him ; 

Lejt his ungovern'd rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. p. 333. 

Soon may I hear and see him! p. 334. 

Sc. 5. Would I could meet him, madam ; I <ivould shotv 
What party 1 do follow, p. 335. 

Sc. 6. So may it be, indeed. 

rU look no more, 
Lest my brain turn. 

Fairies and gods 
Prosper it with thee! p. 336. 

Hence, 
Lest that infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. p. 344. 

Sc. 7. So please your majesty 

^hat we may wake the king? p. 346. 

Would I were assur'd 
Of my condition, p. 347. 

Methinks I should know you and know this man. p. 348. 

Belative Sentences. 

Sc. 3. Patience and sorrow strove 

Who should express her goodliest, p. 331. 

I know. not how conceit may rob 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft, p. 337. 

Sc. 6. Ise try whether your costard or my ballow be the 
harder, p. 344. 

TJTno Sentence. 

Sc. 6. Henceforth V\\ bear 

Affliction, till it do cry out itself, p. 338. 
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ACT V. 

CkxnditioziaL Sentenoes. 

No. 1. 

Sc. 3. That were the most if he should husband you. p. 355. 

Na2b. 

Sc. I. If e'er your grace had speech with one so poor, 
Hear me one word. p. 351. 

Sc. 3. Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee. p. 359. 

Had I your tongues and eyes I*d use them so 
*^hat heaven's vault should crack, p. 362; 

No. 8. 

Sc. 3. If it he man's work I twill do it. p. 354. 

If none appear to prove upon thy person, 
Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 
There is my pledge, p. 356. 

Draw thy sword: 
Thaty if my speech offend 2l noble heart, 
fThy arm may do thee justice, p. 357. 

If it be so, 
It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

If fortune brag of two she lov'd and hated, 
One of them we behold, p. 362. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. 3. Myself could else outfrofwn false fortune's frown, p. 353' 

I am not well: else I should answer 
From a full-flowing stomach, p. 355. 

* Dependent Clanse. t Also a Dependent Clause. 
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In <wijdomf I should ask thy name. p. 358. 

To amplify too much, <iuould make much more. p. 360. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. 1 had rather lose the battle than that sister 
Should loosen him and me. p. 350. 

Let her who <vuould he rid of him demise 
His speedy taking off. p. 352. 

Sc. 3. What safe and nicely I might well delay^ 

I disdain and spurn, p. 358. 

This nxiould have seemed a period 
To such as love not sorrow, p. 360. 

I might ha've sav^d her. 

I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made them skip. p. 362. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Sc. 3. As if we twere God*s spies, p. 353. 

You look as you had something more to say. 

He fastened on my neck, and bellow*d out, 
As heV burst heaven^ p. 360. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. 2. Pray that the right may thrive, 
Grace go with you, sir! p. 352. 

Sc. 3. Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded, p. 355. 

O, that my heart <would burst! 

O, our lives' sweetness ; 

That we the pain of death <would hourly die^ 
Rather than die at once. p. 359. 

Belative Sentences. 

Sc. I. Know of the duke if his last purpose hold, p. 350. 
Sc. 3. Produce the bodies be they alive or dead. p. 360. 
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He hates him .... 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer, p. 364. 

Tixne Sentenoe. 

Sc. 3. Good guard: 

Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. p. 353. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

ACT I. 

Conditional Sentences. 

TSro.l. 

Sc. I. Sickness is catching; O, were favour so, 

Yours euxmld I catchy fair Hermia, ere I go; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye. 

My tongue should catch your tongue's sweet melody. 

p. 15. 

Sc. 2. An you should do it too terribly, you ivould fright the 
duchess and the ladies. 

*If that you should fright the ladies out of their wits, 
they eivould have no more discretion but to hang us. 

p. 19. 
Il'o. 8. 

Sc. I. Be it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I begy &c. p. 10. 

The worst that may befall me in this case, 
If \ refuse to wed Demetrius, p. 11. 

If it be, give it me. p. 19. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Sc. I. ^ there <ivere a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness Sd lay siege to it. p. 13. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated. 
The rest /V/ give to be to you translated, p. 15. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. To wed Demetrius, as he would, p. 12. 
Which I cotdd well beteem, p. 13. 

* An elliptical expression for * if it should happen that you/ &c. 
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You fivere best to call them generally, man by man. 

p. 17. 
Sc. 2. I could play Ercles rarely. i 

That were enough to hang us all. 

That twould hang us, every mother's son. 

What beard were I best to play it in? p. 18. 

Beoond Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. I will roar you anU were any nightingale, p. 19. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. I beg the ancient privilege of Athens, 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her. p. 10. 

Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke! 

I beseech your grace that I may know, &c. p. 11. 

O that your frowns would teach my smUes such skill. 

O that my prayers could such affection move. 

Would that fault were mine. p. 15. 

Good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. 

As you on him Demetrius dote on you. p. 16. 

Sc. 2. Ihat they would shriek. p. 19. 

Belative Sentence. 
Sc. I. I know not .... how it may concern my modesty, p. 19. 



ACT II. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Ko.d. 

Sc. 2. The next thing then she waking looks upon, 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. p. 27. 

If thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief, p. 28. 
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SC..3. Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, .... 
In thy eye that shall appear 
When thou wak'st, it h thy dear. p. 31. 

Staj though thou kill me. p. 32. 

Speak, an if you hear, p. 34. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. Jealous Oberon vjovld have the child, p. 22. 

Sc. 3. On whose eyes I nught apprwe 
This flower's force, p. 32. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Sc. 2. ^j it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts, p. 26. 
Sc. 3. What though he love your Hermia? p. 33. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

Sc. I. Take heed the queen come not within his sight, p. 21. 

Would that he <were gone. p. 23. 

Sc. 2. ^hat he may prove 

More fond 

Look thou meet me. p. 29. 

Sc. 3. Never harm, nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh. p. 30. 

Thy love ne'er alter, till thy sweet life end*, p. 31. 

Sleep ^ve thee all his rest, 

With half that wish the wisher's eyes he pressed, p. 32. 

O, that a lady, of one man refus'd. 

Should of another therefore be abused! .... 

Never majst thou come Lysander near. p. 34. 

Time Sentenoes. 

Sc. 3. Ere he do leave this grove, 
Thou shalt fly him. 

Ere the flrst cock cro<w, p. 29. 

What though he love your Hermia? p. 33. 

• Time Sentence. 
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ACT III. 
Ck>xiditional Bentenoes. 

Sc. I. If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine, p. 38. 
Sc. 2. Jn if I could, what should I get therefore? p. 43. 

iro.2b. 

so. 2. If you were civil and knew courtesy, 
You would not do me so much injury. 

^you were men 

You would not tue a gentle lady so. p. 46. 

So. I. If you think I come hither as a lion, it were pity eft 
my life. p. 36. 

If that wijjr ^tf, then all Is well. p. 37. 

Who would give a bird the lie, though he fry * Cuckoo* 
never so? p. 39. 

Sc. 2. ^ she ^tf by, beg of her for remedy, p. 44. 

though I ^tf not so in grace as you .... 
This you should pity. 

If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 

You would not make me such an argument, p. 48. 

If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. p. 49. 

Though she ^ but little, she is fierce, p. 50. 

If but once thou show me thy grey light, 

Vll Jind Demetrius, and revenge this spite, p. 54. 

Second ClauBe Indicative. 

Sc. I. This w ... to fright me, if they could, p. 38. 

If i had wit enough to get out of this wood, I have 
enough to serve mine own turn. p. 39. 

L 
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First ClauBe wantixig. 

^ 

Sc. I. I would with you, or I would request you, or I would 
entreat ypu not to fear. p. 36. 

As true as truest horse that yet would never tire. p. 38. 

Who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? p. 39. 

Sc. 2. This falls out better than I could devise, p. 42. 

Would he have stoPn atwaj 
From sleeping Hermia? 

Vd rather give his carcase to my hounds, p. 43. 

None of noble sort 
Would so offend a virgin, p. 46. 

Second ClauBe wantixig. 

Sc. 2. hs if our hands, oun sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate, p. 47. 

Take on, as you would follow, p. 49. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. Methinks you should have little reason for that. p. 39. 

Sc. 2. ril believe as soon, 

This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, p. 43. 

Helena of Athens look \Aio\x find. 

. . . . See thou bring her here. p. 44. 

Why should you think that I should woo in scorn ? 

p. 45. 
Lest to thy peril, thou cdty it dear. p. 46. 

Did you not tell me, I should know the man ? 

Lead these testy rivals so astray. 

As one come not within another's way. 

From each other look thou lead them thus. p. 52. 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon. p. 53. 

Shine .... that I may back to Athens by daylight. 

P- 55. 
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' Belative 8entenoes. 

Sc. 2. r wonder, if Titania be awaJk^d. p. 41. 
Whether he be dead or no. 

Look ho<iv I go, ' p. 43. 

« 

ACT IV. 
Conditional Sentences. 

ISTo, 2 a. 

Sc. 2. If our sport had gone forward we had all been made 
men. p. 64. 

170.8. 

Sc. I. If my hair </o but tickle me I wkj^ scratch, p. 57. 

Man is but an ass if he ^0 a^o»/ to expound this dream. 
.... Man is but a patched fool if he w/V/ <?^r to 
say what methought I had. p. 63. 

Sc. 2. If he come not, then the play is marred, p. 64. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

An the duke had not ^'v«i him sixpence a-day for 
playing Pyramus, I* II be hanged, p. 64. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. I. I would be loth to have you tyverftwxm with a honey-bag. 
' p. 57. 

First Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. I c(mld munch your good dry oats. p. 58. 

Truly wouid I speak, p. 61. 

Where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law. 
They would have stoPn away. p. 62. 

Sc. 2. He would have deserved it. p. 64. 

L 2 
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Dependent Sentences. 
Sc. I. Have a care the honey-bag break not. p. 57- 
'Tbat she jboM be your wife. p. 6a. 

ACT V. 
Conditional Sentences. 

ITo. 1. 

Sc. I. If I should as lion come in strife 

Into this place, *t<were pity of my life. p. 73. 

TSto* 2 a. 

Sc. I. -j^he that writ it had played Pyramus, and hanged him- 
self in Thisbe's garter, it nvould have been a fine 
tragedy, p. 76. 

No. 8« 

Sc. I. So please your grace, the prologue is addressed, p. 69. 

The worst are no worse, if imagination amend them. 

^we imagine no worse of them than they of themselves, 
they may pass for excellent men. p. 72. 

Give me your hands if we be friends, p. 78. 

£tocond Clause Indicative. 

Sc. I. If it nuould but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy. p. 66. 

First Clause wanting. 
Sc. I. Such a wall as I ivotdd have you think, p. 71. 

This passion would go near to make a man look sad. 

p. 74- 
Second Clause wanting. 

Sc. I. This man is Pyramus, i/you would know, p. 70. 

Condition implied. 

Sc. I. With the help of a surgeon he might yet recover, p. 75. 
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Dependent Sentences. 

Sc. I. That you should think we come not to offend, p. 69. 

That you should here repent you. p. 70. 

Jove ji&ifA^ thee well for this. p. 72. 

I am weary of this moon : 
Would he would change, p. 73. 

Belative Sentence. 

Sc. I. I wonder j^the lion be to speak, p. 71. 

Time Sentence. 
Sc. I. Wonder on, till truth make all things plam. p. 70. 
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WORDSWORTH. 
Vol. I. 

POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF 

CHILDHOOD. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

POKM 

!• I could twhh my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety, p. 3. 

Ko. 8. 

5. If you look t^ you plainly may see. p. 8. 

Second Clause Indicative, 

If you should look 
There' J nothing to see but a cushion of snow. p. 8. 

Second Claase wanting. 

Softer than if it civere covered with silk. p. 8. 

(He) growls as j^ he fujould fix his claws 
Right in the slates, p. 9. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig. p. 9. 

First Clause wanting. 

6. I could ba've joined the wanton chase, p. 12. 

Second Clause wanting. 

7. As if \ht wind blenu many ways, 
I heard the sound, p. 13. 
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POBM « 

She wept 
As if her innocent heart would break. 

As if her grief 
CouJd never never have sm end. p. 14. 

As if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong. 

As if she bad lost her only friend 

She wept, nor would be pacified, p. 15. 

First Clause wantixig. 

9. What should it know of death? p. 19. 

10. Had you rather be^ . . , 
On Kilve's smooth shore? 

At Kilve Vd rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm. p. 23. 

KTo. 1. 

My heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn. 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn, p. 24. 

12. ^Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring. 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb, that little maid might sing, 

p. 28. 

First Clause wanting. 

What is it. thou wouldst seekf p. 28. 

No, 8. 

If the sun be shining hot, ... 
This beech is standing by. p. 28. 

First Clause wanting. 

Whither wouldst thou roami . 
The dam ... 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. p. 29. 
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Dependent Sentanoe. 

POBM 

13. Seeing that he should lose the prize, p. 33. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

Ko. 8. 

It was a spot which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go, p» 33. 

Dependent Sentence. 

14. Thou . . . dost float 
In such clear water that thy boat 
May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream, p. 36. 

Indefinite Time Sentence. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, p. 36, 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clauae wanting. 

15. As if the earth had rolled 

With visiUe motion her diurnal round, p. 40. 

First dttose wanting. 

16. Who would check the happy feeling 
That inspires the linnet's song? 
Who would stop the swallow? &c. 

Words which tenderness can speak . . . 
Might exalt the loveliest cheek. 

I would urge this moral pleading, p. 42. 

No. 8 b. 

Think how pitiful that stay 
Did not virtue gi've the meanest 
Charms superior to decay, p. 43. 
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TSTo. 8. 

If thou jJbrink and tremble . . . 
Thou <wih lack the only symbol 
That proclaims a genuine queen, p. 44. 

JUVENILE PIECES. 

Belative Sentenoe. 
Wheresoever my steps may tend, p. 47. 

Conditional Bentencee. 

No. 8. 

If in that hour a single tie 
Survi've of local sympathy, 
My soul twill cast, &c. 

The sun . • . 

Though his departing radiance^//, &c, 

A lingering lustre fondly throws, p. 47. 

An Ey£NiNG Walk. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

No. 2 b. 

Did Sabine grace adorn my living line, 

Blandusia's praise, wild stream, should yield to thine, p. 51. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Long may they Jioat upon this flood serene; 

Theirs be these holms untrodden, still, and green, p. 57* 

Letter to the Rev. Robert Jones. 

Conditional Sentences* 
iPirst ClauBe wanting. 
However desirous I might have been, &c. p. 67. 
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ISTo. 2 a. 

I should baye been cautious, &c . . . bad not, &c. p. 67. 

Condition iinplied. 

Scruples which your modesty migbt otbenwhe banx sug- 
gested, p. 67. 

First Clause wanting. 

With still greater propriety I might have inscribed to you 
a description, &c. p. 68. 

Descriptive Sketches. 

Conditional Sentences. 

ITo. 1. Mixed. 

Were there below a spot of holy ground 
Where from distress a refuge might be found . . . 
Sure nature's God that spot to man had given, 
Where, &c. p. 69. 

First Clause wanting. 
To which the sage would give a prouder name. p. 70. 
There, might the maiden chide, p. 79. 

No. 8. 

fVell pleased , . . 

ij^ dairy produce, from his inner hoard, 

Of thrice ten summers dignify the board, p. 89. 

Dependents Sentence. 

Powers which only deign 

That solitary man disturb their reign* p. 89. 

Condition implied. 
Death would be else the favourite friend of woe. p. 91. 
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No. S4 

If the sad grave of human ignorance ifear 

One flower of hope — oh, pass and Uame it there, p. 91. 

fFbat marvel then if many a wanderer sigh. p. 93. 

Seoond Claase waatizig. 
As if 3, new-made heaven <were bailing a new earth, p. 95. 

De£»ndBnt Senteiioe. 

Grant that every sceptred child of clay . . . 

s 

Maj , . , see thy guiding hand. p. 96. 

The Female Vagrant, 

Time Sentence. 

Hoping for a day., 
fVhen fortune should put en a kinder look. p. 98. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Till then he hoped his bones might there be laid, p. 98. 
Thrice happy that for him the grave could hide^ &c. p. 99. 
^hat we the mercy of the waves should rue. p. 100. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

The pains and plagues that on our heads came down, . . . 
It would thy brain unsettle even to hear, p. 10 1. 

No. 2 b. 
Second Clause Indicative. 

For me — farthest from earthly port to roam 

Was best, could I but shun the spot where man might come. 

p. 102. 

First Clause wanting. 

Groans which . . . might make a dead man start, p. 103. 
With little kindness would (they) to me incline,- p:^\o\. 
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Second dause wanting. 
She ceased, and weeping turned away; — 
As if because her tale was at an end 
She wept, p. 105. 

POEMS FOUNDED ON THE AFFECTIONS. 

The Brothers. 

Conditional Sentence, 
Second Clause wanting. 
Some glance along, 
Rapid and gay, as if the earth were air, 
And they were butterflies, p. 109. 

Time Sentence. 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, p. 109. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That ... he thence might learn 
If still his brother lived, p. 112. 

Time Sentence. 

Until the setting sun 
fVrite fool upon his forehead, p. iis- 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

Till the stars appeared 
The good man might have communed with himself 
But that the stranger . . . approached, p. 113- 

No. 3. 

Who would grieve and fret, if, welcome come 
And welcome gone, they are so like each other 
They cannot be remembered, p. 114. 
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Second Clause wantixig. 

There were two springs which bubbled side by side, 
As if they had been made that they might be * 
Companions for each other, p. 114. 

First Clause wanting. 
An orphan could not J!nd his mother's grave, p. 116. 

No. 1. 

The stone-cutters . . . might beg their bread 
y every English church-yard <were like ours. p. 116. 

First Clause wanting. 

You, sir, cotdd help me to the history 
Of half these graves. 

Perhaps I might, p. 116. 

No. 2 b. 

If you <were seated at my chimney's nook, . . . 

We two could travel, sir, through a strange round, p. 116. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Once I said . • . 
That God . . . would bless such piety. 119. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting, and No. 3. 

Vd <wager house and field 
That, if he be alive, he has it yet. p. 120. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That they might 
to such an end . . .' all of us have wished, p. 120. 

* Dqwndent Cbme. 
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Conditioxial Sentences. 

Ko. 1. 

If there fivere one among us who had heard 
That Leonard Ewbank was come home again . 
The day <ivould be a joyous festival, p. 121, 

First Clause wanting. 

'Twas. not a little 
That <would bring do<wn his spirit, p. 122. 

Wo. 1. 

If e*er he should grociv rich, he ivouJd return. 

If that day 
Should come, \<ivould needs be a glad day for him: 
He twould himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet him. p. 122. 

First Clause wanting. 

The stranger twould have thanked him, but he felt 
A gushing from his heart which took away 
The power of speech, p. 126. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Entreating 
That Leonard would partake his homely fare. 

(He) added, that, the evening being calm, . 
He nvould pursue his journey, p. 126. 

Artegal and Elidurs. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Ihat silence only should inhabit there. 

Vowing that the stream should bear 
That name. p. 129. 
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Methinks that I should recognise that face. 

'Tis just 
That now I should restore what hath been held in trust. 

p. 133. 
Ck>nclitional Sentenoes. 

No. a b. 

Forgi've the wrong, 
If I thy crown ha've borne, p. 133. 

-injustice rtded the breast of foreign kings, 
Then . . . had I returned to claim thy right. 

If my looks itid with my words agree^ 
I should at once be trusted, p. 134. 

IN'o. 8. 

^/ijr the unsullied goddess of the chase 

. . . • if \ speak 

With insincere intent, on me her vengeance ^ivreak, p. 134. 

No. 1 and No. 2 b. 

Were this same spear, which in my hand I grasp, 
The British sceptre, here would I to thee 
The symbol yield; and <ivould undo this clasp. 
If it confined the robe of sovereignty, p. 134. 

Pirst Clause waating. 

Who, when a crown is fixed upon his head, 

IVould balance claim with claim ? 

Thou . . . wouldst change the course of things, p. 135. 

No. 8. 

Iff by such strange sacrifice restored. 

He reigny thou still must be his king. p. 135. 

First douse waating. 

Aught that my feeble nature could pefform^ 
I, brother, only should be king in name. 

All 
Of glad or willing service to thy sharo would falL p. 135. 
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Second Clause wanting. 

POBM 

3. She looked at it as if she /eared it. p. 139. 

Dependent Sentence. 

5. Sunshine and shower Be with you. p. 142. 

First Clause wanting. 

6. He fWouU hatfe taught you how you might employ 
Yourself, p. 146. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7. Oh! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sparkle on her cheek, p. 148. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Second Clause wanting. 

8. O mercy! to myself I cried, 
If Lucy should be dead, p. 149. 

Dependent Sentence. 

11. I grieved . . . that thou shouldst sue. p. 152. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 

12. The deepest grove whose foliage hid 
The happiest lovers Arcady might boast. 

Could not the entrance of this thojight forbid, 153. 

Dependent Sentence. 

13. Hjat . . . yon smoke 

May mount into the sky. p. 155. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

One . . . who could dance 

Equipped from head to foot in iron mail. p. 156. 
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POJEM 

15. Such if thou <wert . . . 

What <wouId my fancy bave to do? p. 158. 

Second Clause Imperative. 

Heed not tho* none sJbould call thee fair. p. 158. 

No. 8. 

Let it be 
If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me. p. 158. 

Time Sentoioe. 

16. Ere sorrow he renewed, 

And intercourse with mortal hours 
Bring back a humbler mood. p. 159. 

Dependezit Sentenoe. 

1 7.x Trembling . . . with fear 

That friends, by death disjoined, may meet no more. p. 160. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

I, £^ there be truth 

18. In the world's voice, <waj passing fair. p. 163. 

First Clause wanting. 

19. Ye might have dragged me on. p. 166. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As if he strove to be a man. p. 167. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 
That he might pull the sledge for me. p. 167. 

Conditional Sentences, 
lib. 1. 

I should not feel the pain of dying, 

Cotdd I with thee a message send, p. 167. 
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First Clause wanting. 
Wherefore should I fear to die? p. i68. 

No. 1. 

My poor forsaken child, if I 

For once could have thee close to me, 

With happy heart I then nvould die. 

And my last thought would happy be, p. i68. 

Second Clause wanting. 

20. He turned aside, 
As if he <ivished himself to hide. p. 170- 

First Clause wanting. 
As healthy sheep as you might see. , 

I was rich 

As I could wish to be. p. 170- 

Belative Sentence. 
I care not j^ we die. p. i7i« 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 1. 

Reckless of what might come at last*, 
Were but the bitter struggle past. p. 172. 

No. 2 a. 

21. Those beautiful fields . . . 

Would have brought us more good than a burthen of gold. 
Could we but have been as contented as they. p. 175- 

No. 2 b. 

Our comfort was near // we ever were crost. p. 176. 

No. 8. 

22. i/* the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am I ignorant of the same? p. 177- 

* Relative Sentence. 
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Dependent Sentence. 

'Thai I majf rat; and neither blame 

Nor sorrow may attend thy name. p. 177. 

Conditional Sentences. 
TSo. 8. 
^ thou be bumbled . . . 
Do not dread thy mother's door. p. 179. 

Condition implied. 
Surely then I should have sight, p. 180. 

No. 8. 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They /i/j' me and not my grief, p. 1 8o« 

Dependent Sentence. 
That my woes may end, p. 180. 

Belative Sentence, 

To see 

24, If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 

p. 183. 
Conditional Sentences. 

First Claxuse wanting. 

26. Such things as she unto the child might say, p. 186. 

TSo.1. 

What comfort <u}ould it yield 
To my poor heart, if thou wouJdst be 
One little hour a child to me! p. 187, 

19'o.ab. 

Had he but thy cheerful smiles, . . „ 
They would have hopes of him ; — and then 
I should behold his face again, p. 188. 

ITo. 1. 

Thine are on me — ^they would speak, 
I think, to help me if they could, p. 190. 

M 2 
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Dependent Sentence. 

27. Tbat in some distant spot 

She migkt remain, p. 194. 

Belatlve Sentence. 
Uncertain whither he should turn, p. 194. 

Conditional Sentencee. 

Itait Claose implied, and Relative Sentence. 

Which granted, Bride and Bridegroom then tuxudd flee 
To some remote and solitary place, . . . ^ 
Where they may live, p. 195. 

Second danse IndicatiTey and Dependent Sentence. 

Jf ever an obtrusive word were dropped . . . 

Vaudracour 

Persisted openly that death alone 
Should abrogate, &c. p. 195. 

IVo. 8. 

You shall be hcffied in your mad intent 

^ there he justice in the court of France, p. 195. 

lixBt GlaiMie wantinSi 

He (lew to her from whom they would divide him, 
Though my memory could add, &c, p. 197. 

xro.8. 

If amid those once-bright bowers our fate 
Remain unpitied, pity is not in man. p. 198. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Startled as if some new-created thing 
Enriched the earth, p. 198. 

Dependent and Balative Sentence. 
7hat a retreat might be assigned to him 
Where in forgotten quiet he might dwell, p. aoi. 
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Seeoad daus^ WBtttbig. 

28. As if her very life voouldfail, p. 204. 

Belative Bsntenoes. 
Whether he A<r in joy or pain. p. 204. 
Come home again *whate'er befall, p. 205. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Should he lose his eyes and ears, 

And should he li've a thousand years, 

He never <wHl be out of humour, p. 207. 

Seeond. daniBft wsaxttng. 

She sits as 2^ in Susan's fate 

Her life and soul were buried, p. 208. 

First Clause wanting, and Belative Sentence. 

Betty 

Could lend out of that moment's store 
Five years of happiness or more 
To any that might need it. p. 208. 

Dependent Sentences. 
That Johnny may perhaps be dro<wned. 
God forbid it should be true. p. 210. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 
Vd gladly stay with you. p. 210, 

Dependent Sentence. 

With a prayer 
Uat God poor Susan's Kfe would spare, p. 211. 
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Oonditiozial Sentences. 
First daase wanting. 
(It) vjould surely be a tedious tale. p. 2xi. 

If Susan Jbad not be^ so ill, 

Alas! I jbould have Bad him still, p. 212. 

First Clause ^wantin^. 
What . . . should I know of him ? p. 2 1 3. 

XTo. 2 b. 

It would ease her pain 
^she had heart to knock again, p. 214. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Lest she should drown herself therein, p. 215. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ISTcl. 

If Betty fifty ponds should see^ 

The last of all her thoughts would be 

To drown herself therein, p. 215. 

Dependent Sentence. 

^hat I might tell. 

Oh, could I put it into rhyme, p. 215. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause Indicativa. 

Yon valley now so trim and green, 
In five months* time, should he be seen, 
A desert wilderness will be. p. 216. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As careless as if nothing were. p. 217. 
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Condition impliecU and First Clause iRranting. 

29. Nor should I have made mention of this dell, 

But for an object which you might pass by. p. 222. 

No. 8. 

.Although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I <wHl relate the same. p. 223. 

Belative Sentence. 
Grossly that man errs who should suppose, p. 224. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First dause wanting. 

What could they less? p. 225. 

Belative Sentence. 

Such convenient work «j might employ 
Their hands, p. 226. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 2 b. 

There . . . twould Michael exercise his heart with looks 

Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 

Upon the child ifh& disturbed the sheep, p. 228. 

First Clause wanting. 
Why should I relate 1 &c. p. 229. 

No. 1. 

If these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger's hand, I think 
^hat I could not lie quiet in my grave, p. 230. 

Second Clause Indicative^ and mixed Const. Fast and 

Present. 

An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us ; and if he <ujere not false^ 
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There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow, p. 231. 

Coxidition implied. 

*T<were better to be dumb than to talk thus. p. 231. 

ITo. 8. 

If here he stay 
What can be done? p. 231. 

DepesicLent Sentence. 

I wish indeed that I 
Were younger, p. 232. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

No. 2 b. 

If be could go, the boy should go to-night, p. 232. 

Ko. 81 

If thou leave thy father he will die» p. 233. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Kind assurances that he would do, &c. 

7bat forthwith 
He might be sent. p. 233. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

Ko. 1. 

Things . . . which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten, p. 234. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

*T<will do thee good, 

even if I should touch 

On things thou canst not know of. p. 234. 
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I wished that thou sbotddjt H've the life they lived, p. 235. 

ConditloiLal Sentence. 

Second Claoae wanting. 

It looks as 2^ it never could endure 
Another master, p. 236. 

Dependent Sentences. 

It seems good 
That thou sbouldjt go, p. 236. 

I pray that thou 
Mafst bear in mind the life thy fathers lived, p. 237. 

BelatiLve Sentence. 

Wbatenxr fate 
Befal thee. p. 237. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Condition implied. 

% 

Love will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, p. 238, 

Dependent Sentence. 

30. Hope tHutt he might love again, p. 240. 

Time Sentence. 

Pluck it for me, . . . 

Ere it <witber and grow pale. p» 240. 

CondlliouikE Sentonees. 

Condition implied. 
Otbertwise man could not l>eary &c. p. 241. 

Worse than idle is compassion 

If it end in tears and sighs, p. 241. 
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First datise wantins. 

Thee from bondage <wouid I rescue. 

Think how it nvould stir against you 
Your most loving father's rage. p. 241. 

Kg. 1. 

Sad deliverance <ivuuld it be, and yoked with shame, 
Should troubles overflow on her from whom it came. p. 241. 

Ko. 3. 

If almighty grace through me thy chains unbind, 

My father for slave's work may seek a slave in mind. p. 242, 

Condition implied. 

Leading such companion, I that gilded dome, 

Yon minarets, cujould gladly Ua've for his worst home. 

Else these words would come like mockery, p. 242. 

Dependent Sentence, 
O would that eyes could see the heart, p. 242. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Handmaid's privilege would leaije my purpose free. 
Humble love in me would look for no return, p. 243. 
Less impassioned words might tell, &c. p. 244. 
Foes might hang upon their path. p. 245. 

Dependent and Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 

Say that I who might have languished . . . 
My deliverer would present, p. 246. 

Belatiye Sentence. 

Who, loving most, should wiseliest love, their only strife. 

p. 348. 
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Conditional Sentenoes* 
First Clause wanting. 

31. I would not preach, p. 249. 

No. 8. 

Nor blush if o'er your heart be stealing, &c. p. 250. 

First Clause wanting. 
I nvould not circumscribe your love. p. 251. 

Second Clause wanting. 

32. As (/* it <were a natural shield, p. 252. 

Belative Sentence. 
Whether the bird^iV here or there, p. 255. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

Though some may frown and make a stir, . . • 
Good friends he has to take his part. p. 255. 

Condition implied. 

33. She has a baby on her arm, 
Or else she were alone, p. 256. 

Without me my sweet babe would die, p. 258. 

No. 8. 

If its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
'T/j fair enough for thee. p. 259. 

Condition impHed. 

How pale and wan it else would be, p. 259. 

No. 2 b. 

If his sweet boy he cotdd forsake j 

With me he never would ha-ve stayed, p. 260* 
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X)epeiide(ttt BentfliKseft. 

34. Not that I may increase her honour's dower, p. 263. 
That I the weight of it may not sustain, p. 264, 
To his comrade he repaired and prayed 
That he the meaning of this song <ivould shoWy 
That he might be at ease. p. 266. 

Time Sentence. 
Ere Christmas-tide be spent, p. 266. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Second Clause wanting. 

She goeth as she <were half out of her mind. p. 269. 

Dependent Sentence. 

He bade that they the Jews should bind, p. 270. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

By the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago. p. 272. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Still he lay as (/" he had been bound, p. 273. 

Belative Sentence. 

Where'er he be, 

Dei>endent Sentence. 

Pray . . . that God . . . 
In mercy ivould his mercy multi^y, p. 273. 
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The Waggoner. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First dauee "wanting. 

Casio 

I. Rich prize as their bright lamps would be, p. 277. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Heaven shield him from mishap and snare, p. 279. 

Belative Sentence. 
Whether they be alive or dead. p. 279. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

Then for the pride oi self-denial; 

Jf he resist that tempting door, . . . 

If he resist those casement panes. 

though all be dark elsewhere, 
Some shining notice nvill be there, p. 280. 

'Though tough 
Our road be, narrow, steep, and rough . . . 
though Rydal-heights and Dunmail-raise, 
Full often make you stretch and strain, 
Tet to their sturdiness Uis owing 
That, &c. p. a 8a. 

No. 2 a. 

A . . . breeze 
That <u)ould have rocked the sounding trees. 
Had aught of sylvan growth been there, p. 284. 

Belative Sentence. 

The horses are dismayed, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go, p. 384. 

Whoever you be, p. 285. 
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Dependent Sentence. 

Benjamin entreats the man 
Would mount, p. 286. 

Belative Sentence. 
For I must have ivhat^er betidty 
My ass, &c. p. 286. 

Conditional Sentences. 

I9'o.2a. 

2. If Wythebum's modest house of prayer, . . . 
Had . . . been mistress ... of a clock, 
Twelve strokes that clock <u)ould have been telling, p. 288. 

Second Clause wanting. 
' The vale now silent, hushed I ween 
As if 2l storm bad never been, p. 288. 

First Clause wanting. 

With such a stir you ivould have saidy 
This little place may well be dizzy, p. 290. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As if it heard the fiddle's call, 
The pewter clatters on the wall. p. 290. 

IVo. 8. 

*7fwere worth a wise man's while to try 
The utmost anger of the sky, , , , 
If such the bright amends at last. p. 290. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Now should you say I judge amiss. 

The cherry tree shows proof of this. p. 291. 

First Clause wanting. 
I might have told before 
That he was lame. p. 292. 

A sight that would have roused your blood. 

You might have heard a nibbling mouse, p. 293, 
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No. 2 h, and I>ei>endeiit Sentences. 

3. If they bad a prayer to make 

The prayer tvould be that they may take, &c. 

^hat no one else may have business near them. 
And drunk or sober he may steer them. p. 295. 

Kg. 1. 

If he tivere tethered to the waggon, 
HeV drag as well what he is dragging; 
And we, as brother should with brother, 
Might trudge it alongside each other. p« 397. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Pray God that all be well. p. 299. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

4. As (/"the morning's pleasant hour 
Had for their joys a killing power. 

As //"their hearts by notes <were stung. 

As ifihe warbler lost in light, 

Repro-ved their soarings of the night, p. 303. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Ihat ... he may give thee decent greeting, p. 305. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 

Hurrying the pallid hue away 

That might his trespasses betray, p. 306. 

Time Sentence. 
Until the debt I owe be paid. p. 308. 

Belatlye Sentence. 
Be weather as it might, p. 310. 
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Vol. II. 

POEMS OF THE FANCY. 
Belative Sentenoe. 

Poem 

I. Such forbearance as the deep may shofiu. p. 4. 

Conditional Sentences. 
!E*ir8t Clause wanting. 

Yet mightst thou seem .... to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

How twotdd it please old ocean to partake ? 

Urania's self might iveicomey &c. p. 5. 

STo. 1. 

Not an eyelid could to sleep mclme 
Wert thou among them. p. 5. 

No. 8. 

3. though the jealous turf refuse .... 
And feed on never-sullied dews, 
Ye ... . are tempted to this simny slope, p. 7. 

FizBt ClftUBe w«nti2uc* 

Modest kindness that <uxiuld hide 

The firm protection she bestows, p. 8. 

Belative Sentence. 

Some docile heart 
That may respect the good old age. p. 8. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

3. As (/* . . . some Robin Good-fellow were there, 
And all those leaves in festive glee, 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy, p. 9. 
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First Claxise wanting. 
4. As a child migJift know. p. 10. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Hoping the danger would be past, p. 11. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Ko. 1. 

Would you think J even yet how blest 
Together we might be, p. la. 

First Clause wanting. 
I ttuould deck you. p. la. 

No. 2 b. Mixed. 

3. (/"breeze or bird to this rough steep 
Your kind's first seed did bear. 
The breeze had better been asleep, 
The bird caught in a snare, p. 15. 

Dependent Sentence. 
• That you might look at me and say, p. 17. 

Conditional Elentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

The Broom might have pursued 
Her speech .... But, &c. p. 17. 

Second Clause Imperative. 

6. Should I live through sun and rain 
Seven widowed years without my Jane, 

O Sexton, do not then remove her. p. ao. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7. That she may sun thee. p. 32. 

N 
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Conditional Sentences. 
TSfo.S. 

Nor grieved j/* thou he set at nought, p. 22. 

Nob. 8 and 1. Mixed. 

l/to 3L rock from rains he^y, 

Or . . . Imprisoned by hot sunshine //^, . . . 

And wearily at length should fare, 

He needs but look about. 

//'stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 

I drink, Sec, p. 23. 

Dependent Sentence. 

8. May peace come never tp his nest. p. 26. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

9. As (/* by that exulting strain 
He mocked, &c. p. 29. 

No. 2 b. 

10. Had I now the wings of a Faery, 
Up to thee would I J!y. p. 30. 

First Clause wanting. 

Thou fwouldst be loth 
To be such a traveller as I. p. 30. 

Helative Sentences. 

11. There's not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be. p. 33. 

Whosoever the man might be. p. 34. 
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ConditioBal Sentenoes. 

STo. 8. 

Praise it h enough for me, 

If there be but three or four 

Who will love my little Flower, p. 36. 

First Clause wantang. 

13. You could not say in one short day 
What love they bore each other, p. 37. 

No. 1. 

14. What a pretty sight 
This rock <ivould be if edged around 
With living snowdrops, p. 41. -* 

First ClouBe wantiiig. 

The device 
To each and all might well belong, p. 41. 

No. 1. 

15. Could Father Adam open his eyes 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 
He'i/ <iuish to close them again, p. 42. 

No. 2 b. 

i/*the Butterfly kne<iu but his friend, 
Hither his flight he fivould bend, p. 43. 

Dependent Sentence. 
What hinders then that ye should be, &c. p. 43. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Second Clause Imperative. 

Would* St thou be happy in thy nest, . . . 
Love him or lea've him alone, p. 43. 

N a 
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Dependent Sentence. 

1 8. TJbat mimicry sJbouJii thus disgrace, &c. p. 47. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 
' Firert Clause wanting. 

Minerva's self fwould stigmatize 

The unclassic profanation, p. 47. 

No. 8. 

Though 'mid the stars the Lyre shine bright, 
Love stoops as fondly as he soars, p. 48. 

19. Now but in wantonness she frets, 
Or spite, if cause be gi'ven. p. 50. 

Proof that the hermitress still lives, 
Though she appear not, and he sought in vain. p. 51. 

sro.i. 

If called to choose between the favoured pair, 
(Say) Which would you he, p. 51. 

No. 8. 

21. What (/'through the frozen centre 
Of the Alps the Chamois bound. 
Yet he has a home. 

The Seahorse, though the ocean 

Tield him no domestic cave. 

Slumbers without sense of motion, p. 55. 

If on windy days the Raven 

Gambol like a dancing skiff. 

Not the less she loves her haven, p. 56. 

No. 2b. 
Second Clause Indicative. 

22. If they had care it has scattered their cares, p. 58. 

No. 8. 

They sing, 
If the wind do but stir, p. 58. 
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Belatlve Sentenoe. 

23. Such covert oj the field . . . might yield, p. 59. 

Conditional Sentenoea. 

First Clause wanting. 

Whose moss-grown root might serve for couch or seat. 

p. 59- 
Second Clause wanting. 

24. hs if nor dove nor nightingale 

Had heart or voice for me. p. 63. 

First Clause wanting. 

25. Concealed from friends who might disturb, p. 66. 

27. One might think, p. 69. 

No. 1. 

Were her antics played in the eye 
Of a thousand standers by . . . 
What would little Tabby care^ p. 73- 

Dependent Sentences. 
^hat almost I could repine, 
That I may possess, p. 73. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 
1 would fare Hke that or this. p. 73. 

No. 2 a. 

28. Hadst thou been of Indian birth .... 
,K , , , the coldness of the night .... 
Would , , , have scored thine age. p. 74. 

First Clause wanting. 

Those 
Who might have wandered with thee. p. 75. 
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POEMS OF THE IMAGINATION. 
Dependent Sentence. 

Poem 

I. That they might ans<wer him. p. 79. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

7. Thou sing'st as if the god of wme 
Had helped thee to a valentine, p. 90. 

N0.I. 

12. If 2l thief could be here he might pUfer at ease. p. 97. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Can he keep himself still if he twouldf p. 97. 

Belative Sentence. 

13. Whatever be the cause, p. 99. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

15. Haughty, as j^her eye had seen 

Its own light to a distance thrown, p. loi. 

First Clause wanting. 
Wings let them have and they might flit. p. 102. 

Second Clause wanting. 

18. As j^she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods, p. 106. ^ r 

Condition implied. 

Such tales as told to any maid 

By such a youth, in the green shade 

Were perilous to hear. p. 108. 
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How pleasant .... it <ivere .... 
To <wander, &c. 

Our life <were life indeed, with thee 
So passed, p. 109. 

Second Clause wantixig. 
Coidd you go with me? p. no. 

First Clause waatiiig. 

The tumult of a tropic sky 

Might well be dangerous food. p. in. 

A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires, p. 113. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

(I) seemed 3is jf let loose from chains, p. 113. 

As if life's business were a smnmer mood ; 

hs if all needful things would come unsought, p. 119. 

Belative Sentence. 
Whether it were by peculiar grace, p. 119. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if some dire constraint of pain .... 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 

p. 120. 
No. 8. 

That . . . moveth altogether if it move at all. p. 1 20. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As £^ he had been reading in a book. p. 121. 

First Clause wanting. 
I could have laughed myself to scorn, p. 123. 
19. You^djind it hard to say, &e. p. 124. 
You V say that they are bent. p. 125. 
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SeoQDd daiiae -wtaitang* 
Asifhj hand of lady £ur 
The work Jbad woven been. p. 126. 

SeoQDd daiue Indioative. 

Now would you see this aged Thorn. 

You must take care and choose your time. p. 127. 

SeoQDd CSanae ImpenitlvB. 

Would you gladly nnetiv the spot .... 
Pass by her door. p. 128. 



Senteiioe. 

Whatever wind may blow, p. 129. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 

More know I not, I wish I did, 

And it should all be told to you.. P- 131* 

Dependent Sentence. 

Some had sworn an oath that she 

Should be to public justice brought, p. 134. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

For the little infant's bones 

With spades they would have sought. 

But instantly the hill of moss 

Before their eyes began to stir. p. 134. 

20. Any man that passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

It would not pay for candle light, p. 136. 

No. 2a. 

would have said if you had met her. p. 137. 
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Dependent Bentenoes. 

(He) vowed that she sbould be detected^ 

^bat he on her <wotdd vengeance take, p. 138. 

O may he never more be warm. p. 139. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First ClaiiBe wanting. 

21. I to this would add another tale. p. 145. 

Dependent Sentence. 
So that you just might say, as then I said. p. 146. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Second Clause wanting. 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And nature here <u)ere <wiliing to decay, p. 146. 

BelatiLve Sentence. 
fVbat this place migbt be I then inquired, p. 146. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 

You might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream, p. 147. 

Belative Sentence. 
We cannot tell 
fFbat cause the Hart might have to love this place, p. 147. 

Dependent Sentence. 
'That what we are and have been may be kno<ivn. p. 148. 

Conditional Sentence. 
ITo. 8. 

22. If Christ our Saviour 
Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, p. 150. 
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Dependent Sentenoes. 

That we 
May have a living House still left in thee. p. 150. 

Oh! that I 
Could ha've seen my brother die. p. 151. 

Belative Sentence. 
None could tell if it civere night-time. p. 153. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoes. 

No. 3. 

though the blast be blofwn 

He is helpless and alone, p. 152. 

If it be 
Living man it must ^ he. p. 153. 

23. How glad Pendragon— /iftoKg'A the sleep 
Of years be on her! p. 156. 

Dependent Sentenoes./ 

Give her wings that she may fly, 

God hath willed 
^hat those dear words should be fulfilled, p. 157. 

Conditional Sentence. 

19^0.3. 

J/* that men report him right, 

His tongue could ivhisper words of might, p. 159. 

Belative Sentence. 
Field of death <ivhere'er thou be, p. 160. . 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

24. With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 

Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift. p. 163. 
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Poem 

No. 8. 

I/ihis 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft 
in spirit have I turned to thee! p. 163. 

First Clause wanting. 

For such loss, I <u)ould believe, 
Abundant recompence. p. 164. 

No.l. 

Nor perchance, 
If I <ujere not thus taugJbt, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay, p. 165. 

Dependent Sentence. 
May I behold in thee what I was once ! p. 165. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

//"solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me ! 

Nor, perchance — 
If I should be where I can no more hear 
Thy voice .... ivilt thou then forget , &c. p. 166. 

Dependent Seiitenoe. 

25. A thought 
7hat I might step beyond my natural race, 

might one day trace 

Some ground not mine. p. 168. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

26. As at some moment might not be unfelt 
Among the flowers of Paradise itself, p. 169. 
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Second Claiue wanting. 
As if they had within some lurking right, p. 169. 

No. 8. 

29. It h — (/"sense deceive her not. p. 172. 

Spectre though I be^ 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive, p. i73« 

Dei>endent Sentenoes. 

The Delphic oracle foretold 
That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 
Should die. 

He, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou should' St elude the malice of the grave, p. 174. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Nor should the change be mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish, p. 175. 

Ned. 

Mightier far is love 

Though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast, p. 175. 

No. 2 b, and Dependent Sentence. 
I, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That J of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost, p. 177. 

Dependent Sentence. 

For this the passion to excess was driven 
That self might be annulled; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, p. 178. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 
First Clause wonting. 

Round the dear Shade she would have clung, p. 178* 
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JSTo. 2 a. 
Second ClaiiBe wanting. 
The hours are past— /oo brief bad they been years, p. 178. 

No. 8. 

31. WeJSnd 

No appanage of human kind, 
Nor hint of man, if stone or rock 
Seem not his handy- work to mock. p. 181. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

Not seldom may the hour return 

When thou shalt be my guide; 

And I .... ^ thankful, p. 183. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoe. 

No. 8. 

Ibougb habitation none appear^ 

The greenness tells^ man must be there, p. 184. 

Belative Sentences. 
Whatever the weak may dread, the wicked dare, p. 184. 

33. Grace of motion that might scarcely seem 
Inferior to angelical, p. 187. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if one spirit swayed 
Their indefatigable flight, p. 187. 

As (^they scorned both resting-place and rest. p. 188. 

First Clause wanting. 

34. This Height a ministering Angel might select, p. 188. 

35. That eastern Sultan . . . might Effuse his limbs 
In languor, p. 190. 

So Grecian shepherds would have deemed, p. 191. 
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Second Clause wanting. 

As if , , . . The Hamadryad, pent within, be<wailed 

Some bitter wrong, p. 191. 

• 

First Clause wanting. 

The Tree . . . would look down. p. 191. 

36. Show me the noblest youth of present time. 

Whose trembling fancy would to love give birth, p. 192. 

Why solicit more than sight could bear? p. 193. 

JSTo, 1. 

What living man could fear 

The worst of Fortune's malice, wert Thou near? p. 194. 

Dependent Sentence. 

'Ihat its fair flowers may from his cheek 
Brush the too happy tear. p. 194. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Whose goodness, sinking deep, would reconcile^ &c. 

Who that hath seen "thy beauty could content 

His soul with but a glimpse of heavenly day? p. 194. 

ITo. 1. 

Who that hath loved thee but would lay 
His strong hand on the wind, if it were bent 
To take thee in thy majesty away. p. 194. 

Dependent Sentence. 

So may the thrillings of the lyre 
Prenjail to further our desire, p. 195. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As if wishful to disarm .... 
She bears the stringed lute of old romance, p. 195. 
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First Clause 'waxitixig. 

Which the myrtle <would delight in. 

She ivould gladly vanish from a stranger's sight, p. 196. 

No. 8, and First Clause wanting. 

If from what her hand ewould do, 
Her voice <ivould utter, aught ensue 
Untoward or unfit; 
She sheds round, &c. p. 198. 

Ned. 

The fault, if fault it be, 
Only ministers to quicken 
Laughter-loving gaiety, p. 198. 

Seeond Clause wanting. 

As if she Ane<iv that Oberon, king of Faery, 
Had crossed her purpose, p. 198. 

Time Sentence. 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat, p. 198. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 
I fwould hail thee when, &c. p. 198. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Softly she treads, as if her foot were loth 
To crush the mountain dew-drops. 
As // she y^/?, &c. p. i99» 

No. 1. 

37. Yet how forlorn, should ye depart 
Ye superstitions of the heart. 
How poor were human life! p. 201. 

First Clause wanting. 
The worldling . . . who would turn or speed 
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The current of his fate, 

Might stop before this favoured scene. 

The Sage . . . here might pause, p. 203. 

No. 3. 

39. The bosom weight .... 
Shall 'vanish if ye please, p. 208. 

Beoond Clause wanting. 

40. Fresh as //'Evening brought their natal hour. p. 212. 

41. hs if no space below the sky 

Their subtle flight coidd satisfy, p. 217. 

No. 8. 

Heaven will not tax our thoughts with pride 
^ like ambition be their guide, p. 217. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart, p. 219. 

Conditional Sentences. 
N0.I. 

42. Genius of Raphael! if thy wings 
Might bear thee to this glen, . . . 

Thou would* St forego the neighbouring Rhine, p. 220. 

First Clause wanting. 

Their soul-subduing looks might cheat 
The Christian of his pride, p. 221. 

Second Clause wanting. 

43. ks if within thee dwelt a glancing mind. p. 223. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Blest be the song that brightens 
The blind man's gloom, p. 225. 
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ISTa 8. 

So shall a solemn cadence, if it «j/fr 

The mouldy vaults of the dull idiot's brain, 

transmute him. p. 227. 

First Claaae wonting. 

That shy songstress, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an angel to descend, p. 230. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

O that ye might stoop I p. 230. 

Conditional •Sentence. 

ITo. 8. 

though earth he dust 
And vofusby though the heavens dissolite, her stay 
Is in the Word, that shall not pass away. p. 232. 

PETER BELL. 
Prologue. 

Ck>nditiDnal Bentenoes. 

Seoond Clause Imi>erative. 

i/* perchance your faith should failj 

Look t^ — and you shall see me soon. p. 237. 

No. 2 b. 

Did not pity touch my breast, 

To see how ye are all distrest. 

Till my ribs ached, I*d laugh at you. p. 238. 

No. 1. 

Whole ages if I here should roam, 
The world for my remarks and me 
Would not a whit th^ better he, p. 239. 
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iSirst Clause wanting. 
Thus could I Jbang for ever. 

For you 
There's nothing that I would not do. p. 240. 

Ned. 

If aught on earth bave heavenly might, 
'T/j lodged within her silent ear. p. 243. 

Time Sentence. 

Ere the light of evening /ail. p. 244. 

Part I. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause "^anting. 

Some have felt .... 

As if the moving time bad been, Stc. p. 248. 

First Clause wanting. 

You migbt see. p. 249. 

Second Clause wanting. 

There was a hardness in his eye, 

As if the man bad fixed his face, &c. p. 250. 

First Clause wanting. 

He left a trusty guide for one 
That migbt his steps betray, p. 251. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

If any one sbould come and see 

That I am here, they 7/ tbink, quoth he, 

Tm helping this poor dying brute, p. 257. 

Second Clause wanting. 
Back he falls as j^ his \ife*<were fiown. p. 259. 
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Part II. 

Ck>nditilo]iaI Bentenoee. 

No. 2 a. 

Peter Bell, if he bad been 

The veriest coward ever seen, 

Miut now have tbrown aside his fears, p. 260. 

Second Glaose wanting. 

He on his knees hath laid him down. 
As (/"he tivere his grief renewing, p. 261. 

First Clause wanting. 
rU do what he nvould have me do. p. 261. 
Peter honestly might say. p. 262. 

No. 2 b. 

If I bad the power to say 

How sorrowful the wanderer is, 

Your heart would be as sad as his. p. 263. 

Second Clause wanting. 

A length of green and open road — 
As if it from a fountain flowed, p. 265. 

Part III. 
Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 
Bending as you or I might bend. p. 268. 

Second Clause Imperative. 
Might l.gi've advice to you, . . . 
From men of pensive virtue go. p. 369. 

No. 8. 

If need there be, 
You can put forth' your agency, p. 269. 

O 2 
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Dependent Sentence* 

O, would that some more skilful voice 
My further labour might prevent, p. 269. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

Condition implied. 

This poor man never, hut for mcy 
Could ba've bad Christian burial, p. 270. 

First Clause wanting* 

Tm not the man who could have thought 

An Ass like this was worth the stealing, p. 270. 

To him a jovial sound, I ween. 

But a few hours ago heid been 

A gladsome and a welcome noise, p. 273. 

No. 3. 

Though your sins be red as scarlet. 
They shall be white as snow. p. 276. 

Seoond dauae wanting. 

He — Sets down his hoofs inaudibly. 

As i/*with felt his hoofs qvere shod. p. 277, 

First Clause wanting. 

No one could ha*ve ^guessed his aim. p. 278. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 
This good man, whom Heaven requite, p. 280, 

CcNoditional Senteneee. 
Second Clause wanting. 
If he bad dted upon his bed! p. 280. 

Roused as j/* through every limb 

Had passed a sudden shock of dread, p. 281. 

As i^his mind mjere sinking deep^ p. 282. 



• 
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POEMS ON THE NAMING OF PLACES. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
Second Clause wanting. 

Posh 

1. As if their various hues 
fVere only hindnmces. 

Every tree . . . showed as if the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day 
Were native to the summer, p. 287. 

No. 1. 

By any <ivbo* shotdd look behind the dell, 

A single mountain cottage might be seen. p. 288. 

No. 8. 

2. You will gladly listen to discourse 

However trivial, if you thence be taught, p. 289. 

Belative Sentence. 

Whether . . . this <ivere in simple truth 
A work accomplished by the brotherhood 
Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 
With dreams . . . sure I am, &c. p. 291. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second daixse wanting. 

To my side 
The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 
To shelter from some object of her fear. p. 291. 

First Clause wanting. 

4. When , . . some little might be stored, p. 296. 

5. All round this pool both flocks and herds might drink 
On its firm margin, even as from a well. p. 297. 

* The Relative is equivalent to ' if he.' 
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If a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 
He tivould so love it. p. a97« 

Dex>eiident Sentence. 

T:hat in his death hour 
Its image <ujould survive among his thoughts, p. 297. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

6. A length of open space where to and fro 

My feet might move without concern or care. p. 299. 

Wondering how I could have sought in vain 
For what was now so obvious, p. 300. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7. ^hat their pure joy in nature may survive, p. 303. 



Vol. III. 

MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 
Part I. Dedication. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

That here, 
O chief of Friends ! such feelings I present, 
Were a vain notion, p. 2. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

I. (I was) Pleased j/^ some souls .... 
'^uldfind brief solace there, p. 3. 
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2. Those busy cares that <ivould allay my pain. p. 4. 

3. Intruders — who <ivould tear from Nature's book 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety, p. 5. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Think what the home mmt be if it <tvere thine, p. 5. 

la'o. 1« 

First Clause wanting. 

All that now enchants thee, from the day 
On which it should be touchedy would melt, and melt away. 

p. 5. 

No. 8. 

4. To think of what is gone 
fVill be an awful thought, if life have one. p. 6. 

Time Sentence. 

II. Catch a gleam 

Of golden sunset ere it fade and die, p. 13. 

Conditional Sentences^ 
Ko,d, 

18. upraise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 

Lift up that grey-haired forehead, and rejoice, p. 20. 

First Clause wanting. 

19. Even Joy could tell. p. 21. 

20. Even She who toils to spin our vital thread 
Might smile on work. p. 22. 

23. Yet no proud gladness fujould the Bride display 
Even for such promise, p. 25. 
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For that insight may the Wife 

To her indulgent Lord become more dear. p. 25. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

24. If oi our affections none fnd grace 

In sight of Heaven, then, wherefore Jbatb God made 
The world which we inhabit? p. 26. 

26. The prayers I mak^ will then be sweet indeed 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray. 

Unless thou sJifew to us thine own true way 
No man can find it. p. 28. 

Belative and Dependent Sentences. 

Breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By whicb such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footstep* I may tread; 
The fetters of my tongue do thou unbind. 
That I may have the power to sing of thee. p. 28. 

Conditional Sentenoeik 
First Clanse Wanting. 
28. Nor view of who might sit thereon allowed, p. 30. 

19*0. 1. Mixed. 

If within me hope sbotdd e'er decline, . . . .' 
Then may that heaven-revealing smile of thine 
visibly return, p. 30. 

Belative Sentence. 
31. Let her travel where she may, p. 33. 
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33- IV rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Ha've glimpses that ivould make me less forlorn, p. 35. 

IMrst Clause wanting. 

34. Where even the motion of an AngeFs wing 
Would interrupt the intense tranquillity, p. 36. 

35. Thus might he paint our lot of mortal days. p. 37. 

No. 1. 

40. Might my name be numbered among theirs, 
Then gladly ttvould I end my mortal days. p. 42. 

Belative Sentence. 

41. Creative Art 
Whether the instrument of words she use 
Or pencil p. 43« 

Conditional Sentences. 

No.d. 

42. A rich guerdon ^aits on minds that dare, 

If aught be in them of immortal seed. p. 44. 

No. 1. 

43. Were it enough to gild 
With ready sunbeams every straggling shower; 

And, if an unexpected cloud should lonuer^ 

Swiftly thereon a rainbow arch to build, . . . 
Then . . . Thee might thy minions cro^n^ and chant thy 
power, p. 45. 

No. 8. 

If there be a joy that slights the claim 

Of grateful memory, bid that joy depart, p. 45. 
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44. Immortal Sire, 

So might he seeniy of all the glittering quire, p. 46. 

N0.I. 

46. If the whole weight of what we think and feel . . . 

<were as nothing, patriot Friend, 

From thy remonstrance <ivotdd be no appeal, p. 48. 

Dependent Sentence. 

47. That I . . . . might stray, p. 49. 

Conditianal Sentence. 

No. 8. 

If there be aught of pure or good or great 

In my past verse ... it gladdens me, 

To think how much of this will be thy praise, p. 49. 

Part II. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Pirst Clause wanting. 
2. Soft is the music that <ivould charm for ever. p. 51. 

Dependent Sentence. 

4. We felt the while 

We should forget them. p. 53. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 1. 

7. Who now would tread, 

If so he might f yon mountain's glittering head ? p. 56. 

Second Clause wanting. 
« As if the sun were not. p, 57. 
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10. ^thy deeper spirit be inclined 

To holy musing, it may enter here. p. 59. 

Ck>nditio]i implied. 
12. Whom could the Muses else allure? p. 61. 

No. 8. 

He repines not, if his thought stand clear, p. 61. 

Time Sentence. 

14. Ttll nature bring mature release, p. 63. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

The Theban band . . . whom onset . . . 
Might o'verwhelniy but could not separate, p. 63. 

16. Unhappy Nuns whose common breath's a sigh 

Which they would sti/ie, move at such a pace. p. 65. 

No. 2 b. 

Had I 
The power of Merlin, Goddess! this should be; 

And all the stars 

Should sally forth, to keep thee company, . . . 
But, Cynthia, should to thee the palm be given, p. 65. 

Dependent Sentence. 

19. A Stripling's graces blow. 

Fade and are shed, that from their timely fall 

may grow 

Rich mellow bearings. ' p. 68. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

2 3. Hbough narrow be that old man's cares, and near. 
The poor old man is greater than he seems, p. 71. 



{ 
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24. If wish cwere mine some type of thee to view 
I <wouId not do 

Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for tears; no Naiad shouldst thou be» p. 73. 

First Clause wanting. 

25. These natural council*seats your acrid blood 

Might cooL 

These arrowy gleams 

That .... a synod might detain, p. 74. 

No. 8. 

26. If thy bounty fculy the forest ptmts, p. 75. 

No. a a. 

27. O had this vast theatric structure wound 
With finished sweep into a perfect round, 

No mightier work had gained the plausive smile 
Of all-beholding Phoebus, p. 76. 

No. 8, 

28. Teaching the docile waters how to turn; 
Or, if need be, impediment to spurn, p. 77. 

Conditicm implied. 

For so by leave 
Of the propitious hour thou mafst perceive 
The local deity, p. 77. 

N0.I. 

29. Dull <would he be of soul ivho* could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty, p. 78. 

No. 2 b. 

33, ythou, by nature's doom, 

Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb. 
Why should we bend in grief? p. 83. 

* The Relative is equivalent to ' if hej 
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When thankfulness <were best. p. 82. 

No. 2 a. 

39. Wild Red-breast! badjt thou at Jemima's lip 

Peckedy as at mine, thus boldly, Love migJbt say^ &c. p. 88. 

First Clause wanting. 

Nor could I let one thought— one motion — slip 
That might thy sylvan confidence betray, p. 88. 

40. Some wild Bird oft might settle, p. 89. 

ITo. 3. 

Condition implied. 

43. The lordly eagle-race through hostile search 
May perish, p. 91. 

Dependent and Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 

44. So meek 

^hat one enrapt with gazing on her face, 
Which even the placid innocence of death 
Could scarcely make more placid, .... 
Might learn to picture, for the eye of faith. 
The virgin, p. 93. 

Time Sentenoe. 

46. Pledged till thou reach the verge of womanhood, p. 96. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

47. That every foot might fall with heavier tread, p. 96. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

48. As i^ its hues were of the passing year. p. 97. 
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49. He . . . may learn, j^ judgment strengthen with his growth. 

p. 98. 

Belative Sentence. 

51. Whatever the cottage hearth 
Might need for comfort, p. 100. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

52. If time spare the colours .... 
Thou .... though kingdoms melt 
And states be torn up by the roots, w/V/ seem 
To breathe in rural peace, p. loi. 

First Clause wanting. 

53. Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 
As nvould my deeds hanje been. p. 102. 

No. 8. 

Speak — though this soft warm heart .... 
Be left . . . desolate, p. 102. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Speak, that my torturing doubts their end may know. 

p. 102. 

55. Ohythat . . . this people . . . <ivould seek, &c. p. 104. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

56. The . . . Work 

Might of its own beauty have been proud, p. 105. 

No. 8. 

First Clause Implied. 

Away, away, 

57. AH fitful cares, all transitory zeal! 

So timely Grace the immortal wing may heal. p. 106. 
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Conditipnal SentenoeB, 
First Clause wanting. 

POKM 

1. The gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains 
Might sometimes covet dissoluble chains. 

Change for the worse might please, p. 109. 

Condition implied. 

Methinks 'twould heighten joy, to overleap 
At will the crystal battlements, p. 109. 

2. My heart 

More <would grieve, but that it turns 
Trembling to you. p. iii. 

Second Clause Indioative. 

More than common strength and skill 

Must ye display; 
If ye <would give the better will 

Its lawful sway. p. iii. 

Dependent Sentences. 

3. May no rude hand deface it! p. 116. 

God shield thee to thy latest years! p. 118. 

Conditional Sentences. 
iE'irst Clause wanting. 

4. What hand but <ivould sl garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful? 

I could frame a wish for thee. 

Thy elder Brother I <would be, p. 119. 

No. 2 b. 

I <would have 
Some claim upon thee if I could, p. 119. 
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First Clause wanting. 

l'OB3l 

5. A convent, even a hermit's cell, 

fVould break the silence of this Dell. p. 121. 

No. 1. 

6. 'Ttivould be a wildish destiny, 

l/we . . . ivere in this place the guests of Chance, p. 122. 

No. 2 b. 

Who twould stop or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none. 
With such a sky to lead him on? p. 122. 

Second Clause wanting. 

7. The Maiden sang 

As if her song could have no ending, p. 124. 

First Clause wanting. 

8. Such that thou might'' st seem 

But a mere footstool to yon sovereign Lord, 
Huge Cruachan, a thing that meaner hills 
Might crush. 

Two hearts which in thy presence might be called 
Youthful as Spring, p. 126. 

No. 1. 

The chronicle were welcome that* should call 

Into the compass of distinct regard 

The toils and struggles of thy infancy, p. 126. 

No. 3. 

9. Forgive me j/* the phrase be strong, p. 128. 

Dependent Sentence. 

The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can. p. 129. 

♦ The Relative is equal to • if it/ 



WORDSWORTH. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 
Condition implied, 

POBM 

So was \t—eivotdd at least batte been 

But through untowardness of fete. p. 13a. 

No. 1. 

Were the bold man H'ving now, 

How might he Ji^urish in his pride, p. 130. 

Condition implied. 

Then rents and fectors, rights of chase, 

Would all have seemed but paltry things . . . 

Rob Roy had never lingered here . , . 

To his sword he would have said, &c. p. 130. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

'Tis fit that we should do our part, 
Becoming) that mankind should learn, p. 131. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

Ifo. 2 a» and First Clause wanting. 

I/ihe word had been Juried, 
As might have been, then, thought of joy ! 
France <would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy! p. 131. 

iFirst Clause wanting. 

1 ^vould not wrong thee, dhampion brave! 
Would wrong thee nowhere* p. 131. 

No. 2 a. 

Had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light. 
Thou wouWst have nobly stirred thyself, p. 132. 

P 
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Pei>e(ndeiit Sentenoe. 

POSM 

10. That he could send forth word 

To level with the dust a noble horde, p. 132. 

Belative Setntenoe* 

11. Whatever betide^ we'll turn aside, p. 134. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

First Clauae wanting. 

We have a vision of our own; 

Ah ! why should we undo it ? p. 1 36. 

Se6ond Cla«UE» IndioatiTe. 

If Care with freezing years should come, . . . 
Should we be loth to stir from home, . . . 
Should life be dull, ... 
*T twill soothe us in our sorrow, &c. p. 136. 

First Clause wanting. 
13. Like conquest would the Men of England see. p. 137. 

13. Her buoyant spirit can prevail 

Where common cheerfulness would /ail. p. 140. 

No. 2 a. 

15. A dog 

Which would have led him if bereft 
Of company or friends, p. 144, 

No. L 

What sin wotdd be upon her head 
If she should suffer this ! p. 146. 

Dependent Sentence* 

In such a vessel never more 

May human creature lea-ve the shore ! p. 147. 
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Ck>nditional Seatenoee. 
Second CHaiuie IndicatlTe. 

POKM 

If this or that way he sbouid stiry 

. . . death will be his doom. p. 147. 

First Claose wanting. 
Each hut, perchance, might have its own. p. 147. 
This shell upon the deep would s<imm. p. 148. 

MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 1814. 

Dependent Sentence. 
I. That God might suitably he praised, p. 154. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

ITo. 2 a. Mixed. 

These types mysterious, e/'the show 

Of battle and the routed foe 

Had failed^ would funwh an array 

Of matter for the dawning day! p. 157. 

First Clause wanting. 

3. This quaint medley that might seem 

Devised out of a sick man's dream, p. 164. 

Condition implied. 

Else verily the sober powers of Rock that frowns . - . 
Had wakened some redeeming thought, p. 165. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That in their keeping it might lie. p. 165. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting, and Belative Sentence. 
Nursed in mountain solitude, 
Might some aspiring artist dare 
To seize whatever through misty air, 

P 2 
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POKM 

A ghost, ' by glimpses, may present 
Of imitable lineament, p. i66. 

Start douse wantiiig. 

An array 
That less should scorn the abandoned clay. p. i66. 

Though the granite <would deny 
All fervour to the sightless eye; . . . 
Yet — the wind might Jorce the deep-grooved harp 
To utter melancholy moans . . . 
While grove and river notes twould lend, p. 167. 

Dependent Sentence. 

4. O that some Minstrel's harp <u)ere near! p. 168. 

Ck>nditlanal Bentenoes. 

And what if I enwreathed my own ! 
'Twere no offence to reason, p. 171. 

Start Clause wanting. 
Sad thought, which I <ivould banish, p. 172. 

SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY. 

Part I. 
Conditional Bentenoes. 

itart Clause wanting. 

1. Stooping as might seem. p. 175. 

Condition implied. 

2. What hardship had it been to <wait an hour? p. 176. 

Beoond daose wanting. 

3. A hollow word, 
As (/* a dead man spake it. p. 17 7* 



WORDSWORTIf. ai3 

D6p01|d0]lt 861lt0IlO0v 

POKM 

5. Heaven grant that other cities maj be gay. p. 179. 

Conditioxial Sentence. 
Second Clause wanting. 

6. What (/"she had seen those glories fade. p. 180. 

Belative and Ck>nditional Sentence. 

s'o.a. 

7. Who . . . hath set forth to all 

How they with dignity may stand; ox fall^ 
If fall they must. p. i8i» 

Belative Sentence. 

8. Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 

Pillowed in some deep dungeon's earless den. p. 182. 

Conditional Sentences* 

No. 8. 

11. Even so doth God protect us if we be 
Virtuous and wise. p. 185. 

No. 1. 

12. What sorrow twould it be 
That* mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee! p. 186. 

Dei>endent Sentence, 

16. It is not to be thought of . . • 

That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, p. 190. 

* * That* is practically equal to * if.' The full construction, however, is — 

* Tlfat floods should thunder, if they should do so, would be/ &c. ; and 

* that * is dependent — * We should grieve that* 
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Ckxiiditi0nal Ctentenaa. 
First dttoflo wanting. 

FOE5f 

1 8. One might believe that natural miseries 
Had blasted France, p. 192. 

I^xwud te n t Sontsnoo. 

How piteous then tJbat there jbould be such dearth 
Of knowledge ; that whole myriads should unite 
To work against themselves such fell despite: 
Should come in phrensy, &c. p. 193. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

19. , Who could he, 

Who, even the best, in such condition, free 
From self-reproach? p. 193. 

31. Better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses, p. 195. 

ivo. 1. 

If ior Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good tivere destined, thou <wouldst step between. 

p. 195. 

No. 8. 

Therefore the wise praj for thee, though the freight 
Of thy offences be a heavy weight, p. 195. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

24. What if our numbers barely could defy 

The arithmetic of babes, must foreign hordes . . . 
. . . bear us to the ground? p. 198. 

No. 8. 

36. We shall exult, \f they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear. p. 200. 



WORDSWORTH. 215 

Ode. 

conditional Sentenoee. 

TSfo. 8. 

POBM 

If a breeze be ^tntfingy 

That breeze she ttvill invite, p. 201. 

Seoond dause waating. 

(She) spreads her arms, as if the general air 
Alone could satisfy her wide embrace, p. 201. 

First Clause wanting, and Dependent Sentence. 

Weak Spirits are there — who <u)ould ask^ &c. 
That man may he accomplished for a task 
Which his own nature hath enjoined, p. 203. 

Part II. 
Dependent Sentence. 

1. Ah! that a conqueror's words shoidd be so dear: 

Ah ! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys. p. 204. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

2. 'Tis known, . . . that he who <ivould adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crown, 
Must win, through effort of his own. 

The prize, p. 205. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Greece her head hath bowed, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 
Would fx itself as smoothly as a cloud, p. 205. 

Seoond Clause Imperative. 

6. Go back to antique ages, j/* thine eyes 

The genuine mien and character would trace 

Of the rash Spirit that still holds her place, p. 209. 
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Belative Bentenoe. 

. . » . Gathering, ^vhence I may, 
Triumph, p. 210. , 

Conditional Bentenot.' 
First Clause wanting. 

9. They . . . with- one mind <wouU JIh. p. 212. 

Dependent Bentenoe. 

10. Thai all the Alps may gladden in thy might, p. 215^ 

Conditional Bentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 
That which we would perform in arms, we must. p. 214. 

Condition implied. 

14. Else wherefore should the eye 

Of man converse with immortality? p. 217. 

15. Else how, when mighty Thrones were put to shame. 

Could they, poor Shepherds, have preserved an aim ? 

p. 218. 

h'o. 8.. 

]8. The martial courage of a day is vain, . . . 
If vital hope i^ wanting to restore. 
Or fortitude &e wanting to sustain. 
Armies or kingdoms, p. 221. 

Second Clause. Indioative. 

20. Should Heaven ordain 

That this great Servant of a righteous cause 
Must still have sad or vexing thoughts to endure, 
Yet may a sympathising spint pause, &c. p. 223. 

Condition implied. 

25. Else 'twere worse than vain 

To gather round the bier these festal shows, p. 228. 
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No. 8. 

POSM 

^ this endurcy fare<iveUy for us, all good! p. 228. 

No.!. 
First Clause Indicative, and First daose wanting. 

26. Stroke merciful and welcome eivotdd that be 
Which should extend tby branches on the grounc}^ 
If never more within their shady round 

Those lofty-minded Lawgivers shall meet, p. 229. 

Dependent Sentences, 

27. We can endure that he should tivaste our lands . . . 
. . . We can brook the thought that by his hands 
Spain may be overpowered, and he pcssessy 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness, p. 230. 

33. Never may from our souls one truth depart! p. 236. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Claiise wanting. 

34. As though his weakness nvere disturbed by pain. p. 237. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

If a juster fancy should allow 

An undisputed symbol of command. 

The chosen sceptre is a withered bough, p. 237. 

No. 2 b. 

36. Pledges sure 

She ga'vey if Faith might tread the beaten ways 
Of Providence, p. 240. 

Secoxid Clause wanting. 

37. As //all Germany had felt the shock, p. 241. 

First Clause wanting. 

38. Peace that should claim respect from lawless might. 

p. 242. 
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Second Clause Imperative. 

POBM 

Permit his heart to kindle 



• • • 



Though it were only for a moment's space, p. 242. 

Beoond daiue Indieatlve. 

39. Some sbail now forsake 

Their monstrous Idol if the dead e'er spake 
To warn the living, if truth <were ever told 
By aught redeemed out of the hollow grave, p. 243. 

TSCo. 8. 

42. He only, jf such breathe, in strains devout 
Shail comprehend this victory sublime, p. 246. 

First Clause wanting. 

The triumph . . . which 

Angels might ^welcome with a choral shout, p. 246. 

Dependent Sentences. 

44. So may she labour for thy civic halls, p. 252. 

That I . . . may hear 

What ye . . . have often sung 

Of Britain's acts — may catch it with rapt ear, 

And give the treasure to our British tongue, p. 253. 



THANKSGIVING ODE. 

Time Sentence. 

Till . . . thou pass away. p. 260. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Tbajft Clause wanting. 

He who in concert with an earthly string 
^ Britain's acts <would sing. p. 262. 



{ 
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Dependent Sentence. 

FOEAI 

Why should the Song be tardy to proclaim 
That lejj than power unbounded could not tame 
That soul of Evil? p. 263. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

First Clause wanting. 

Such abuse 
As boundless patience only could endure, p. 263. 

No 89 and I>e];>endent Sentence. 

If I forget thy prowess, never more * 

Be thy ungrateful Son allotwed to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents roar! p. 265. 

No. 8. 

Yet might it well become that City now, . . . 
If a new Temple lifi her votive brow. p. 268. 

No. 8, and Dependent Sentence. 

If the valiant of this land 

In reverential modesty demand 

That all observance due to them be paid . . . 

Be it not unordained that solemn rites . . . 

Shall be performed, p. 268. 

Time Sentence. 

Ere the hour arrive, p. 271. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Bright shines the Sun as if his beams nvould wake 
The tender insects sleeping in their cells, p. 271. 

As (/"the fretted roof were riven, p. 272. 

* * I pray that never more.* 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ck>nditionaI Sentence. 
No. 8. 

POBM 

I. The embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 
fVi/I not unwillingly their place resigriy 
If but the cedar thri've that near them stands, p. 275. 

Dependent Sentence. 
May Nature's kindliest powers sustain the tree. p. 275. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

3. There, though by right the excelling Painter sleep 
Where Death and Glory a joint sabbath keep, 
' Yet not the less his Spirit wo«/</ hold dear 
Self-hidden praise, p. 277. 

Second Clause wanting. 

5* The Sheep . . . 

Lie round him, even as if they <were a part 
Of his own household, p. 280. 

Time Sentence. 

6» Much remains 

Of hard ascent before thou reach the top. p. 280. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Thee may no such boisterous visitants 
Molest; may gentle breezes /a» thy brow. p. 280. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

Knoiv, //"thou grudge not to prolong thy rest. p. 281. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As if the golden day itself had been 
Extinguished in a moment, p. 281. 
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IHrst Clause wanting. 

POCM 

7. That from the shore a full-grown man migJift fwade. 

The comer-stone 
Of that intended Pile, which qvould have been 
Some quaint odd plaything of elaborate skill, 
So that, I guess, the linnet and the thrush 
Had tivondered at the work, p, 282. 

No. 8. 

9- ^ Power may spring 

Out of a farewell yearning . , . 
. . . . the Exile would consign 
This Walk, his loved possession, to the care 
Of those pure minds that reverence the Muse. p. 284. 

First Clause waatiag. 

10. A whizzing rocket 
That twould emulate a star. p. 285. 

Belative Sentence. 

11. Whosoever thou be, p. 287. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Fear not, lest an idle sound 
Disturb its solitude, p. 287. 

Conditional Sentenoes, 

Second Clause wanting* 
As j^, beneath, some hero lay, p. 287. 

No. 8. 

13. What a'vails the kindly shelter 
Yielded by this craggy rent, 
^my spirit toss and welter 
On the waves of discontent ? p. 289. 

First Clause wanting. 

li\iM%— Would my Life present to Thee 
... the pure oblation, p. 289. 
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•No. S. 

14. ^she trujt the stars above, ' 

They can be treacherous too. p. 290. 

Dependent Sentence. 

15. He would pray that both 

Might die in the same moment, p. 291. 

LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Belative Sentence. 

Careless 
Whether he shine on them or not. p. 293. 

I>ependent Sentence. 

80 may it set in peace to rise again > 

For everlasting glory won by faith, p. 296. 

THE EGYPTIAN MAID. 

Time Sentence. 

Ete life be fled for ever. p. 301. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 3. 

If that fail, consult the stars, p. 302. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Nina heard a sweeter voice 

Than if the Goddess of the flower had spoken, p. 303. 

First Clause wanting. 

What none 
Less pure in spirit could have done, p. 303. 

No. 3. 

If this be sleep, how soft ! if death, how fair ! p. 304. 
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Dependent Bentenoe. 

Poem 

He plighted word 
7bat he would turn to Christ our Lord. p. 306. 

Conditional Sentenoea. 
First Clause wanting. 

A Knight 

Whom I sifould choose for love and matchless labours. 

p. 306. 
No. 8. 

If unchangeable her doom, 
If life departed be for ever gone, 
Some blest assurance, from this cloud emerging, 
May teach him to bewail his loss. p. 308. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Belief sank deep into the crowd 

Ihat he the solemn issue ivould determine, p. 310. 

Relative Bentenoe. 

Whatever befal you. p. 313. 



Vol. IV. 

THE RIVER DUDDON. 

Belative Sentenoe. 

Pleasure hath not ceased . . . 
Whether the rich man's sumptuous gate 
Call forth the elaborate sounds, 
Or they are offered at the door 
That guards, &c. p. 4. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

2. Who would not spare 

Those mighty forests, p. 8. 
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Saoond Cl&niie ft Fortloiple. 

Pleated cmdd my verse, a speaking monument, 
Make to tii:; eyes of men thy features knavin, p. 9. 

Tint OlMue vnaHing. 
He wmld patj into her bird. p. ij. 

iro.1. 

Second ClaoBe » Fartlcdple. 
Enraplwed — couid he for himself engage 
The thousandth part of what the Nymph bestows, p. 1 

Oonditlon implied. 
There are whose calmer mind it iwould content 
Ts ie an unculled floweret of the glen. p. 13. 

iro.1. 
Flnt daoBe wantdng. 
Whatever fruit 
Of ignorance thou mtgbtett vntneis. p. 14. 

What migl>i sam a zone 
Chosen for ornament, p. 15. 

No. 1. Uized. 
, $*■ their fluttering hearts iboaid itir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed, p. 16. 

N0.I. 

SbeulJ we vtiiiii for more, 
Gay June would team us. p. 19. 

First 01»Tise mmtiiig. 
Then viould I 
port. p. 19. 

lU the nicest Anchorite exclude 
3r two of brighter green, p. 10. 
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Second Clause waatixig. 

POBM 

1$. As if , . . some Statue . . . 
. . . thence Jlfod rolled, p. ai. 

First Clause wantizig. 
1 6. There «would the Indian answer with a smile, p. 22. 

No. 2a. 

20. The old inventive Poets, had they seen. 

Or rather^//, the entrancement that detains 
Thy waters, Duddon ! 'mid these flowery plains ; 
The still repose, &c, . . . 
Had beautified Elysium, p. 26. 

ITo. 8. 

23. If Duddon's spotless breast receive 
Unwelcome mixtures .... 

. . . the pastoral River will /orgive, p. 29. 

First Clause wantingy and Dei>endent Sentence. 

24. If the Fancy, too industrious Elf, 

Be loth that we should breathe awhile exempt 
From new incitements friendly to our task, 
Here wants not stealthy prospect, that may tempt 
Loose Idleness to forego her wily mask. p. 30. 

TSfoB. 1 and 8. 

25. Methinks \were no unprecedented feat 
Should some benignant Minister of air 
Lift and encircle with a cloudy chair. 

The one for whom my heart shall ever beat; 

or J if dL safer seat 

Atween his downy wings be furrdshed^ there 
Would lodge her. p. 31. 

No. 8. 

27. If men with men in peace abide ^ 

All other strength the weakest may withstand, p. 33. 

Q 
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POXM 

30. Ere his journey emi, p. 36. 

Conditional Sentence. 
TSlo. 1. 

31. How sweet <were leisure? could it yield no more 
Than *mid that wave-washecj Church-yard to recline ? • 

p. 37. 
Dependent Sentence. 

33. May thy Poet, cloud-bom Stream, be free. p. 39. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8. 

34. Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, . . . 
We feel that we are greater than we know. p. 40. 

THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

Dedication. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Fimt daoBe wanting. 

Not for them unfitted who luwli bless 

A happy hour with holier happiness, p. 45. 

# 

I>ependent Sentence. 

O, that my mind <were equal to fulfil 

The comprehensive mandate which they give. p. 45. 

Belative Sentence. 

'T/j a work for sabbath hours 

If I with this bright creature go: 
Whether she be of forest bowers. 

Or a spirit • ... p. 50. 
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Cbnditk>nal BentenoeB. 
Krst Clause WBattner. 

Canto 

I. As little she regards the sight 

As a common creature migJbt. p. 52. 

Ko. 8. 

If she he doomed to inward care, 

Or service, it must lie elsewhere, p. 52. 

S'irst daiiae waating. 

Guilt that humbly <would express 
A penitential loneliness, p. 54. 

BelatiTe Soitenee. 
Her work, wbat^er it bty is done. p. 54. 

Ck)nditional Bentenoe. 
iPirst GlauM wamting. 

He, and all the standers-by, 
Could tell a tragic history, p. 55. 

Dependent Sentence. 

'Twas said that she all shapes cimld wear, p. 57. 

Conditional Sentences, 
ITo. !• 

2. Might ever son command a sire, 

The act tuyere justified to-day. p. 64. 

Condition implied. 

(He) would have laid his purpose by, 

But for a glance of his Father's eye. p. 65. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Be we, each and all, forgi'ven I p. 65. 



Canto 
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Conditional Sentences*. 

Eirst Clause wanting* 

Something that wouid stand 

Between him and the pure intent 

Of love on which his soul was bent. p. 66. 

O Sister, I could prcpbesy. p. 67. 

Dependent Sentence. 

'Tis meet that thou with me di*vide 

The thought while I am by thy side. p. 67. 



Conditional Sentence. 
Ko.d. 

Weep^ if that aid thee. p. 67* 

BelatlTe Sentence. / 

Which fway soever our fate incline^ 

These will be faithful to the end. p. 70. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

As if to bask 
In sunshine m)ere his only*task. p. 76. 

K0.I. Mixed. 

Bold if both had been, yet they 
Against so many may not stay. p. 77. 

Time Sentence. 

Until Lord Dacre with his power 
From Naworth come; and Howard's aid 
Be with them openly displayed^ p. 77. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Less nvould not at our need be due 
To us. 
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Canto 

We, we the sanctities of old 

Would re-establish and uphold, p. 78. 

Even these poor eight of mine twould stem 

or quell a force 

Ten times their number. 

A Cause which on a needful day 

Would breed us thousands brave as they. p. 79< 

Men who would lead, 

And yet want courage at their need. p. 80. 

I would help to find 
A place of shelter, p. 81. 

Dependent and Belatlve Sentence. 

That at least, 
Whatever fate remain behind, 
I may bear witness in my breast 
To your nobility of mind. p. 81. 

€k>nditional BentenoeB* 

Beoond Clatuse Infinitive'*'. 

(He) calmly from the spot withdrew? 

His best endeavours to renew, 

Should e'er a kindlier time ensue, p. 8^. 

First Clause wanting. 

4. Who coM think that sadness here 
Hath any sway? p. 83. 

No. 8. 

If hope be a rejected stay. 
Do thou, my Christian son, beware 
Of that most lamentable snare. 
The self-reliance of despair, p. 86. 



* This Infinitive is an Englirii idiom, equalling, with the purpose, inten- 
tion to renew, and is in construction, therefore, Participial. 
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First Claaae waxttixig. 

Canto 

Ail efforts that <iuouJd turn aside 
The headstrong current of their fate. 
This (would I beg. p. 87. 

On you, if room for mortal aid 

Be lefty is no restriction laid. p. 87. 

HelatiTe Seotenoe. 

Whatever betide, p. 87. 

Cooditioiial Sentence. 

First CLaiiae wanting. 

Far underground is many a cave. 

Where they might lie as in the grave, p. 88. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Grant that the Moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight, p. 88. 

Heaven decreed 
That with their joyful shout should close 
The triumph of a desperate deed. p. 89. 

Conditional Sentences. 
TSro.1. 

5. What, Lady, j^ their feet were tied! 

They might deserve a good man's blame, p. 92, 

ISlo. 2 a. 

Might this our enterprise have sped. 
Change wide and deep the Land had seen . . 
The darksome altars would have bla%ed . . . 
Once more the Rood had been upraised. 

Then had I survived to see 
New life in Bolton Priory; 
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Canto 

This Banner 

Should on the consecrated breast 

Of that same Temple Jbave found rest : 

I wofi/tf/ myself have hung it high. p. 94* 

No. 8. 

If the endeavour prtyve not vain, 
Bear it to Bolton Priory, p. 95. 

First Clause wantiiig. 

Wherefore should I fear - 
To tell, or Lady, you to hear ? p. 96. 

Dependent Sentence. 

One with profane and harsh intent 

Placed there— that he might go before, p. 96. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

iro.l. 
Second Clause wanting 

6. How — unlejj it <were the sense 
Of all-disposing Providence, — 
How has the Banner clung so fast? p. 99. 

Bependmit Sentences. 

7hat Heaven's purpose might be known, p. 99. 

Word given 
Ihat to what place soever fled 
He should be seized^ alive or dead. p. 101. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

If the lonely Lady there 

Should be; to her they cannot bear 

This weight of anguish and despair, p, lo^. 
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Ho. 1. 

Canto 

If the Priest should yield assent .... 

They . , . in holy ground a grave ivould make; 

And straightway buried he should be, p. 103. 

Second Clause wantmg. 

7. Of aspect such as if the waste 

JVere under her dominion placed, p. 106. 

Deptodent Sentence. 

May it pro-ve a fruitful meeting! p. 109. 



ITINERARY SONNETS. 
Dedication. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Think not that the Muse, 
Can hope the general eye thereon ivould gaze, p. 120. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Ho. 8. lliixed. 

FOKJU 

I. If the Nereid Sisters and their Queen . . . 
The Dames resemble whom we here behold, 
How fearful twere it down through open waves 
To sink, and meet them in their fretted caves, p. 121. 

Second Clause wanting. 

3 As if the streets twere consecrated ground, p. 123 

FizBt Clause wanting. 

5. What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose? p. 125. 
7. This sword that one of our weak times might wear. p. 126. 
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No.!. 

POJSM 

If from a traveller's fortune I mi^bt claim 

A palpable memorial of that day, 

Then wouki I seek the Pyrenean Breach, p. 126. 

Dependeztt Bentenoe. 

Studious ibat He might not disdain the seat 
Who dwells in heaven, p. 127, 

Conditional Sentenees. 
Condition implied. 

*T<were an office meet 
For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 
The midnight virtues of your harmony, p. 127, 

First Clause wanting^ 
This vast design might tempt you, &c. p. 127. 

Dependent Sentence. 

1 1 . Alas ! that from the lips of abject Want . . . 
The strain should Jlow ! p. 131. 

Dependent and Conditional Sentence. 

STo. 1. 
Second Clause wanting. 

14. Whate'er we look on, at our side 
Be Charity — to bid us think, 

And feel, if we would knofw. p. 136. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

15. O life! without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong .... 

couJd a ground 

For magnanimity be found; 

Or whence couJd virtue ^ow.* p. 136. 



( 
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First Clause wanting. 

POKM 

17. The spot where piety should raise 

A holy structure to the Almighty's praise, p. 138. 

Condition implied. 

19. ^hen might the passing Monk receive a boon 
Of saintly pleasure, p. 142. 

First Clause wanting. 

20. Majestic Berne, high on her guardian steep, . . . 
Might well be stjied this noble Body's Head. p. 143. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Ever majf the heroic Land 
Thy name, O Schwytz, in happy freedom keep! p. 143. 

22. That, while the Creature is sustained, 
His God may be adored, p. 146. 

Conditional Sentence. 

No. 1. 
Second Clause implied. 

24. A freight. 

If clay could think, and mind <iuere tiveight. 
For him who bore the world! p. 150. 

Belative Sentence. 

Whether thou choose this useful part. 
Or minister to finer art. p. 151. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 

The Maiden coy 
That (ivould have loved the bright-haired Boy. p. 151. 

Dependent Sentenee. 

Oh might he tempt that Goat-herd-child 
To share his wanderings! p. 15a. 
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GouditiLonal Sentences. 
TSfo. 8. Mixed. 

POKM 

If there be a favoured hour .... 
This was the hour. p. 153. 

What availj heroic deed? • 

What liberty ? j^ no defence 
Be won for feeble Innocence. 

though wilful manhood read 
His punishment in soul-distress, 
Grant to the mom of life its natural blessedness, p. 154. 

Tirtt Clause wonting. 

26. Angels . . . that might from heaven ha'ue flown, p. 157. 

ITo. 8. 
Thus , , , , if aught .... 
May with that issue be compared^ 
Throngs of celestial visages .... 
A holy sadness shared, p. 157. 

Belative Sentence. 

I . . . know far less 
If sickness, sorrow, or distress 
Ha've spared my dwelling to this hour. p. 158. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First daose wanting. 

Where what we gladliest would belie've 

Is feared as what may most decei've, p. 162. 

Dependent Sentence. 

31. ^hat the past might ha've its true intents 
Feelingly told by living monuments, p. 167. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause Imperative. 

Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss. 
Avoid these sights, p. 169. 
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Second Clause wanting. 

POBM 

32. As 2^, to rough assaults unknown, 
The genial spot bad ever shown 
A countenance that as sweetly smiled. 

If foresight coM have rent the veil 

Of three short days — ^but hush — no more! p. 171. 

Dependent Sentence. 

36. Long may these homely Works devised of old . . . 
Aid^ with congenial influence, to uphold 

The State, p. 180. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Ko.d. 

Nor he a whisper stifledy if it say 

That treasures, yet untouched, may grace some future Lay. 

p. 180. 
First Clause wanting. 

37. Nor turn thy face away 

From one who, in the evening of his day, 

To thee vjould offer no presumptuous hymn. p. 181. 

No. 8. 

What though this ancient Earth be trod 
No more by step of Demi-god .... 
Yet still the bosom, beating high .... 
Prove, &c. p. 183. 

If there be movements in the Patriot's soul. 

From source still deeper and of higher worth, 

'Tij thine the quickening impulse to control, p. 185. 

If to provoke such doom the Impious dare. 
Why should it daunt a blameless prayer? 

If such homage thou disdain .... 

One rarely absent from thy train 

More humble favours may obtain, p. 186. 

No. 1. 

Glad Hope would almost cease to be, 
If torn from thy society, p. 187. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS. 

Part I. 

Ck>nditioiial Sentence.' 
No. 8. 

POXM 

2. y there he prophets on whose spirits fet 

Past things, revealed like future, they can telly &c. p. 194. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7. That persecution, blind with rage extreme 

May not the less . • • hoth. feed and cheer, p. 199. 

Dependent and Conditional Sentence. 

No. 8. 

9. 'Hfat heresies should strike — if truth be scanned 
Presumptuously — their roots both wide and deep, 
Is natural as dreams to feverish sleep, p. 201. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Prayers that woidd undo her forced farewell, p. 201. 

No. 8. 

1 1 . Content i if foss and barrow, and the girth 

9f long-drawn rampart, witness what they were. p. 203. 

First Clause wanting. 

12. The unarmed Host who by their prayers would turn 
The- sword from Bangor's walls, p. 204. 

13. Not an Angel waves 
His wing who could seem lovelier to man's eye 
Than they appear to holy Gregory. 

14. Those whom they would free, p. 206. 
17. So might they dream, p. 209. 
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POKM 

19. Such Priest 

Migift seem a saintly Image from its shrine 
Descended, p. 211. 

22. Methinks that to some vacant hermitage 
My feet <ivould father turn. 

Shapes whose glorious equipage 
Would elevate my dreams. A beechen bowl, 
A maple dish toy furniture should be, 

nor should e'er the crested fowl 

From thorpe or vill his matins sound for me. p. 214. 

Seoozid Clause wanting. 

23. What if one .... should meet 

Thy hovering Shade, O venerable Be<ie! p. 215. 

ITq. 8. 

24. If penance be redeemable, thence alms 
Flofw to the poor. 

If full oft the Sanctuary sa*ve 

Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms, p. 216. 

First Clause wanting. 

25. The sigh 
That would lament her. p. 217. 

26. Indigent renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to his deserts, p. 218. 

29. Arms that <would restrain 

The incessant Rovers of the northern main. p. 221. 

Depoident Sentence. 

30. Draw near, 

That we the sweet song of the Monks majf hear, p. 222. 

Conditional Elentenoes. 

JSro,3, 

Second Clause Indicative. 

32. Pitiless 

Though men be, there are angels that can feel 

For wounds that death alone has power to heal. p. 224. 
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First Clause wanting. 

POBM 

34. Nor long twould Grecian hills detain 
Their tents, p. 326. 

35. My Song, a fearless homager, would attend 
Thy thundering battie-axe. p. 227. 

37. As might be deemed, p. 229. 

Dependent Sentence. 

38. Stoop, that on thy neck 

Levelled with earth this foot of mine may tread, p. 230. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8. 

39. Unless to Peter's Chair the viewless wind 
Must come and ask permission when to .blow, 
What further Empire would it hantef p. 231. 

Part II, 

Conditional Sentences. 
No.!. 

4. How sad would be their durance, if forlorn 
Of offices dispensing heavenly grace? p. 235. 

First Clause wonting. 
6. When she would telly &c. p. 237. 

9. (Who) came prepared as glorious lights to shine, 
> Should that be needed, for their sacred charge, p. 240. 

No. 8. 

15. What is Penance with her knotted thong .... 
If cloistered Avarice senile not to wrong 
The pious, humble, useful Secular, 
And rob the people of his daily care ? p. 246. 
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POKSI 

20. If the old idolatry be spumed, 

Let not your radiant Shapes desert the Land. p. 251. 

First Clause wanting. 

21. Some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend. p. 252. 

ITo. 2 b. 

24. *Teivere madness — ivished we therefore to detain . . . 
The trumpery that ascends in bare display, p. 255. 

Dependent Sentences. 

25. Wondering that the wrong 

Which Faith has suffered, Heaven could calmly brook. 

p. 256. 

26. That the Soul, freed from the bonds of Sense, . . . 

Root there, and not in forms, her holiness, p. 257. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 2 a. 

27. Hadst thou, loved Bard .... h\A foreseen 
King, child and seraph, blended in the mien 
Of pious Edward .... what joy 

For universal Christendom had thrilled 
Thy heart, p. 258. 

Dependent Sentence. 

31. O God of mercy, may no earthly Seat 

Of judgment such presumptuous doom repeat! p. 262. 

Conditional Sentence. 

If 0.1. 

33. Most happy . . . could ihey forget 
Their Country's woes. p. 264. 

Dependent and Conditional Sentence. 

No. 1« 

35. Methinks that I could. trip o'er heaviest soil, . . . 
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Poem 

fFere mine the trusty staff that Jewel gave 
To youthful Hooker, p. 266. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 
38. Crimes that fnigbt stop the motion of the sun. p. 269. 

N0.I. 

42. Harp! couldst thou 'venture , on thy boldest string, . . . 
. . . . then should wood and waste 
Hear also of that name. p. 273. 



Part HI. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

2. Sadness that might seem 
Wholly dissevered from our present theme, p. 275. 

No. 8. 

^f aught impair thy beauty or destroy. 

Or \i\it forebode destruction, I deplore 

With filial love the sad vicissitude, p. 275. . 

First Clause wanting. 

3. All she . . . would have taught, by discipline of pain, 
And long privation now dissolves amain, p. 276. 

Dependent Sentence. 
That bigotry maj swallow the good name. p. 276. 

BalatiTe Sentenoe. 

4. Whether the Church inspire that eloquence, 
Or a Platonic Piety, p. 277. 

R 
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Dependent Bentenoe. 

POIM 

That he may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight, p. 277. 

Conditional Sentences. 

FiTBt Clause wanting. 

6. Who would force the Soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant, p. 279. 

ITo. 8. 

9. Ungrateful Country! {/"thou € ex forget 

The sons who for thy civil rights have bled. p. 282. 

No. 2 a. 

These had fallen for profitless regret 

Had not thy holy Church her champions bred, p. 282. 

Ko. 8. 

Nor , , , if spiritual things 

Be lojtf through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 

Shalt thou thy himibler franchises support. 

What came from heaven to heaven by nature clings, 
And, if dissetxred thence, its course is short, p. 282. 

Condition implied. 

10. We may . . . mark at leisure 

Features that else had 'vanished like a dream, p. 283. 

No. 1. 

11. O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! p. 284. 

Dependent Sentence. 

12. That England may rebel 
Against her ancient virtue, p. 285. 
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Ckmditional SentenoeB. 
Beoond Claiue wantixig. 

POKM 

As if z. Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposites and fierce extremes her life. p. 285. 

JSTaS. 

14. Ihougb pride's least lurking thought appear a wrong 
To human kind; though peace he on his tongue, 
Gentleness in his heart — can earth afford 
Such genuine state, pre-eminence so free? p. 287. 

Second daose Imperative. 

16. There, should vain thoughts outspread their wings and^ 
To meet the coming hours of festal mirth. 

The tombs . . . recal the wandering soul. p. 289. 

Dependent Sentence. 

17. That . . . the adopted Plant may thrvve. p. 290. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

Benign and pure 
This ordinance, whether loss it would supply y 
Present omission, help deficiency. 
Or seek to make assurance doubly sure. p. 290. 

No. 8. 

Shame \f the consecrated vow he found 
An idle form. p. 290. 

First daose wanting. 

23. Giving the Memory help when she would wea've 

A crown for Hope. 

A perch 

In which the linnet or the thrush nugbt sing, p. 296. 

R 2 
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%• » 

Ko. 2a. 

PORM 

27. Had we like them endured . . . , 
How bad we then rejolcedl p. 300. 

ITo. 8. 

28. What j^rw they? if . . . the State 
Forbear to shape new channels, p. 301. 

Time Sentence. 

Ttll it ^roo^ 
O'er the wide realm, p. 301. 

Belative Sentence. 

34. Whoe'er ye be, p. 307. 

Conditional Sentence. 
ITcd. 

35. Where bubbles bwst^ and foUy^s dancing foam 
MeltSy if it cross the threshold, p. 308. 

Dei>endent Sentence. 

36. Like the Mountain may we gro<w more bright, p. 309. 



Vol. V. 

POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND REFLECTION. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 8. 

I. The stars pre-eminent in magnitude, 
Visible though they he to half the earth, 
though half a sphere be conscious of their brightness. 
Are yet of no diviner origin, 
. . . . than the one that bums 
.... on the ridge of some dark mountain, p. 2. 
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t 

ITo. 8. 
Seoond dause Imperative. 

Poem 

y thou indeed derh>e thy Hght from Heaven, 
Then . . . shine, Poet! in thy place, p. 2. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

You look round on your Mother Earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 
As if you were her first-bom birth, 
And none bad lived before you. p. 3. 

Belative Sentence. 

Our bodies feel, wherever they he, p. 4. 

Conditional Sentences. 
ITo. 8. 

3. What if here 

No ^arkling rivulet spread the verdant herb? 

What if the bee love not these barren boughs ? 

Yet if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves. 

That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind. p. 7. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth he <mamed. p. 9. 

First Clause wanting. 

One who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. p. 9. 

Time Sentence. 

4. He deems their colours shall endiu*e 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. p. 10. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8. 

What if he must die to-morrow ! 
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POBM 

Who tufould not cherub dreams so sweet, 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? p^ lo. 

BependexLt SentenoeB. 

5. Thus for ever glide, 

O Thames, that other bards maj see 

As lovely visions. 

Be as now thou art, 

Hjat in thy waters mof he seen 

The image of a poet's heart, p. 11. 

Pray that never child of song 
May knvu) that Poet's sorrow more. p. 12- 

CkmditionaL 8ent6no6&. 
No. 8. 

6. If this belief from heaven he sent. 
If such he Nature's holy plan, 
Hante I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man? p. 13.. 

7. Such strength as, if ever affliction and pain 

Couid pierce through a temper that's soft to disease, 
fVould he rational peace, p. 14. 

First Claxise wanting. 

The Man woM at once run away with your heart; 

And I for five centuries right gladly would he 

Such an odd, such a kind, happy creature as he. p. 15. 

ISTo. 1. MizedL 
9. Though you with your utmost skill 
From labour could not wean them, 
'Tts little, very little— all 
That they can do between them. p. 19. 

ITo. 2 b. 

Had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can brings 
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POCM 

O gentle Reader! you <would Jmd 
A tale in everything, p. 20. 

ITo. 1. Mixed. 

Should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you7/ make it. p. 20. 

First Olaiue wanting. 
So vain was his endeavour, 
That at the root of the old tree 
He might have tu)ork*d for ever. p. 20. 

Depeiiident Setxtenoe. 

I thought 
They never would ha've done, p. 21. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

10. As if green summer grass <were the floor of my room, 
And woodbines <were hanging above, p. 23. 

First Clause wanting. 
Thy life I would gladly sustain, p. 23. 

Time Sentence. 

Till summer came up from the south, and with crowds 
Of thy brethren a march thou shouWst sound through the 
clouds, p. 23. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 

11. One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave, p. 25. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7hat he below may rest in peace, p. 25. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. L 

Contented if he might enjoy 

The things which others understand, p. 26. 
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First Clause wanting. 

POXM 

12. Thou would* Jt teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind. p. 27. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

13. 7/ a sleeping tear should <waAe, 

Then be it neither checked nor stayed, p. 29. 

Second Clause wanting. 
It seemed zsi/he drank it up^ p. 29. 

itait daiuie WMttiiig. 

14. As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday, p. 30. 

She tufould baive been 
A very nightingale, p. 31. 

No. 8. 

15. i/* there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, . . . 
It is the man of mirth, p. 35. 

16. jyhe be one that feels .... 
Thee will he ^welcome, p. 38. 

First Clause wanting. 

17. Very hands as you would say, p. 40. 

jMpencuns oentaiMeu 

18. We . . . wished thy end were past, p. 41. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 2 b. 

19. The sounding blast, 
That, if it could *y ivould hurry past. p. 44. 

i!ro.d. 

20. O Duty! j^that name /i&o« love, p. 46, 

* Indicative. 
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BalatilTe Bentemee. 

POKM 

There are who ask not if thine eye 
fie on them. p. 46. 

Conditional Sentences. 

TSlo. 8.' 
Thee I now wouid serve more strictly, if I may, p. 47. 

First COause wanting. 

21. Who is he 

That every man in arms should <wisb to be ? p. 49. 

Objects which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, p. 50. 

Ko. 8. 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means, p. 50. 

Who, if he he called ttpan to face 
Some awful moment .... 
Is happy as a lover. 

If an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the n^ed. p. 51. 

BelatiLve Sentence. 
Whereso^er he ^. p. 51. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Not content that former worth stand fast. p. 51. 

Conditional Sentence* 

No. 2b. 

22. 7/" for a lover the Lady wept, 
A solace she might Borrow 

From death, and from the passion of death; 
Old Wharf might heal her sorrow, p. 54. 

Dependent Sentence. 

23. That he not too elate . . . 

Might in the universal bosom reign, p. 56. 
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ConditloiiAL Sentenoes. 
First ClooM waiitiBg. 

Poem ^ 

Ruder weapon which their course might yield, p. 57. 

Seoond Caanfle waatixi^. 

As i/ 2L very Deity he were, p. 57. 

First Clause wanting. 

Your Minister nuould brush away 

The spots that to my soul adhere, p. 60. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

Should she labour night and day, 
They <ivill not, cannot disappear, p. 60. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

Of spirit too capacious to require 

^hat Destiny her course should change, p. 6i. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

24. Some whose . . . mouths <wotdd strain 
At oriental flattery. 

Hear what one of elder days . . . 
. . . . might have spoken, p. 63. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

25. Should that day coTne — but hark! p. 64. 

First Clause wanting. 
More gladly thee would I conduct, p. 65. 

Ko.ab. 

26. Who then, if Dian's crescent gleamed. 

Or Cupid's sparkling arrow, streamed . . . 
Could fearlessly approach the shade ? p. ^^, 
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No. 8. 



POCM 

Ljcorit, {f such name befit 
Thee. p. 67. 

Time Sentence. 
Ere the flowing fount he dry. p. 6ft. 

Dependent Sentence. 
May pensive Autumn ne'er present 
A claim to her disparagement, p. 68. 

Belfttive Sentence. 

Whatever a regal mind might ask, p. 70. 

Time Sentence. 

Ttll thine eye 
Be calm. p. 70. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

ITo. 1. 

We two have known such happy hours together 
That, <u)ere power granted to replace them .... 
Loth should I be to use it. p. 71. 

TSio* 8. 

28. though winter storms be nigh, 
Unchecked is that soft harmony, p. 73. 

Ko. 1. 

29. What rapture I could ye sei%e 

Some Theban fragment, . . . 

That nvere^ indeed, a genuine birth 

Of poesy, p. 75. 

If o. 2 a. 

Things . . . that, // shown 

By apter pencil, from the light had Jlown, p. 77. 

Dependent Sentence. 

31. A wish that heaven would show 

The image of its perfect bow. p. 79. 
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Conditiozial Sentences. 
No. 8. 

Poem 

Wrecks though they he^ (they) announce with feeling 
The majesty of honest dealing. 

Spirit of Ossian ! if imbound 
, In language thou mafst yet be founds 
If aught intrusted to the pen 
Subsist thy dignity to guard, . . . 
Let truth, stem arbitress of aU, 
Interpret that original, p. 80. 

Condition implied. 

Else how might they rejoice 1 p. 81. 

^trst CnauBe wanting. 

32. As aptly, also, might be given 
A Pencil to her hand. p. 82. 

Dependent Sentence. 

O! that our lives, which flee so fast. 
In purity <ivere such, 
That not an image of the past 
Should fear that penciPs touch, p. 83. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, p. 83. 

33. The voice 

That would unite in prayer and praise, p. 86. 

A man who . . . 

Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 

To him, their verdure from the fields, p. 87. 



POKH 
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Ko.8. 



A soul so pitiably forlorn, 

If such iio on this earth abide, 
May jeajon apathy with scorn, 

May turn indifference to pride; 
And yet be not unbiejt, p. 87. 

Dependent Sentences. 

False fires, that others may be lost, p. 87. 

Alas! that such perverted zeal 

Should spread on Britain's favoured ground ! 

That public order, private weal. 

Should e'er hanye felt ox feared a wound, p. 88. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Fint daiue wanting. 

Softly as morning vapours glide . . . 
Should move the tenor of his song . . . 
Whose offering gladly fujould accord 
With this day's work. p. 88. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Heaven prosper it ! 

May peace, and love, 

And hope, and consolation,^//. 

Through its meek influence, from above, 

And penetrate the hearts of all. p. 89. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

55. Colours that should breed 

Such rapture, p. 93. 

STo. fi a. 

Had thy charge been idle flowers, . . . 

The sweet illusion might ha've hung for hours, p. 93. 
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POKM 

36. Yet might your glassy prison seem 

A place where joy is known, p. 94. 

No. 3. 

Cold though your nature be, 't/j pure. p. 96. 

Dei>endent Sentence. 
May this tribute provey &c. p. 96. 

Conditional Sentences. 
TSro.8. 

37. J5^ the change restore his birthright, then, 
Whatever the difference, boundless is the gain. 

If unreproved the ambitious eagle mount . . . 
Bays, gulfs, and ocean's Indian width, shall be, 
Till the world perishes, sl, field for thee. p. 98. 

TSfo. 2 b. 

Whither could they dart, if seized with fear ? p. 99. 

First Clause wanting, and No, 1. 

Is there a cherished bird 

But gladly would escape ; and, if need <ivere, 
Scatter the colours from the plumes ? p. 99. 

No. 2 b. 

What Sovereign, worthy of the name, 
If doomed to breathe against his lawful will 
An element that flatters him — to kill, 
But would rejoice, &c. p. 100. 

First Clause wanting. 

The placid brow 
That woman ne'er should forfeit, p. 102. 

Relative Sentences. 
Reject whatever would blind, p. 102. 
38. Captive, whoever thou be, p. 104. 
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Conditional Bentenoes. 
Ko. 8. 

POKM 

40. What though the accused . . no longer stand . . 
Though, in the depths of sunless groves, no more 
The Druid-priest the hallowed oak adore; 
Yet, for the Initiate, rocks and whispering trees 
Do still perform mysterious offices, p. 106. 

No. 1. 

Where Christian Martyrs stand in hues portrayed, 
That, might a wish avail, <tvould neyex fade. 

What a fair world nvere ours for verse to paint, 

If Power could live at ease with self-restraint, p. 107. 

First Clause wanting* 

Then would be closed the restless oblique eye. 

Disputes tivould then relax. 

Then Genius, shunning fellowship with Pride, 
Would braid his golden locks. 

Not alone harsh tyranny would cease, 
But unoffending creatures ^»^ release. 

The kindness that would make him less forlorn, p. 108. 

ITo. 3. 

Witness . , , if the soul to bondage be subdued, 
His look of pitiable gratitude, p. 108. 

That boast is but a mockery,. 
Though fettered slave be none. p. 109. 

Condition implied. 
^Twere well in little, as in great, to pause, p. no. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Lest Fancy trijie with eternal laws. p. no. 
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Oonditioaal Sentonoe. 
First Clause wanting. 

Poem 

There are 



• Who tivoulii not lightly violate the grace 
The lowliest flower possesses in its place; 
Nor shorten the sweet life, too fugitive, 
Which nothing less than Infinite Power could give. p. no. 

Dependent Sentence. 

41. Such be our Spring, our Summer such; 
So may our Autumn ilend 

With hoary Winter, and Life touch . . her end. p. 1 1 1 . 

Belative Sentences. 

42. Whatever griefs may fretj 
Cares entangle, sins beset, 

This thy First-born, and with tears 
Stain her cheek .... 

Whatever betide, p. 114. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 1. Mixed. 

43. Should the providence of God 

Lead . . . Justice and peace to a secure abode, 
Too soon thou com^st into this breathing world, p. ic8. 

Belative Sentence. 

Whatever be sought for or prof est, p. 118. 

Conditional Sentences. 

ITo. 8. 

If in the aims of men, the surest test 

Of good or bad 

Lie in the means required . . . 
If to expedience principle must bow . . • 
If cowardly concession still must feed , . . 
If generous Loyaky must stand m awe . • . 
If office help the factious to conspire . . . 
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POKM 

Then <ivill the sceptre be a straw, the crown 
Sit loosely, p. ii8. 

Dependent Sentence. 

May the Almighty scatter with his grace 

These mists, and lead you to a safer place. 

May he pour round you . . his pure light of love. 

p. 1 20. 
Conditional Sentenoes. 

Second Clause wanting. 

We act as if we Joyed in the sad tune 
Storms make in rising, p. 130. 

No. 8. 

If thou persist, and, scorning moderation, 
Spread for thyself the snares of tribulation, 
Whom, then, sbjall meekness guard f p. 120. 

44. If this great world of joy and pain 

Revolve in one sure track; 
If freedom, set, <ivill rise again, . . . 
fVbe to the purblind crew, &c. p. 121. 

45. What though our burden be not light 

We need not toil from mom to night, p. 122. 

Time Sentence. 

46. Ttll the first silver star appear, p. 126. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

47. Oh for a lay 

That, when a thousand years are told; 
Should praise thee. p. 127. 

No. 8. 

Nor less, 
If yon ethereal blue 

With its s<rft smile the truth express. 

The heavens have felt it too. p. 128. 

s 
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POBH 

By thee, thee only, couU be sent 
Such gentle mists, p. 130. 
48. White as her marble neck 

Is, and the pillar of the throat twould he. 

Skill 
That might from nature have been learnt, p. 132* 

Bdatlve Sentenoe. 

Whoe'er thou be. p. 132. 

Ckmditional Sentences. 
Stari; dause wanting. 

Ceres in her garland, might have tworn 

That ornament, unblamed. p. i33» 

That posture . . . might be swept away. p. i34» 

Thousands . . - wowA/ ^riw? this appeal, p. i35« 

Second Clause wanting. 

49. Creation, as it were, of yesterday, p. 137- 

First daxLse wanting. 

50. Where sea-nymphs might be proud to dwell, p. i39« 
Plumes that might catch, but cannot keep a stain, p. 140. 

No.l. 

For us how blest, 
How happy at all seasons, could like aim 
Uphold our spirits! p. 140* 

ITINERARY SONNETS. Class II. 
Yarrow Revisited. 

Dependent Sentences. 

I. May classic Fancy 

Preserve thy heart from sinking, p. I45« 

Mcy Health return to mellow Age. p. 146. 
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Conditioiial jSe&tenoe. 
K08. 2 b and L 

POBM 

What, for this frail world, were all 

That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer f 
Yea, what twere mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they <wm us, 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 

That hourly speaks within us? p. 147. 

Bependttit Bentenoe* 

Well pleased that future Bards jJbouid chant, p. 148. 

Conditional Beoitenoes. 

5. How it thrilled thy sumptuous roof. 
Pillars, and arches, — not in vain time-proof. 
Though Christian rites be wanting, p. 152, 

First Clause wanting. 

6. There's not a nook within this solemn Pass, 
But were an apt confessional, p. 153. 

STo. 8. 

7hriee happy guest ^ 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray « . . 
The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 
That moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay. p. 153. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7. Pleased that thought should range, &c. p. 154. 

Conditional Bentenoee^ 

First Clanse wanting. 

9. These, the more 

They thus would rise, must low and lower sink. p. 156. 

s a 
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Poem 

7/* than other rash ones more thou kno^iv, 
Yet on presumptuous wings as far <wouldJfy 
Above thy knowledge as they dared to go, 
Thou wilt provoke a heavier penalty, p. 156. 

TSlo.1. 

Meek, patient, kind, and, eujere its trials fewer, 
Belike less happy, p. 162. 

Kcd. 

17. Though joy attend thee, orient at the birth 

Of dawn, it cheers the lofty spirit most, &c. p. 164. 

irp. 2 b. 

ft 

.19. Yet is the Prophet calm, nor eivould the cave 
Daunt him — if his companions, now be-drowsed, 
Outstretched and listless, were by hunger roused, p. 166. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Never for like distinction may the good 
Shrink from thy name« p. 167. 

Ck>nditional Sentence. 

SToB. 3 and 1. 

21. Though unappropriate Wild be none. 

Fair parks spread wide where Adam Bell might deign 
With Clym o* the Clough, were they a/i'v^ again, 
To kill for merry feast their venison, p. 168. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That he may watch by night and lessons con, p. 168. 

Conditional Sentences. 
SHrst Claose wanting. 

22. Let no one chide 

Verse that would guard thy memory. Hart's Horn Tree. 

p. 169. 
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Wo. L ^ 

Form 

23. fViere only History Ucerued to take note 

Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 
Would ill stffice for persons and events, p. 170. 

Dependent Sentence. 

24. May this bright flower of Charity display 
Its bloom, p. 171. 

ft 

ft 

Conditional Sentences. 
Ko. 8. 

25. Of the world's flatteries if the brain be full, 

To haVe no seat for thought <were better doom. * p. 172, 

First Clause wanting. 

26. Each following each, 
As might beseem a stately embassy, p. 173. 

Bro.8. 

27. ^ to Tradition faith be due, 

And echoes from old yerse speak true, . . . 

No common light of nature blessed 

The mountain region of the west. p. 175. ; 

First Clftnse wanting. 

The material finest gold^ 
As might beseem the fairest fair. p. 176. 

Such need as might befal. p. 177. 

Condition implied* 

When despair 
Might else ba've triumphed, p. 177. 
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THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE. 
Part 1. 

Ckmdittonal Sentenoes* 

Seoond datise wantixig*. 

Earth w^nts not beauty that may scorn 

A likening to frail flowers; 
Yea, to the stars, j^they <were bom 

For seasons and for hours, p. 182. 

First dause wantizig. 
For you we both <would die. 
Whither would you, could joviyjkef p, 184. 

Part II. 

Gonditlonal Sentence. 

First Clause wanting, and BelatiTe Sentence. 

Advancing, you might guess an hour, • • • 
.... {/* house it be or bower, p. 187. 

Dependent Sentenoe, 

Heaven doth to her virtue grant 
^bat here she may abide, p. 187. 

Part III. 

€k>nditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 
When life would be a blot. 

Words, not breathed in vain. 
Might tell what intercourse she found, p. 190, 

The joy in that retreat 
Might any common friendship shame, p. 191. 

* The simple sentence is, * Beauty might scorn a likening to the stars, if 
they,* &c. 
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Time Sentenoe 

Till pitying Saints conduct her bark 

Into a safer sea-*- 
Or gentle Nature close her eyes 

And set her spirit free. p. 191. 

Pakt IV. 

ConditiLoxial Sentenoee. 

First daiue wanting. 

There, perchance^ 
I might have lain concesded. 

Tears might be shed, and I might pray. p. 194. 

dependent Smtenoes. 

That what has been revealed to day. 
You would in mystery hide, p. 194. 

Lest virtue should be harbourless 
And honour twant a home. p. 195. 

Ckmditionai Sentence* 

Ho. 8. 

Happy <were I, if the Czar 
Retain his lawless will, 
To end life here. p. 195. 

ST. BEES. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Ho. 1. 

If life <were slumber on a bed of down, . . . 
Sad were our lot. p. 201. 

Dependent Sentenoe, 

Up, Spirit of the storm ! 
That courage inay find something to perform ; 
That fortitude . . . may confront the seas. p. 201. 
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CkmditiMnl fltttttonoe. 
BeooDd Clause wieoitlng. 

Bold as if men and creatures of the Deep 
Breathed the same element, p. 202. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Too many ghastly decks 
Hast thou looked down upoii^ that such a thought 
Should here be welcome, p. 202. 

Conditional Sentences. 
ISo. 1. Mixed. 

What boots the gain if Nature should lose more. p. 202. 

Song might tell, &c. p. 203. 

Ckmdition implied. 

When love might else hcrve slept, p. 203. 

Ko. 8. 

though chidings sharp 

May sometimes greet the minstrel's harp, 

It is not then when ... it charms a feast-day throng. 

p. 204. 
Time Sentence. 

Till thou from Painim hands release 
That Tomb. p. 205. 

Dependent Sentences., 

Who taught, and showed by deeds, that gentler chains 
Should bind the vassal to his lord's domains, p. 205. 

May that Power who hushed the stormy seas . . . 
Prosper the new-bom College of St. Bees. p. 206. 

Ck>nditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting. 
She in her own f^ould merge the eternal will. p. 206. 
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ITINERARY SONNETS. Class III. 

Ckmditional Sentexioefu 

Second Clause wantingy Dependent Sentence* 
and First Clause wanting. 

POBM 

1. Adieu, Rydalian Laurels! that have grown 
And spread as if ye knew .that days migbt come 
When ye <wouId shelter in a happy home 
a poet of your own. p. 209. 

First and Second Clause wanting. 

2. Why should the Enthusiast, journeying through this Isle, 
Repine as if \i\% hour fwere come too late? p. 210. 

ITo. 2 b. 

4. If thou , . . thence fivert named 

The Mourner, tity true nature wn/ defamed, p. 212. 

First Clause wanting. 

12. That search, though long 
And eager, might be still pursued in vain. p. 220. 

13. Would we hide 

Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside? p. 221. 

Condition implied* 

16. But fw timelj md 

He, by the alluring element betrayed. 
Had perished, p. 224. 

First Clause wanting. 

Then might Sea-nymphs 
have chanted elegies, p. 224. 



Dependent Sentence. 

17. May no strife 

More hurtful heie beset him. p. 225. 
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Time Sentenoe. 

POKM 

T/// his eye 
Shrink from the daily sight of earth and sky. p. 225. 

Dependent Sentenoee. 

20. Hbat thine eye 

Over three Realms tmy^ take its widest range, p. 228. 

21. It cannot be that Britain's social frame . . . 
Should fall: that she . . . 

Should peris hy self-subverted, p. 229. 

Dependent and CkmditionaL Sentenoe. 
First Olauee wanting* 

23. Who but must covet a cloud-seat, or skiff . . . 
^at he nugbt Jljy where no one could pursue, p. 231. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

XTo* 2 b, 

Which reason, would despise^ 
^the mind knew no union of extremes, p. 231. 

Belative Sentence. 

24. Whatever thou ^^. p. 232. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoee. 
!Fir8t Glause wanting. 

26. How could vit feel it? 

One votary who at will might stand, p. 234. 

27. The presumptuous thoughts that would assign 
Mechanic laws to agency divine; 

And| measuring heaven by earth, would override 
Infinite Power. 

The roof embowed 
Might seem designed to humble man. p. 235. 
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No. 8. 

POKM 

a 8. If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light shapes forth a Bard, that shade a Chief, p. 336. 

Seoond Olaoae wanting. 

29. Smiting, as j/'each moment were their last. p. 237. 

No. 8. 

31. Fallen though she be, this Glory of the west, 

Still on her sons, the beams of mercy sbitie. p. 239. 

Belative Sentence* 

40. Howsoe*er it mar 

The loveliness of Nature, p. 248. 

« 

Ckmditional Sentences. 
No, 8. 

42. That goodly state 
Of polity which wise men venerate. 

And *will maintain, if God his help afford, p. 250* 

No. L 

43. It were miworthy of a Guest 
If he should speak , . . 

Yet he unmoved with wishes, &c. p. 351. 

No. 8* 

If the Motto on thy 'scutcheon teach 

With truth, 'The Magistracy shows the Man,' 

That searching test thy public course has stood, p. 251. 

45. 7/* Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off" all commerce with the Muse. 

Most sweet it is, with unuplifted eyes. 

To pace the ground, if path be there or none. p. 253. 

Belative Sentence. 

Whatever the senses take or may refuse, p. 253. 
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The Somnambulist. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Seeond Clmuie wmtintf . 

As if his orb, that owns no curb, 
Received the light hers loses, p. 256. 

First Clause wanting. 

That fwould now content her. p. 257. 

Seeond Clsase -wanting. 

As if they from the holly tree 
Green twigs <u)otdd pluck, p. 258. 

Belative Sentence. 

Soul-shattered was the Itnight, nor knew 
If Emma's ghost it twere. p. 259. 

Evening Voluntaries. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

PlJK.M 

1. Burring note, which Industry and Sloth 
^gbt both be pleased with. 

Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the gay, 

Might give to serious thought a moment's sway. p. 262. 

Belative Sentence. 

2. Whatever discipline thy Will ordain, 

Whatever the path these mortal feet may trace, p. 263. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First daiise wanUiig. 

3. How ^adly would the air be stirred f p. 264. 
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Dependent Sentence. 

Poem 

May silent thanks at least to God be given, p. 265. 

Conditional Sentences. 

JSfo. 8. 

4. Nor has her gentle beauty power to move . . . 
The soul of Genius, if he dare to take 

Life's rule from passion. 

Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace, 

If He, through whom alone our conflicts cease . . . 

Come not to speed the Soul's deliverance, p. 266. 

Time Sentence. 

5. Ere some commanding star dismiss to rest 
The throng of rooks, p. 267. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Who ever heard thy song 
Might here he moved, p. 267. 

TSfo, 1. 

fVere not some gifts ivithbeld by jealous hands, 

This hour of deepening darkness here would be 

As a fresh morning for new harmony: 

And lays as prompt nuould bail the dawn of Night, p. 267. 

First Clause wanting. 

How welcome wouldst thou be to this green Vale? p. 268. 

7. Sound is there none at which the faintest heart 
Might leap. p. 270. 

Dependent Sentence. 

May the night never come, nor day be seen, 

When I shall scorn thy voice or mock thy mien. p. 271 
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Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

POXM 

8. Who would go parading . . . 
On such a night of June ? p. 272. 

'No. 2 a. 

9. Had this effulgence disappeared 
With flying haste, I might ba've sent 
Among the speechless clouds a look 
Of blank astonishment, p. 273. 

Dependent Sentence. 
That frail Mortality may see. p. 273. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
XTo. 2 b. 

Such holy rite, 
Methinks, // audibly repeated now 
From hill or valley, could not move 
Sublimer transport, p. 273. 

No. 8. 

i/* there be whom broken ties 

Afflict or injuries assail, 
Yon hazy ridges to their eyes 

Present a glorious scale, p. 274, 

Belative Sentence. 

Such gentle heed 
As may attune his soul, p. 275. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Nos. 3 and 1. Mixed* 

If aught unworthy he my choice, 

From Thee if I would swerve. 

Oh, let Thy grace remind me of the light, p, 275. 
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mrst daiue wautixig. 

FOBN 

10. So might it jeem, p. 276. 

11. Well might that fair face . . . 

Down to the green earth /etch thee from thy sphere. 

p. 279. 

Kg. 3. 

What though the rites he swept away . . . 
Yet thy mild aspect does not, cannot cease, p. 280. 

Dependent and Beladve Sentence. 

May sage and simple . . . 

Learn from thy course, wherever their own be taketiy 

To look on tempests and be never shaken, p. 281. 

POEMS REFERRING TO THE PERIOD OF OLD AGE. 

Dependent Sentences, 

A low structure of rude masonry 

Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 

Who lead their Jiorses down the steep rough road 

May thence remount at ease. p. 282. 

(He) stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat. 

She . . . quits her work. 

And lifts the latch for him that he may pass, p. 283. 

'Tis Nature's law 
That none . , . should exist 
Divorced from good. p. 285. 

Conditional Sentence. 

N'o. 8. 

Though he to no one gyve the fortitude 

And circumspection needful to preserve 

His present blessings ... he, at least, 

And 'tis no vulgar service, makes them felt, p. 287. 
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. BfllatiTO BentoiLOiB. 

Demand of him, if there bt here . . . 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul. p. 287. 

May never H^use, misnamed of Industry, 
Make him a captive, p. 288. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! p. 289. 

The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 

Conditional Sentences. 
"Firat Clause wanting. 

You ivouid say that each hair of his beard was alive. 

p. 292. 

You might think he'd twelve reapers at work in the Strand. 

p. 293. 
Seoond Clause wanting. 

(He) is happy as (/*the rich freight <ivere his own. p. 293. 

Dependent Sentence. 

May one blade of grass spring up over thy head. p. 293. 

Belative Sentence. 

Wberesoe*ver it be, p. 293. 

The Small Celandine. 

Dependent Sentence. 

O Man! that from thy fair and shining youth 

Age might but tAke the things youth needed not. p. 294. 

The Two Thieves. 

Dependent Sentence. 

O now that the genius of Bewick luere mine. p. 295. 
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Conditional Sontenoes. 

Condition implied, and VisBt Cbmifle wanting. 

7ifen the Muses migift deal with me just as they chose, 
For Vd take my last leave both of verse and of prose. 

What feats <would I cwork with my magical hand! 
Book-learning and books should be banished the land. 

Every ale-house should then banx a feast on its walls. 

p. 295. 

The traveller twould hang his wet clothes on a chair ; 
Let them smoke, let them bum, not a straw <ivould he 
care. 

What would they be to my tale of Two Thieves? p. 296. 

Belative Sentence. 
Into whatever sin they may faU. p. 997. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ITo. L 

Three, were it asked^ would be rendered for one. p. 297. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

Long yet mafst thou live, p. 297. 



EPITAPHS. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

I. Francesco Ceni after death enjoined 

That thus his tomb should speak for him. p. 301. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Firat Claaae wanting. 

I . . could represent the countenance horrible 
Of the vexed* waters, p. 304. 
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Ho. 1. 
First CSatise waaitixig. 

If more of my condition ye would know^ 
Savona was my birthplace, p. 305. 

XTo. 1. Hixed. 

7. Should the out-pourings of her eyes suffice not 

For her heart's grief, she <will entreat Sebeto. p. 307. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

I . . penned these lines, nor can forbear to pray 
That every gentle spirit hither led 
May read them. p. 307. 

9. Balbi supplicates 

7bat Thou .... ivouldst prefer 
A prayer to the Redeemer of the world, p. 309. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ISTopSb. 

Did occasion svut 
To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
Would ill suffice, p. 309. 

ELEGIAC PIECES. 

Ck>nditiQnal Sentenoes. 
170.8. 

POKM 

I . O dread reverse I if aught he so, which proves 
That God will chasten whom He dearly loves. 

If to thy bosom cling the pain 

Of recent sorrow combated in vain ; 

Or if thy cherished grief ban)e failed to thwart 

Time still intent on his insidious part . . . 

Bear with Him. p. 310. 
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First dause waatixig. 

POBM 

Regrets we wouid, but cannot, Aeep. p. 310. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Pray that in his faithful breast the grace 
Of resignation ^ff^ a hallowed place, p. 310. 

Ck>nditiQnal Sentenced. 
Firet ClanBe wanting. 

3. I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gentle things, p, 312. 

No. 2 a. 

If mine bad been the Painter's hand . . . 

1 nuould have painted thee, thou hoary Pile. p. 312. 

First Clause wanting. 

A sea that could not cease to smile, p. 312. 

No. 2 a. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease . . . 
Such Picture would I at that time have made: 
And seen the soul of truth in every part, 
A steadfast peace that might not be betrayed, p. 312. 

First Clause wanting. 
So once it would have been, p. 312. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I have been. p. 313. 

No. 2 a. 

Then, BeJiumont, Friend ! who <would have bfen the Friend, 
If he had lived, of Him whom I deplore, p. 313. 

BelatlTe Sentence. 

Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied, p. 313. 

T 2 
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Ckmditional SttntenoMu 
FiTBt ClauBe wanting. 

POBM 

4. A little time 

IVould bring him back in manhood's prime, p. 314. 

JSTo. 1. Mixed. 

Vain service! yet not vainly done 

For this, if other end were none. p. 316. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

That He 

Should find an undisturbed retreat ... 

That neighbourhood of grove and field 

To Him a resting-place should yield, p. 316. 

7. May the like return no more. 

. May she, who once disturbed the seats of bliss . . . 
Be chained for ever to the black abyss! 
And thou . . • thy sanctity approve, p. 321. 

Conditiox^il Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

8. Ill- worthy, Beaumont! <ujere the grief 
That flings itself on wild relief 

When Saints have passed away. p. 322. 

Such look the oppressor might confound, p. 323. 

9. Those rare accomplishments, and varied powers, 
Might have their record among sylvan bowers, p. 326. 

ISTo. 8. 

If thou hajt heard me — if thy Spirit know . . . 
If things in our remembrance held so dear, . . . 

only seem . , . 

Rebuke us not. p. 326. 

XTo-L Mixed. 

10. A mournful change^ should Kessanfail to bring 
The timely insight that can temper fears, p. 329. 
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Pdbm 

II. Those simple lines flowed with an earnest wish 
. . < . . . that they migift jerve, &c. p. 331. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 

Condition iniplied, 

A spirit and soul of love 
Without wboje blujfid influence Paradise 
Had been no Paradise ; and earth were now 
A waste where creatures bearing human form, 
Direst of savage beasts, would roam in fear. p. 332. 

inrst Clause wanting. 

Her bright dower of clustering charities, 
• That, round his trunk and branches migbt have clung, p. 322. 

Such through life they migbt have been. p. 333. 

Dei>endent Sentence. 

Ye were taught 
7Jbat the remembrance of foregone distress, 
And the worse fear of future ill, 

may be both alike 

Dijarmed of power, p. 334. 



ODE ON IMMORTALITY. 

Selative Bentenpe. 

Turn nvJberejoeW I may. p. 337. 

Conditional Sentence. 

S'aL 
Oh evil dayl if I <ivere snttcB. p. 339. 

TimB Sentence. 

It will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, p. 341^ 
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'Conditional Sentence. 
Second Clauae wanting. 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation, p. 341. 

r 

Belatlve Sentenoe. 
Be they what they may, p. 343. 

Ckmditional Sentenoe. 

No. 8. 

though inland far we be^ 
Our souls kanre sight of that immortal sea. 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight . . . 
We wi// grietie not. p. 344. 



Vol. VI. 

THE EXCURSION. 
Preface. 

Belatlve and Conditional Sentenoe. 
First Clause wanting. 

To these emotions, twbencesoeW they come . . . 
I ivould give utterance in numerous verse, p. xii. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

^o. 8. 

Urania, I jhali need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, {/"such 
Descend to earth, or d*weU in highest heaven, p. xii. 
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First OiasoM wanting. 

Why should they be 

A history only of departed things? 

I would chant, in lonely peace, the. spousal verse 
Of this great consummation ; — and by words . . . 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep, p. xiii. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

May these sounds 
Ha've their authentic comment: that, even these 
Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn. 

^hat my song 
With star-like virtue in its place may shine, p. xiv. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ITo. & 

ji^such theme 
May sort with highest objects — then . . . may my life 
Express the image of a better time. p. xiv. 

Book I. The Wanderer. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Good hope that soon I should obtain 
As grateful resting-place, p. 4. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

First datuse wanting. 
As he in sport <woiuld say, 
(He) at my request vjovld sing. p. 5. 

. Condition implied* 

Eise surely this Man had not /^ 
His graces unrevealed and unprockumed. p. 6. 
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"So, S. 

Which, if with truth it correspond^ and unk 

Or riscy as venerable Nature leads, 

The high and tender Muses iball accept, p. 7. 

Seoozid Clause wantixiff. 
As if he /elf ... a wasting power, p. 12. 

IDependent Sentenoe. 
Full often wished he tJbat the winds might rage. p. 13. 

Conditioxial Sentenoes. 

Fimt dause wanting. 

Plain his garb, 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire. 

He was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark, p. 18. 

Beoond Glamie wanting. 

His hat 
Was moist with water drops, as j^the brim 
Had newly scooped a running strieam. p. 19. 

Seoond, and Vint danae wanting. 

jis if to make 
A Being, who, by adding love to peace. 
Might live on earth a life of happiness, p. 21. ' 

No. 8a. 

Happier far 
Could they have lived as do the little birds, p. 23. 

I^apandant Sentanoa. 

(I) begged of the old Man that, for my sake, 
He would resume his story, p. 25. 
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OcmAitiosia fcntgaesB. 
Ifl'o. 1. 

It (u/^r^ a wantonness, and <ivould demand 
Severe reproof, j^we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead. p. 25. 

First Clause wanting. 

There is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and alway might be founds 
A power to virtue friendly, p. 26. 

Second daose Indioativa ICized. 

Were*t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men. p. 26. 

Second Clause wanting. 

A folded paper lying as if placed 
To meet her wakinjg; eyes. p. 27. 

I^ependent Sentence. 

He feared 
That I should follow with my babes, and sink 
Beneath the misery of that wandering life. p. 27. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Second Clause wanting. 

With a brighter eye she looked around. 

As if she had been shedding tears of Joy. p. 28. 

My tears 
Have flowed as if my body were not such 
As others are; and I eovdd never die. p. 31. 

Condition implied. 

It would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her. p. 31. 
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Second dause Indicative. 

If he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead. p. 3 2* 

Time Sentence. 

Ere Robert come again, p. 33* 

Dependent Sentence. 

(She) begged 
Ihatf wheresoe'er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. p. 34. 

Conditional Sentences. 

XTo. a b. 

If a dog passed by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. 
When a stranger horseman came, the latch 
(She) would l\ft. p. 35- 

Condition . implied. 
She loved this, wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence, p. 36. 

Book II. Thb Solitary. 

Belative Sentence. 

Turn wheresoe'er we would, he was a light 
Unfailing, p. 42. 

Conditional Sentences. 
iHrst Clause wanting. 

Apt discourse. 
Which Nature's various objects might inspire, p. 42- 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if the thought were but a moment old. p. 44. 
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- Dspmdmt 80iit6!iiO6« 

Mount slowly, sun ! that we may jouttiey long. p. 45. 

Oonditional Sentenoea. 

Beoond Glaiue waating. 

As 2^ the rays 
Of morning . . . could reanimate 
The faded garlands dangling from its sides, p. 46. 

Time Sentence. 
Ere the sun be set. p. 46. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Not loth 
Here would I linger, and with you partake . . . 
The simple pastimes of the day and place, p. 46. 

So he might ha*ve died, p. 48. 

I might jay 
A happy service, p. 49. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Diverging now, as if his quest had been 
Some secret of the mountains, p. 52. 

As if thQ spot 
Had been from eldest time ... so placed, p. 53. 

ITo. L 

Were this 
Man's only dwelling, sole appointed seat . . . 
It could not be more quiet, p. 54. 

Dependent Sentence. 
Let us hence, that we may learn the truth, p. 55. 
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Gonditiozifll 9&otcsieoB» 
First Claiise wanting. 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, p. 56. 

CkmditifldL ImpliiAd. 

Stranger still Jbad been 
To see the man who owned it. p. 57. 

More »f/^A/ have follotwed — but my honoured Friend 
Broke in upon the speaker, p. 59. 

Nor could your coming ba've been better timed, p. 60. 

ITo. 2a. 

The hand of Death . . . cotdd not well 
Have fallen nvor« lightly, if it had w^ fallen 
Upon myself, p. 60. 

ITo. 1. 

This wanting, he would leave the sight of men. 
If love nvere his sole claim upon their care, 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it. p. 62. 

Ftnt Clmse wmntiag. 

In such a place 
1 tivould not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a departing cloud, p. 63. 

Condition implied. 

Then tivould you have seen 
What stuff the dwellers in a solitude . . . 
Are made of. p. 63. 

No. L 

Those lusty twins , , , if here 

It <ivere your lot to dwell, <tvould soon become 

Your prized companions, p. 66. 
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lib. 8. 

A harmony, 
^o do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice, p. 66. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

Should the tale tire you, let this challenge j/£z»// 
For my excuse, p. 67. 

First Clause wanttng. 

This, in itself not ill, would yet ha've been 
111 borne in earlier life, p, 68. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

Paying in this wise 
A penalty, if penalty it were. p. 68. 

First Olatise waaiting. 

Like one who would be merry, p. 73. 



Book III. Despondency. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

That the brief hours, which yet remain, may reap 
Some recompense of knowledge or delight, p. 78. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 

Upward it winds, as i^ in summer heats. 

Its line had first been fashioned by the flock, p. 78. 

No. 1. 

Who . . if master of a vacant hour. 

Here would not linger, willingly detained? p. 78. 
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Belative Seatenoe. 

Whether to such wild objects he were led 

When copious rains have magnified the stream . , . 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. p. 78. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

Behold a cabinet for sages built, 
Which kings might emjy. 

Whose soft gloom, and boundless depth, nUght tempt 
The curious eye to look for them by day. p. 80. 

Time Sentence. 

Until the scale 
Of time and conscious nature disappear, p. 81. 

Conditional Sentences. 
TSio, 2 a. 

I should have grieved . . . 
If from my poor retirement ye bad gone, 
Leaving this work unvisited. p. 81. 

ITo. 9» 

J/" the spirit be oppressed . . . 

. . these freaks of Nature , , do then si^ce, &c. p. 82. 

ITo. L 

Shame it were, could I not look around, 

By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased, p. 82. 

IN'o, 3. 

Who . . casts, if he ever chance to enter here. 
Upon these uncouth forms a slight regard, p. 83. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

Who . . . from the fragments picks 
His specimen . . . should crystal cube 
Lurk in its cells, p. 83. 
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No. 8, 

If it pkeue them, (let them) speed from clime to clime. 

p. 84. 

First dause wanting. 
Him . . . you might have noticed, p. 84. 

ITo. 1. 

Far happiest 

Ify such as now he is, he nught remain, p. 84. 

First Glause wanting. 

I, without reluctance, could decline 

All act of inquisition whence we rise. p. 85. 

ITo. 8. 

If a different image be recalled . . . 
Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit 
As sound, p. 86. 

First Clause wanting. 

Angelic Spirits ! / could muse 
O'er what from eldest time we have been told 
Of your bright forms, p. 88, 

My thoughts agreeing. Sir, with yours, 
Would push this censure farther, p. 89. 

^ ISTo. 8. 

If smiles 
Of scornful pity he the just reward 
Of Poesy, thus courteously employed . . . 
Why should not grave Philosophy he styled. 
Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock ? p. 89. 

ITo. 1. Mized. 

* 

Soft Epicureans, taught — if they 

The ends of being wouid secure . . to yield up their souls 

To a voluptuous unconcern, p. 89. 
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First Olaiue wantixig. 

What impulse, I <u)otild euk, p. 90. 

The unqualified disdain, that once 
Wovld have been cast upon them by my voice, p. 91 

Relative Sentenoe. 
Whether affliction he the foe, or guilt, p. 92. 

Ck>nditioxial Sentexice. 

Ho. 2 a. 

Which, if the like 
Had been presented to my view elsewhere, 
I might have even been tempted to despise, p. 92. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

Oh, that memory should survive I p. 92. 

» 
Time Sentenoe. 

Ere that final resting-place be gained, p. 93. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

Compelling us to grieve 
^hat the prosperities of love and joy 
Should be permitted, oft-times, to endure 
So long, and be at once cast down for ever. p. 93. 

Conditional Sentenoea. 

First Clause wanting. 

Such 
As skill and graceful Nature might suggest, p. 93. 

Condibian Implied, 

Elscy honoured Friend, 
Your heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suffered, p. 94. 
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First Clanae wanting* and Bependont Sentenoa 

Yet <wouId I not be of such wintry bareness, 
But tbat some leaf of your regard should hang 
Upon my naked branches, p. 94. 

The holly and the yew 
Gave modest intimation to the mind 
How willingly their aid they <would unite 
With the green myrtle to endear the hours 
Of winter. 

Where youth's ambitious feet migia move at large, p. 96. 

Belative Sentence. 
Whatever of good or lovely they might bring, p. 99. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoes. 
Ho. 8. 

Most grateful^ if in such wise to enjoy 

Be proof of gratitude for what we have. p. 99. 

Second dauee wanting. 

As j^ in her, 

This second visitation had no power 

To shake, p. 100. 

ITo. 2 a. 

If she, of life 
Blameless, . 

Had been st^lantedy could I ho^ to stand? p. 10 1. 

Belative Sentence. 

(I) looked up, and asked the Heavens 
If Angels traversed their cerulean floors, 
If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield, p. loi. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

First Olauae wanting. 

A web 
Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 
Beyond the seas. p. 103. 

u 



\ 
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Who jJbouId ba*ve grieved 
At aught, however fair, that bore the mien 
Of a conclusion, or catastrophe, p. 105. 

ITo. L 

If the emancipation of the world 

fTere mused, I jJbouid at least secure my own. p. 105. 

Condition implied, and First Clause wanting. 

The tranquil shores 
Of Britain circumscribed me ; eije, perhaps, 
I might have been entangled among deeds 
Which now, as infamous, I should abhor, p. 106. 

Ned. 

Never let the Wretched, if a choice 

Be left him, tnut the freight of his distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep. p. 107. 

Dependent Beintenoe. 

As much . . . 
As he desires that they shotdd be. p. 108. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 1. 

Second danse Indicative. 

A damaged seed. 
Whose fibres cannot, j/'they would, take root. p. 109, 

No. 8. 

To laugh alone, 

though \t be SL treat, .... 

Of all unsocial courses, is least fit 

For the gross spirit of mankind, p. 109. 

Spare your pity, (/"there be in me 
Aught that deserves respect, p.m. 
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Book IV. Despondency Corrected. 

Dependent Sentence. 

7ifat thyself . . . 
Might* jt iwU, on earth, communion undisturbed, p. 118. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

JSTo. 1. Mixed. 

If the dear faculty of sight jbouU fail, 

Still it may be allotwed me to remember, &c. p. 119. 

Condition implied. 

From this infirmity of mortal kind 

Sorrow proceeds, which else were not. p. 120. 

ITcS. 

If grief be something hallowed and ordained, 
Ify in proportion, it be just and meet. 
Yet, through this weakness of the general heart, 
Is it enabled to maintain its hold. p. 120. 

No. 1. 

Who could sink and settle to that point 

Of selfishness; so senseless who could be , . . 

S^he could fix y &c.? p. 120. 

Ko. 8. 

Seoond datue Imperative. 

If there be whose tender frames have drooped . . . 
Deem not that proof is here of hope withheld, p. 1 2 1 . 

Dependent Sentence. 

^bat my decrees 
For you should undergo a sudden change, p. 125. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Second daxuie Indicative. 

Should this confidence pro^ye vain, the wise 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace, p. 126. 

u 2 
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Dependent Sentence. 

To the end that he may find 
The law that governs each. p. 127. 

Conditional Sentences. 

liTo. 3. 
It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 
jj^that he not indeed the highest love. p. 127. 

First Olause wanting. 

Much (they) might recommend^ 
How much they might inspirit and endear. 
The loneliness of this sublime retreat, p. 128. 

Second Olause wanting. 
A solemn bleat, 
Sent forth as j^ it were the mountain's voice, 
As £^ the visible mountain made the cry. p. 129. 

S^o.8. 

If the heart too confidently raised, 

. . . despise or overlook 

The vassalage that binds her to the earth ... 

What place so destitute and void — ^but there 

The little flower her vanity shall check f p. 1 30. 

BelatLve Sentence. 
Be their composition what \t may, p. 132. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

Second Clause Imperative. 

i/*the bold red deer 
Fly to these harbours, driven by hound and horn 
Loud echoing, cM your speed to the pursuit, p. 133- 



ConditioB 

Oh, what a joy it were^ in vigorous health 
To ha've a body! p. 133. 
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Seoond ClauBe wanting. 

As if it were a spirit, p. 133. 

Nor let the fierce commotion J^ve an end, 

Ruinous though it be, from month to month, p. 134. 

Condition implied. 

A piteous lot it were to flee from Man — 
Yet not rejoice ill Nature, p. 135. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Ihat, for the day's consumption, books may yield 
Food not unwholesome, p. 136. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoee. 

First Clause wanting. 

Rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance. 

To this would rather bend, p. 137. 

ISTo. 2 b. 

(I would) as readily rejoice. 
If two auspicious magpies crossed my way. p. 137* 

Jfo. 8. 

If the mind turn inward she recmh 
At once. p. 137. 

Dependent Sentence. 

That Belus . . . there might rest, p. 139- 

Belative and Conditional Sentence. 

ISTo. 8. 

Whenever 
For less important ends those phantoms movcy 
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Who would forbid them, if their presence serve 

^ . to exalt 

The forms of Nature? p. 145. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First daase wanting. 

The face which rural solitude might wear, p. 145. 

Sunbeams, upon distant hills, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads, p. 146. 

First Clause wan.ting» and liTo. 1. 

How would they tolerate this scheme 
Of fine propensities, that tends, \f urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Romish phantasy . . . 
(Which) would reconsecrate our wells, p. 147. 

No, 8. 

What avails 
Renown, j^ their presumption make them such? p. 149. 

Dependent Gtontenoe. 

Demand 
Of mighty Nature, if 'twas ever meant 
Tlsat we should pry far oflf, yet be unraised; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore. p. 149. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Ko. 8, and Dependent Sentence. 

If indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit . . . could he design 
That this magnificent effect of power . . . should exist 
Only to be examined? p. 149. 

No. 8. 

Philosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of 2l thousand faculties composed . . . 
do yet prize, &c. 
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Crowned was he, j^my memory do not err. p. 150. 

First datue wanting. 
Through malice, as might seem. p. 151. 

Seoond Clanae wanting. 

As if the act removed 

. . . all traces ... of aversion, p. 151. 

Belative Sentence. 
Whatsoe'er be felt or feared, p. 1 5 1 . 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

First Clause wanting. 

Who, when such good can be obtained, <iioould strive 
To reconcile, &c. ? 

Interpositions which wouid hide 
And darken, p. 15a. 

* Resolve,* — ^the haughty Moralist wouJd say, p. 153. 

No. 2 b. 

The estate of man <would be indeed forlorn, 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, p. 156. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

What . . . 
If the solemn nightingale be mute. 
And the soft wood-lark here did never chant 
Her vespers, p. 156. 

No. 8. 

If\\& hear 
From other mouths, the language which they speak. 
He is compassionate, p. 158. 
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Book. V. The Pastor. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if yet 
Primeval forests wrapped thee round, p. 165. 

First Clause wanting. 
Which foot of boldest stranger would attempt, p. 165. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

By such tenure do we bold 
Frail life's possessions, ftfiw/ even they -whose fate 
Yields no peculiar reason of complaint 
Mighty by the promise that is here, be won. p. 166. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 
No. 2 b. 

Men, who . . . mighty if so mindedy turn aside, p. 166. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

A hope . . . 
That meditation and research may gmde 
His privacy to principles and powers. 
So that . . . some faithful eulogist may say, p. 166. 

CondiUdoiial Senteooes. 
First Clause wanting. 

One house of state beneath whose roof 
A rural lord might dwell, p. 168. 

That presiding aspect which might well 
Attract your notice, p. 170- 

Condition implied. 

Statelier than could else 
Have been bestowed, p. 170. 
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Fint Olaniie waAtiag. 

These dim lines. 
What would they tellf p. 17a. • 

Second daiise wanting. 

His pallid face 
Upturned, as j^ his mind iwere rapt, p. 172. 

All unconcerned as he iwould bind a sheaf, p. 173. 

STo. 1. 

^this mute earth 
Of what it holds could jpeak, and every grave 

Were as a volume 

We should recoil, p. 174. 

First dauae wanting. 
Bemocking, as might seem, p. 174. 

No. 8. 

In trust 
That what the soUl perceives, if ^ory lost, 
May be recovered, 

(It) shall pass uncensured; though the issue prove . . . 
Incongruous, p. 176. 

Second Clatiae Indicative. 

7/* the heart 
Could be inspected to its inmost folds . . . 
Who shall be named, &c. p. 178. 

No. 8. 

If this be so, 
And man . . . ^^ in his noblest shape 
Thus pitiably infirm; then, he who made. 
And who shall judge the creature, ivill forgive, p. 178. 

If to the poetry of common speech 

Faith may be given, we see as in a glass, p. 179. 
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Beoond Glauae waating. 

As if the sunshine of the day were met 

With answering brightness in the hearts of all. p. 180. 

Ko. 2a. 

He, who now upon the mossy wall 

Sate by my side, bad vamjJbed, if a wish 

Could have transferred him to the flying clouds, p. 181. 

First dause wanting. 

To an oak . . . one nugbt be likened, p. 181. 

Time Sentenoe. 

Halts the individual ere his hairs be grey? p. 182. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 
We are that which we <ivouid conten^late from far. p. 182. 

Condition implied. 

Blind <were we tipitbout tbese, p. 183. 

ITo. 8. 

(/■from the sullen north 
Your walk conduct you hither . . . 

before you <wiU ctppear 

An unillumined, blank and dreary plain, p. 184. 

Condition implied. 

The whole domain, 
To some, too lightly minded, migbt appear 
A meadow carpet, p. 185. 

First Clause wanting. 
You twould I extoi. p. 187. 
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Coxidition implied. 

Much, I feel, is wanting — else the task 
Would be most grateful, p. 189. 

Time BentlaxLoe. 

A shining speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pojs over it. p. 189. 

Ck)nditional Seatenoes. 

mnit Clause wanting. 

Such it nught be deemed. 

The lofty site ... a hermit might have chosen, p. 189. 

Such as in unsafe times of border-war 

Might have been wished fir and contrived, p. 190. 

No. 8; 

^the blustering wind that drives the clouds 

Care not for me, he lingers round my door. p. 194. 

First Clause wanting. 
Hoping far less than I could wish to hope. p. 195. 

Seoond Claujie wanting. 

As 2^ the moon had showered them down in spite, p. 196. 

No. 2 b. 

He, 
If living now, could otherwise report, p. 196. 

First Clause wanting. 

That grey-haired Orphan 
. . . feelingly could have told 
In life, in death, what solitude can breed, p. 196. 

No. 8. 

If it breed not, (it) hath not power to cure. p. T97. 
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Belative Sentence. 

Streams . . . nvbether their course be turbulent or smooth, 

... all are lost within the bosom of yon crystal lake. 

p. 198. 
First Clause wanting. 

Who would think, &c. p. 198. 

Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem, p. 199. 

Second Clause wanting, and Dependent Sentence. 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 

Society were touched with kind concern. 

And gentle Nature grievedy that one should die, p. 199. 

Condition implied. 

Not <without such assistance could the use 

Of these benign observances prevail, p. 200. 

Book VI. The Churchyard among the Mountains. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Thatf mutually protected and sustained, 
They may endure, p. 205. 

May ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts, p. 206. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 
STo. 8. 

If the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue, &c. p. 206. 

Dependent Sentence. 

The Poet . . . entreats that servants may abound. 

p. 206. 
Conditional Sentences. 

TSTo. 1, Mixed. 
Nor, if, in course 
Of the revolving world's disturbances, 
Cause should recur, (be they) from their spiritual sires 
Degenerate, p. 207. 
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Ko. 2 b. 

A priest, the like of whom. 
If muitiplUd, and in their stations set, 
Would o'er the bosom of a joyful land 
Spread true religion, p. 208. 

First Clauae wanting. 

Pity could have scarcely /bund on earth 

An object worthier of regard than he. p. 210. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

One request; 
Tbat from his dying hand, she would accept 
Of xhis possessions that which most he prized, p. 212. 

Ibat, like this Labourer, such may dig their way. p. 214. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

That prayer <ujere not superfluous, said the Priest, 
Amid the noblest relics. 

How twould you pity her who yonder rests! p. 215. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

As if within his frame 
Two several souls alternately bad lodged, p. 215. 

Dependent Sentence. 
*Tis strange .... tbat . . . 
A man like this should choose to bring his shame 
To the parental door. p. 319. 

Dependent Sentence, and First Clause wanting. 

Some there are 
Who drawing near their final home, and much 
And daily longing that the same were reached, 
Would rather shun than seek the fellowship 
Of kindred mould, p. 219. 
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Conditional Bentenoes. 
FlTBt dause wanting. 

Of many such 
CouJd I discourse, p. 219. 

No. 8. 

Cause for most, rare triumph <will be thine 

If, spite of keenest eye and steadiest hand. 

The stream that bears thee forward, prove not, soon 

Or late, a perilous master, p. 321. 

First dause wanting, and Dependant Bentenoe. 

You might think 
That losses and vexations, less severe . . . 
fVbuiJ have inclined each to abate his zeal. p. 221. 

Condition implied. 

Which else the Christian virtue might have claimed, p. 223, 

First Clause wanting. 

A dial that m^ht stand 
For public use preserved, p. 223. 

I>ei>endent Bentenoe. 

They wished 
That undivided their remains should lie, p. 223. 

Conditional Bentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

A work of art more sumptuous than might seem 
To suit this place, p. 223. 

No. 8, 

If then their blended influence he not lost 

Upon our hearts . . . the more are we required 

To feel, &c. p. 224. 

Though these he terms 

Which a divine philosophy rejects. 
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We admit 

That . . . human life abounds 
With mysteries, p. 225. 

TSfo.l. 

If Faith tivere left untried, 
How could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown, p. 225. 

First Clause wantixig. 
I cotdd tell ... of grievous crimes, p. 225. 

No. L 
Seoond Clause wantixig. 

Though a vulgar face . . . 
And unaifecting manners might at once 
Be recognised by all. p. 226. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Do not think, 
Wish could he ours that you, for such poor gain. 
Should breathe a word tending to violate 
Your own pure spirit, p. 226. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

iro.8. 

^ the thing we seek 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in mind, &c. p. 226. 

Who rather <would not eniy men that feel 
This mutual confidence ; if from such source 
The practice ^ow? 

Nor should I much condemn it, if it spring 

From disregard of time's destructive power, p. 227. 

Condition implied. 

EUe 
Better my tongue were mute. p. 229. 

Else, their simple sports 
Had crossed her only to be shunned with scorn, p. 230. 
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First daiue wanting. 

Fits of such repose 
As timid eyes might shrink from fathoming, p. 231. 

ITo. 1. 

What a fwaming for a thotightless man, 
Cotdd field or grove, could any spot of earth, 
Shoeiv to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed! p. 234. 

First Clause wanting. 

Such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian's hand. p. 234. 

Ko. 3. 

If the sky 
Permit^ like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night, p. 235. 

First Clanse wanting. 

This praise, 
Methinks, <ivould better stut another place, p. 235. 

Second Clause wanting, and Dependent Sentence. 

How he sings 
As if he wished the firmament of heaven 
Should listen^ and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love! p. 236. 

No. 8. 

Though such service be, with us, removed 
From sense of degradation, not the less 
The ungentle mind can easily ,find means 
To impose severe restraints, p. 239. 

First Clause wanting. 

Such excitement and divided thought 

As with her office would but ill accord, p. 239, 
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Dependent Sentence. 

'Tis Heaven's will tJbal . . . 
Her child jJlwuid die. p. 239. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Glttuse wanting. 

Little <wotil4i his presence, or proof given 
Of a relenting soul, have now availed. 

Hope from that quarter would . • haije brought 
A heavenly comfort, p. 241. 

Words that might be prelude to a tale 
Of sorrow, p. 245. 

Ko.L 

The abode, . • . 
Even <were the objert nearer to our sight, 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 
The rudest habitations, p. 246. 

First Clauae wanting. 

Ye might think 
That it had sprung self-raised from earth, p. 246. 

Kg. 1. 

If thither kdy 
Ye would discover, then, a studious work. p. 246. 

First Clatue wanting. 

Often J stop short, — 
Who c{fuld refrain f p. 247. 

Dependent Sentence. 

The Wife, from whose consolatory grave 

I turned, that ye in mmd might witness where 

And how her spirit yet survives on earth, p. 247. 

X 
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Book VII. The Churchyard among the Mountains. 

(Continued.) 

Conditional Sentence. 
First danse wanting. 
Irregular, I might jay, wild. p. 255. 

Belative Sentence. 

Cause was none, <ujbate^er regret might hang , 
On his own mind, to quarrel with the choice, p. 256. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

Things of price. 
Which might be lacked for use or ornament, p. 257. 
Him might we liken to the setting sun. p. 259. 
Something which to mortal sense might sound 
Like harshness, p. 260. 
Lest in those passages of life were some 
That fmght have touched the sick heart of his friend 
Too nearly, p. 261. 

XTo. 2 b. 

Shade 

That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All generous feelings /ww* and rejoice, p. 263. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Who will do this— 

nat virtue 

By charm of measured words may spread, p. 264. 

Need was none 

That from the floor of his paternal home 

He should depart, p. 266. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause implied. 
Ttmely warned, He would hante stayed his steps, p, 268. 
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Dependent Sentences. 

Not alone 
That the bereft their recompense may twin, p. 269. 

That to the imagination may be given 

A type and shadow of an awful truth, p. 170. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

Whose lineaments would next 
Have been portrayed, I guess not, p. 270. 

Boldly I might say. p. 271. 

TSo, 2 a. ' , 

The vast engine labouring in the mine. 
Content with meaner prowess, must have lacked 
The trunk and body of its marvellous strength, 
7/" his undaunted enterprise had failed, p. 273. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if 
Its humble destination ttvere forgot, p. 273. 

No. 1. 
The Joyful Elm, . . . 
And the Lord's Oak, <would plead their several rights 
In vain, if he were master of their fate . . . 
His sentence to the axe would doom them all. p. 273. 

First Clause wanting. 
Less, as might seem, in rivalship. p. 273. 

Dependent Sentences. 
That they may knit together. 
I wish that they would softly creep, p. 276. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Condition implied. 

Else had the strongest fastnesseis proved weak. p. 278. 

X 2 
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Book VII. Thx Chubcbtars ahong the 
(Cmtimiai.') 
Oonditloiua 

First Clause wanting:. ^ 
Irregular, I migit lay, wild. p. 



IE Mr / 



Cause was none, •wbale'er regret ( i' i 
On his own mind, to quarrel w^ 

Conditioiial * ' ^ _„.. 

TlTBt danr ' 

Which wwA* bt lacked ' . ' 

perceiixa 
Him might we /iin. I ^|, ^^^^ p. ,8]. 

Something which tr 

Like hai^ness. r lanse wanting. 

Lest in those p-' . be sagest Antiquarian's eye 
That wajite ha ,j fill. 
Too nearly. „,;pit £„„ ,^. p. ,84. 



"" vmturt of myself to speak 
8^ ^,;'"j ((JO jia// if doomed, p. iSS. 

Condition implied. 
'Tv/ere seemlier no 
, p. 188. 



Book VIII. The Parsonage. 
Conditional Sentences. 



(fj' 

Be satisfied, 'tU well, — the end u gained, p. igi. 




\ 

\ WORDS WOR TH, <l 1 1 

\ ^ 

\ 'SiroB Sentence. 

^ ' \^wift vehicle cepproacb, p. 304. 

^^ ^ Conditional Sentence. 






No. 1. 

sample shotdd I ^iW 



^ ^^ h long produced to enrich 

\ 0. . e ^vould exclaim^ &c. p. 305. 






Ko.v 
% " ^ins of tli\s 



'^nce. 



^i"^ oi th\s ^ .ins at last. p. 306. 

', I fear, ^^ith ;;;:^^;^. 

,s could reach him ^j^y^/^ ,, ^ 

No. 8. *^ 

, hough no higher recompense be 
. . yet may they claim respect. J' 

Belative Sentence. 
Go twheresoe'er they iw^y'. p. 293. 



Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now 'visit many a tract, p. 294. 

A voice 
Of thunder daunting those who would approach, p. 296. 

Second dause wanting. 

As if their silent company <u>€re charged 

With peaceful admonitions for the heart, p. 297. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Nor would their reason . . . allow 

7hat there should pass a moment of the year, 

When in their land the Almighty's service ceased, p. 298. 
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First Clause wantiiig. 

Then, for the first time, here you might have seen 
The shepherd's grey to martial scarlet changed. 

Ten hardy striplings . . . weekly marched 
From this lone valley to a central spot, 
Where . . . they tmgbt learn 
The rudiments of war. p. 278. 

No. 2 a. 

If by chance a stranger . . . bad looked 

Down on this spot, well pleased tivould he have seen 

A glittering spectacle, p. 282. 

Beoond Clause wantixig. 

Enrapt, as if his inward sense percei'ved 

The prolongation of some still response, p. 283. 

First Clause wantixig. 

The sagest Antiquarian's eye 
That task <would fnL 

This vale he might ba*ve seen, p. 284. 

No. 8. 

If I may 'venture of myself to speak 
. . . I too shall be doomed, p. 288. 

Condition implied. 

*T<u;ere seemlier now 
To stop. p. 288. 



Book VIII. The Parsonage. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 3. 

Vye 

Be satisfied, Vm weD, — the end is gained, p. 291, 
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TSTo.l. 

They , . . might demand a seraph's tongue, 
Were they not equal to their own support, p. 291. 

First Clause wanting. 

No incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong, p. 291. 

My zeal . . . 
Might well be likened^ &c. p. 292. 

No. 1. 

The peaceable remains of this good knight • 

Would he disturhedy I fear, with wrathful scorn, 

If consciousness coiM reach him where he lies. p. 292. 

No. 8. 

What though no higher recompense he sought 
. . . . yet may they claim respect, p. 293. 

Belative Sentence. 
Go ^wheresoever they may. p. 293. 

I 

Conditional Sentences. 

First ClatLse wanting. 

With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now *visit many a tract, p. 294. 

A voice 
Of thunder daunting those who <u)ould approach, p. 296. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As \f their silenti company <were charged 

With peaceful admonitions for the heart, p. 297. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Nor would their reason . . . allow 

Ihat there should pass a moment of the year. 

When in their land the Almighty's service ceased, p. 298. 
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Ck>nditional Sentences. 
First Clause wanting. 

He with sighs of pensive grief, 
would admit, &c. p. 299. 

ITo. 2 b. 

Did in truth those vaunted arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape 
Sadness and keen regret? p. 299. 

First Clause wanting. 

, We who revere, 

And would preserve as things above all price. 
The old domestic morals of the land. p. 299. 

N^o. 3. 

The father, if perchance he still retain 

His old employments, goes to field or wood. p. 301. 

Belative Sentence. 

Whether a pining discontent survive, p. 301. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Clause wanting, and Dependent Sentence. 

Scarcely could you fancy that a gleam 

Could break from out those languid ^yes. p. 302. 

Belative Sentence. 

Yet be it asked, in justice to our age, 
ijT there were not, before those arts appeared. 
These structures rose, commingling old and young . 
i/* there were not, then, in our far-famed Isle, 
Multitudes, &c. p. 303. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As (/* thereby they drew 
Some nourishment, p. 303. 
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Time Sentenoe. 
Till the swift vehicle approach, p. 304. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 
No. 1. 

A sample sbotdd I gvve 
Of what this stock hath long produced to enrich 
The tender age of lifci ye <ivotdd exclaim, &c, p. 305. 

Time Sentence. 
Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. p. 306. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

The picture eljc 
Were incomplete, p. 308. 

Second Clauae Indicative. 

Not for this 
Should the sun strike her . • . feuls she to assume 
Brightness and touching beauty of her own. p. 309. 

First ClatLse wanting. 

Twin might the other be 
To that fair girl. p. 310. 

Him might I compare . . . 
To a bold brook, p. 311. 

Book IX. Discourse of the Wanderer, anp the 
Evening Visit to the Lake. 

Dependent Sentence. 

« 

Yet have I thought that we might also speak. 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age. p. 317. 
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Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 

The soul that would incline 
To listen, p. 318. 

Dependent Sentence. 
What more than that the severing should confer 
Fresh power, p. 318. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 
Who, but for this intrusion^ vfould Jbave lived, 
Possessed of health, and strength, and peace of mind; 
Thus would have lived, or never have been born. p. 322. 

No. 1. 

Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be deemed 

The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 

Liberal and undistinguishing, shotUd hide 

The excellence of moral qualities 

From common understanding .... 

Strange, should He deal herein with nice respects, p. 323. 

Dependent Sentence. 
So that none. 
However destitute, be left to droop 

or be forced 

To drudge, p. 326. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Ned. 

Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart. 
And be not most unfeelingly devoid 
Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 
The unquestionable good. p. 326. 

No. 1. 

If that ignorance were removed . • . each 

Might still preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly bodies shining in their spheres, p. 327. 
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Dependent Sentence. 
Ttat the whole people should be tavgbt and trained, p. 327. 

Time Sentence. 

7/7/ the smallest habitable rock 

» 

. . . Jbear the songs 

Of humanized society, and bloom 

With civil arts. p. 329. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Condition implied. 

What a pity were it to disperse 

Or to disturb so fair a spectacle, p. 331. 

More bad she said — but sportive shouts were beard, 

p. 332. 

No. 3. 

St^ce it, therefore, if the rural Muse 
Voucbsafe sweet influence, p. 333. 

Second danse wanting, and Dependent Sentence. 

As if some friendly Genius bad ordained 

Tbaty as the day thus far had been enriched 

By acquisition of sincere delight, 

The same sbould be continued to its close, p. 333. 

No. 3. 

Iff by thy decree, 
The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, p. 337. 

No. 2 b. 

If living eyes 
Had visionary faculties to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing that is. 
Aghast we migbt bebold this crystal mere 
Bedimmed with smoke, p. 339. 
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First Clause wanting. 

A willing mind 
Might almost think j &c. p. 340. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if one extreme 
IVere left^ the other gained, p. 340. 

Belative Sentence. 
They know if I be silent, p. 341. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Promise given 
That he would share the pleasm-es and pursuits 
Of yet another summer's day. p. 342. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Ko. 8. 

This, (/"delightful hopes, as heretofore, 

Inspire the serious song .... 

My future labours may not leave untold, p. 343. 



Vol. VII. 

GUILT AND SORROW. 

9 

Time Sentence, and Belative Sentence. 

On he must pace, perchance till night descend^ 

Where'er the dreary roads their bare white lines extend. 

p. 6. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clause wantLug. 
Some cottage whither he might turn, p. 7. 
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Beoond ClaxLse wanting. 

As if thenceforth nor pain nor trouble couid she know, 

p. 8. 

First Clause wanting. 

In such a mood 
That from his sight his children might have run. 

No place to him could be 
So lonely, but that thence might come a pang. p. 9. 

It was a spectacle which none might nnetiv, 

In spot so savage, but with shuddering pain. p. 10. 

No. 2 by and First dause wanting. 

Nor, if accosted now^ in thought engrossed, 
Moody, or inly troubled, would he seem 
To traveller who might talk of any casual theme, p. 10. 

First ClatLse wanting. 

He . . . spake in tones that would not fail. 
He hoped, to calm her mind. p. 14. 

Well his arm might lose its force. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if each blow were deadlier than the last. 

First Clause wanting. 
The gallows would one day of him be glad. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

As i/ he j^ii;, &c. p. 3 2* 

I>ependent Sentences. 

Much need have ye that time more closely draw 

The bond of nature, all unkindness cease, 

And that among so few there still be peace, p. 33. 
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Comfort by prouder mansions unbestowed, 

Their wearied frames, she hoped, would soon regale, p. 34. 

ConditiozLal Sentence. 

Condition implied. 

Even to die near one she most had loved 

She could not of herself those wasted limbs have moved, 

p. 35. 
Dependent Sentence. 

Meek may my end be. p. 38. 

Conditional Sentence. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

Should child of mine e'er <wander hither, speak 
Of me. p. 38. 

Time Sentence. 

Bound //// peace or death should set him free. p. 38. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 
HeV not have robbed the raven of its food. p. 39. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Tljat thou shouWst live 
I neither ask nor wish. p. 39. 

O God, that I were dead! p. 40. 

SONNET. 
Conditional Sentence. 

No. 1. Mixed, and Time Sentence. 

Should that fear be thine, 
Aspiring votary, ere thy hand present 
One offering, kneel before her modest shrine, p. 43. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Seoond dause wanting. 
(I) wish as if my heart would burst, p. 44. 

LYRE ! THOUGH SUCH POWER, &c. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8» and First Clause wanting. 

Though such power do in thy magic //v^ 
As might from India's farthest plain 
Recal the not miwilling maid, 

Assist me to detain 

The lovely fugitive, p. 45. 

No. 8» and Dependent Sentence. 

If no wish be hers that we should part, 

A hiunbler bliss <u)ould satisfy my heart, p. 45. 

ADDRESS TO THE SCHOLARS, &c. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8. 
He loved the sun, but if it rise 
Or sety to him where now he lies. 
Brings not a moment's care. p. 48. 

Dependent Sentence. 
May touches of his memory bring 
Fond healing, p. 49. 

LINES ON THE EXPECTED INVASION. 1803. 

Conditional Sentences. 



No. 1. L 



Come ye — who, j^ . . . . the land 
IVere with herself at strife, vjould take your stand, &c. 

P- 
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First Clause wanting, and No. 2 b. 

Come ye — ^who ..... might display 
Banners at enmity with regal sway, 
And . . think that a State <wmdd live in sounder health 
i/* Kingship howed its head to Commonwealth, p. 51. 

First Clause wanting. 

Ye too — whom no discreditable fear 
fFould keep, &c. 

And ye — who might mistake for sober sense 
And wise reserve the plea of indolence, p. 51. 

AT THE GRAVE OF BURNS. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second Clause wanting. 
As if it were thyself that's here. p. 53. 

First Clause wanting. 

With chastened feelings would I pay 
The tribute due. p. 53. 

Well might I mourn that He was gone. 

Loving friends 
We might have been. p. 53. 

At this dread moment — even so — 

Might we together 
Have sate and talked. 

What treasures would have then beeti placed, p. 54. 

Dependent Sentence. 
May He . . . receive thy spirit ! p. 55. 

THOUGHTS ON THE BANKS OF NITH. 
Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 
Well might such thoughts , . « throng 
Our minds, p. 56. 



• 
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Second Clause wanting. 
As j^ it twere.B. wrong, p. 56, 

ELEGIAC VERSES. 

Bependent Sentence. 

Oh! coM he on that woefiil night 
Have lent his wing. p. 59. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 
He would have loved thy modest grace. 
To Him I would have said, p. 62. 

ISTo. 3. 

If verse of mine 
Have power to make thy virtues known, 
Here let a monumental stone 
Stand, p. 62. 

AT APPLETHWAITE. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Dependent Sentence, and First Clause wanting. 

It was thy wish that I should rear 

A seemly cottage . . where I might dwell , . 

That undivided we firom year to year 
Might work, p. 63. 

No. 1. ICixed. 

Should these slacken • . • • still 
Even then we ^noy perhaps in vain implore 
Leave of our fate thy wishes to fulfil, p. 63. 

Relative Sentence. 

Whether this boon be granted us or not, j 

Old Skiddaw will look down upon the spot. p. 63. 
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EPISTLE TO SIR G. BEAUMONT. 
Conditioxial Sentences. 
Pirst Clause wanting. 
Thoughts that <ivouId be free. 

I— of whose touch the fiddle would complain, 
Whose breath <ivould labour at the flute in vain. 

Though these dull hours .... 

Would tempt me to renounce that humble aim. p. 65. 

N'os. 8 and 1. Mixed. 
If there be a Muse, &c. p. 65. 

y such a visitant of Earth there be, 
And she nvould deign this day to smile on me, . . 
Then haply . . . words in current clear 
Will flow. p. 66. 

"So. 1» and !E'ir8t Clause wanting. 

And should the colder fit with you be on. 

When you might read, my credit would be gone, p. 68. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Our hope confirming that the salt-sea tide . . . 
Would their lost strength restore, p. 69. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. Mixed. 

(He) in the chimney nook was free to lie 

And doze, or, if his hour were come, to die. p. 70. 

First Clause wanting. 
Such name Italian fancy would have given, p. 71. 
Joys that might have been. p. 73. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Not unexpectant that by early day 

Our little band would thrid this mountain way. p- 73. 
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Ckynditional Bentanoes. 

Second Clause wanting. 

Fair as (f the prime 
ffere tempting all astir to look aloft or climb, p. 73. 

First Clause wanting. 

Fearless of all assaults that wouid her brood molest. 

p. 74. 
iro.8. 

If thou be lovelier than the kindling East, 

Words by thy presence unrestrained may speak, p. 75. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As f^ their lustre ^0«iim/ finom ether's purest blue. p. 75. 

First danse wanting. 
More could my pen report of grave or gay, p. 76. 

Condition implied. 

Thou wilt not . . . 
Chide the Muse that stooped to break a spell 
Which might have else been on me yet. p. 76. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Hope that we ... . may share 
The joys of the departed, p. 77. 

A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Ko. 1. Mixed. 

^ kindred humours ere would make 

My spirit droop for drooping's sake . . . 

A counter impulse let me take. p. 79. 

Y 
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FAREWELL LINES. 

Bependeoit Sentenoe. 

May the solid good . . . 
To you accorded never be <withdnpwn, p. 80. 

ADDRESS TO THE CLOUDS. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clanse wanting. 

Would ye, tracking your proud lord the Sun, 
Be present at his setting ; or the pomp 
Of Persian mornings would ye^llf p. 86. 

Seoond ClttOBe wanting. 

As if some Protean art the change had wrougbt. p. 88. 

TSfo. 2 b. 

Too transient were they not renewed 
From age to age, and did not . . . 
Nourish the hope that memory lacks not power 
To keep the treasure unimpaired, p. 88. 

SUGGESTED BY A. PICTURE OF THE BIRD 

OF PARADISE. 

Ckmditianal Sentenoes. 

First danse wanting. 

The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts endowed, . . . 
Might scan the narrow province with disdain. 

This the Sun's Bird, whom Glendoveers might own, p. 89. 

iro.8. 

Whom Sylphs, if e'er for casual pastime they 
Through India's spicy regions wing their way, 
Might bow to as their lord. p. 89. 
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V 

MATERNAL GRIEF. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

Second daiue wanting. 

As if Spring 
Lodged in their innocent bosoms, and the spirit 
Of the rejoicing morning were their own. p. 92. 

MEMORIALS OF A TOUR IN ITALY. 

Dedication. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 1. 

Happy sbotdd I be^ 
Were but the gift a meet return to thee. p. 95. 

Musings near Aquapendente. 

Conditional Sentence. 

FInt danae wanting. 

A Mountaineer by habit would resound 
Your praise, p. 97. 

Time Sentence. 

Till noon-tide's sultry heat relcix, p. 98. 

Conditional Sentences. 

Firat dause wanting. 

Who that travels far 
To feed his mind with watchful eyes, could share 
Or <u)isb to share it? p. 99. 

Second Clanae wanting. 

We stood rejoicing, as if earth were free 
From sorrow, p. 99. 

T a 
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No. 8. 

One withal — if that 
Deserve a thought — but little known to fame. p. loi. 

i'irst dause wanting. 

Who would keep 
Power must resolve to cleave to it through life. p. 102. 

N0.I. 

Saints would not grieve, nor guardian angels frown, 

If one .... should there be led 

To meditate upon his own appointed tasks, p. 102. 

Finrt Clanae wanting. 
More fitly were it said, p. 103. 

Condition implied. 

Where earth bad else 
Seemed churlish, p. 106. 

Start Olanfle wanting. 

Turf whose tender April green 

might even here 

Plead .... for longer stay. p. 106. 

No. i. 

Nor (might it) plead in vain, if beauty could preserve, 

p. 106. 

X^rat OUwfle wanting. 

Tribute, such as might have flowed 
From the clear spring of a plain English heart, p. 107. 

No. 1. 

Who — if not a man as cold 

In heart as dull in brain . . . could look 

Upon the spots with undelighted eye ? p. 108. 
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No. 8. 

-5^ the Muse whom I have served 
This day, 6e mistress of a single pearl, . . . 
Then not in vain . . . jJball I have yielded up my soul 
To transports, p.m. 



SONNETS. 

ConditLonal Bentemoes. 
No. 1. 

POKM 

2. Could our Will 

Destroy the ideal Power within, 'twere done 
Thro' what men see and touch, p. 114. 

No. 8. 

Who learn, . , , if need be, (to) defy 
Change, p. 114. 

Ck>ndition implied. 

4, Ne'er could the boldest Eulogist have dared 
Such deeds to paint, such characters to frame, 
But /or coeval sympathy. 

None hut a noble people could have loved 

Flattery in ancient Rome's pure-minded style, p. 116. 

First Claiue wanting. 

Feats that well might call 
For the blood-thirsty mead of Odin's riotous Hall. p. 116. 

5. Flatteries 

That might have drawn down Clio from the skies, p. 117. 



Whatever their theme might be, p. 117. 
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Conditional Sentenoe. 
Finrt daiise wanting. 

POKM 

10. Thy fortunes, twice exalted, might prwoke 
Verse to glad notes, p. 122. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

11. So may all trace and sign of deeds aloof 
From the true guidance of humanity 

. . . pwify their spirit, p. 123. 

Ckmdltional Sentenoes. 

Firat Clanae wanting. 

12. To stir the heart that <would too closely screen 
Her peace from images to pain allied. 

Would he force 
His way to Rome? p. T24. 



THE CUCKOO AT LAVERNA. 

Belative Sentenoe. 

Wherever my feet might roam, 
Whatever assemblages of new and old, 
Strange and familiar might beguile the way. p. 126. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 1. 

Seoond Clause Indicative. 

Rapt though he <u}ere above the power of sense 
Familiarly, yet out of the cleansed heart 
Of that once sinful Being overfiowed . . . 
Divine affections, p. 127. 

First Claiise wanting. 

Poet, Hero, Sage, 
He might ha-ve been, p. 128. 
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Tixna Sentanee. 

Ere thou leave 
This thy last haunt, p. 129. 

Conditional Sentence. 

No. 8. 

Sweet Bird! 
If that substaatial title pleoje thee more, 
Farefwell, p. 1 29. 

SONNETS. 

Conditional Sentences. 
First Clauae wanting. 

i'OJSM 

13. Thoughts that <u;o«/</ j/r^a^ from Heaven, p. 130. 

1F6.8. 

14. Rectify his view, 

i/" with his vows this object ill agree^ p. i Si- 
Dependent Sentence. 
That earthly love may to herself be true. p. 131. 

THOUGHTS AT VALLOMBROSA. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

Delights in which youth might carbide, 
That eivould yield him fit help. p. 134. 

ITo. 2a. 

Where,'//* Sin had not entered, Love never had died, p. 134. 
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First Claiue waatixig. 

With a thought he might flee to these haunts, p. 134. 

Ddpomdeotit Ssntonoo* 

Let me believe that . . . 

Here also . . . they would chooje 

To wander, p. 134. 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8. 

Unblamed we rejoice . . . 
. . . 2/* the Soul be intent, &c. p. 135. 



SONNETS. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 
ITo* 3* 

POBM 

16. A throne ... it rivalt, though no style 
Be there of decoration, p. 136. 

First Clause wanting. 

17. The Baptist might have been ordmntd to cry 
forth from the towers of that huge Pile. p. 137- 



AMONG THE RUINS OF A CONVENT, 

Conditional Sentence. 
No. 8» and First Clause wanting. 

If not a straggler from the herd 

Here ruminate, nor shrouded bird . . . 

take pride 

In aught that ye would grace or hide^ 
How sadly is your love mitplaced. p. 140. 
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SONNETS. 

Ckmditlonal Bentenoes. 
X^st Clause wanting. 

POKM 

21. Perish the grovelling few, who . . . would <wean 
Millions from glorious aims. p. 142. 

Second Clause wanting. 
23. As 4^ her labour and her ease <were twins, p. 144. 



THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
Belative Sentence. 

To joy, or be it to some mourning, p. 150. 

Dependent Sentence. 

And also 'tis not likely unto me, 

That any living heart sbould sleepy be, p. 151. 

Time Sentence. 

Ere the vile Cuckoo's note be uttered, p. 151. 

Belative Sentence. 

Then I thought anon as it was day, 

I gladly would go somewhere to essay. 

If I perchance a Nightingale might hear, p. 152. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Second daose wanting. 

Some singing loud, as £/*they had complained, p. 153, 

iFirBt Clause wanting. 

All that they would say, p. 154. 
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First Clause wanting and Dependant Sentenoes. 

Then mean I that A should be wonderous fain 
That shamefully they one and all <ujere slain, p. 155. 

Also would I that they all <ivcre dead. p. 156. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Clause wanting. 

He that faithfully Love's servant is, 

Rather than be disgraced would choose to die. p. 157. 

ISTo. 8. 

Unless it alway stay with him, I wis, 

He may full soon go with an old man's hair. 

If long time from thy mate thou bey or far, 
Thou* It be as others that forsaken are. p. 158. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 
The God of Love afflict thee with all teen. p. 158. 

Conditional Etontenoes. 
No. 2 a. 

Many a one hath virtues manifold. 

Who had been nought if Love had never been. p. 158. 

First Clause wanting. 
With such a master would I never be. p. 159. 

Dependent 9entenoes. 

Help me in some wise. 
That vengeance on this Cuckoo I may wreak. 

I thank thee, 
That thou wert near to rescue me. p. 160. 

Time Sentenoe. 

Every day before thou dine. p. 161. 
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Ckmditlonal Se&tenoe. 

BTo. 8. 

Although for pain thou mafst be like to die, 
Thou fwilt be eased, p. i6i. 

Bependait SemtexLoes. 

Mind always that thou be good and true. p. i6i. 
'Tis not well that I should hide, &c. 
God of Love send unto thee joy. p. 162. 

Oonditioiial Sentenoe. 
No. 8. 

Beseech her meekly with all lowliness. 

Though I be far from her I reverence, p. 164. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

The wish . . . 
She of her liking proof to me <would give. p. 164. 



SONNETS UPON THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause wanting. 

POKM 

This spot . . . 

1. Might soothe in human breasts the sense of ill, 
Or charm it out of memory; yea, might fill 
The heart with joy. p. 166. 

No. 8. 

2. Restrain compassion, if its course, 
As oft befals, prevent or turn aside 
Judgments, p. 167. 
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POBM 

3. Maj it through all time afford 
A theme for praise, p, 168. 

4. Such fell mastery that a man may dare 

By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare. 

Beware 
Lest . . ye . . debase the general mind. p. 169. 

Belative Senteuoe. 

5. Howe'er momentous in itself it be, p. 170. 

Ck)2iditional Sentenoes. 

JSfo. 8. Mixed. 

He feels how far the act would derogate 
From even the humblest functions of the state, 
//*she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain, &c. p. 170. 

First Clause wanting. 

6. A laxity that could not but impair, p. 171. 

No. 8. 

How shall your ancient warnings tivork for good . . . 
If for deliberate shedder of man's blood 
Survive not Judgment, p. 171. 

Condition implied* and Dependent Sentence. 

8. The main fear once doomed to banishment, 

Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt, that in his dark abode 
Grime might lie better hid. p. 173. 

No. 1. 

Should the change 
Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 
Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 
And, guilt escaping, passion then might plead, &c. p. 173. 
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No. 1. Mlaced. 

POXM 

11. ShouU a less unnatural doom confide 
In life-long exile on a savage coast, 
Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 
Of yet more heinou^ guilt, p. 176. 

No. 1. 

12. Faith, which fresh offences, nvere he cast 

On old temptations, might for ever blast, p. 177. 

IDopondoiit SontonooB. 

13. Would that it <u)ere. p. 178. 

14. That ... all may move 

Cheered with the prospect of a brighter day. p. 179. 



THE NORMAN BOY. 

Dependent Sentenee. 

A simple notice came. 
With suit that I wotdd speak in verse, &c. p. 182. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

First Olaose wanting. 
The worst that might ensue. 
Here, Lady! might I cease, p. 184. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

'Hfat , . the Gross i»/7y/roa;f an all-sufficing stay. p. 184. 

Sequel. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
Seeond Clause wanting. 
As i^the thunder's voice i^^i^^^ with articulate call. p. 185. 
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First Glause wanting. 

Choose what else tiuould pleoje thee most. p. i86. 

I)ep6nd6nt Ben t 6noe» 

Lest all that passed should melt away. p. 190. 



POOR ROBIN. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 

No.!. 

Flowers they well might seem to passers-by, 
If looked at only with a careless eye. p. 192. 

First Glause wanting. 

We would simply praise the free good- will. p. 193- 

Dspsndent Ben t s n oe. 

We wish that men . . . 
Should sometimes think, &c. p. 193. 



THE GUCKOOrCLOCK. 

Ckmditional Bentenoes. 
First Glause wanting. 

fV6uid*st thou be taught, &c.? p. 194. 

No. 8. 

I/to lure the truant back he well, 
Forbear to covet a repeater's stroke. 

IhoHgb tempests bowl. 
Or nipping frost remind the trees are bare, 
Thy spirit will seem to feed on balmy air. p. 194. 
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First 'dauBe wanting. 

Him whose waking thoughts . . . 
. . . would mock my theme. 

The mimic notes striking upon his ear , . . 
Could from sad regions jend him. p. 195. 



THE WISHING-GATE DESTROYED. 

Ckmditional Bentenoes. 
ITo. 1. Mixed. 

Faith which here *was entertained, 
Though reason might say no. p. 197. 

First dause wanting. 

Harm that might lurk here. p. 199. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Our state enjoins ... 

That strenuous action ^//ow both, 

And life he one perpetual growth, p. 199, 

Belative Sentence. 

Whatever props may /ail, p. 199. 

THE WIDOW ON WINDERMERE SIDE. 

Dependent Sentences. 

That herself and hers should stand upright, p. 200. 

Much she rejoiced, trusting that from that hour, 
Whatever befel, she could not grieve or pine, p. 201. 

ConditiLonal Sentenceso 
Second dause wanting. 

As if to her could come 
No good. p. 201. 



» 

i 
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Conditiott implied. 

So judging we should judge amiss, p. 201. 

Eleoond Clause wanting. 
She smiles as 2^ a martyr's crown ivere won. p. 202. 

CENOTAPH. 

Ck>nditional Sentenoe. 

TSo.Z. 

D^the pensive gloom 
Of fond regret be still thy choice, 
Exalt thy spirit, p. 203. 

EPITAPH. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 

That his flock . . . 
Through good and evil help might banye. p. 205. 

TROILUS AND GRESSIDA. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Him thought his sorrowful heart nuould break, p. 206. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

First Clause wanting. 

Since I may no better, ^ujould I Inss 
Thy cold doors, p. 207. 

Dependent Sentenoe. 
That every wight might on his sorrow rue. p. 208. 

Conditional Sentence. 
First Clause wanting. 
Men thence a book might make. p. 209. 
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Depondont EtantiSioe. 

That Cressida again thou send me soon. p. 209. 

Co&ditlMMl BukUmam. 
Ftxwt OloBM waattag. 

Then know I well that she would not sojourn, p. 210. 

Beoond Clause waaxting. 

s 

Whence Gresid rode, as gf in haste she waj. p. 210. 

Dependent Sentence. 

would the blissful God now for his joy, 

1 might her see again coming to Troy. p. 210. 

Ck>nditional SenteneeB. 

Ko. 8. 

Upon the tenth nighty if thou fail . . . 
My ship and me Charybdis twill de*vour, 

I shall be glad if all the world be true. p. 212. 

Dependent SenteBee. 

To the end that he the Grecian host might see, p. 213. 



MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 

Ck)nditional Sentence. 
Condition implied. 

POCM 

1. In fear that else .... 

. . Scorn should write his epitaph, p. 215. 

Dependent Sentence. 

2. Shall we . . wish the Lord of day his slow decline 
Woidd hasten^ that such pomp may float on high. p. 216. 

z 
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Belative Sentence. 

Pure delight, come wbencesoeer it may. p. 210. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Sepond daiue wanting. 

3. As if the wren 
Taught him concealment, p. 317. 

Dependent Sentence. 

4. 'That so a Church, unforced . . . 

Her Lord might ivorjinp and his word obty. p. 218. 

Ck>nditional Sentences. 
Ncl. Mixed. 

6. Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn, 

Whether they twould restore or build— to Thee. p. 220. 

Second Clause wanting. 

9. As if the All-ruling Mind . . . 
Dealt in like sort- with feeble human kind. p. 223. 

Dependent Sentence. 

10. Lest alien frenzy seize thee. p. 224. 

Time Sentence. 

Tears flowing ere thy troth v 

Be plighted, p. 224. 

Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

If such warning be held dear, 
Then shall a veteran's heart be thrilled with joy, p. 224. 

First Clause wanting, . 

One who (would gather from eternal truth, 

For time and season, rules that work to cheer, p. 224. 
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Beocxnd Olaiifle waaitiiig. 

POBM 

12. As if she needed rest. p. 226. 

DependAnt Sentenoes. 

Would she ttuere now as when she hoped to pass. 

Well pleased, her foot should print earth's common grass. 

p. 226. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ITo.l. 

13. Coiddst thou go back into far distant years . . . 
Then, and then only, Painter! could thy art 
The visual powers of Nature satisfy, p. 227. 



TO A REDBREAST. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
ITo. 1. Mixed. 

Stay, 
And at my casement sing, 

Though it should prove a farewell lay. p. 229. 

Ko. 8. 

Though I, alas! may ne'er enjoy 
The promise in thy song; 
A charm . . . doth to thy strain belong, p. 229. 

Firet Clause wanting. 

Methinks that in my dying hour 

Thy song <u)ould still be dear. p. 229. 



FLOATING ISLAND. 

Belative Sentenoe. 

17. Wherever he ntay run, p. 234. 

Z 2 
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OoncUtioxial flentenoa. 
Second daiue wanting. 

POBM 

19. As £^ the nearer 

Thou com'st to man's abode, the spot grew dearer, p. 336. 

Dependent Sentence. 

20. Yes, I will forth, bold Bird! and front the blast. 
That we may sing together, if thou wilt. p. 237. 

Conditional' Sentence. 

ITo. 8. 

23. Law (w) but a servile dupe of false pretence, 
' If , . , she, to works that came 

From mind and spirit, grudge a short-lived fence, p. 240. 

Dependent Sentences. 

No public harm that Genius from her course 
Be turned, p. 240. 

24. That^ so placed, my nurslings may requite 
Studious regard with opportune delight, 

Nor be unthankedy unless I fondly err. p. 241. 

Conditional Sentence. 

ITo. 3. 

If in this book Fancy and Truth t^ree ; 
i/* simple Nature trained by careful Art 
Through it ba^je <won a passage to thy heart; 
Grant me thy love. p. 241. 
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TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

* TO THE queen; 
Ck>iiditioiial Sentaioes. 

7bo^ the faults qvere thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I ccuU trust 
Your kindness. 

Second Claiise Imperative. 

SbouU your greatness ...... 

jield you time, • . . 

7akg, Madam, this poor book of song. 

Relative Seatenoe. 

To make demand of modem rhyme, 
If aught of ancient worth Ae there. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

Mq^ you ruk us long. 

May children of our children utj, 
She wrought her people lasting good. 



LILIAN. 

Belatlve Sentence. 

When I ask her j^she love me, 



... 



She*ll not tell me if sh|S, Jofve xpe. p. 5. 

ISABEL. 

Cooiidltficmal Seotence* 
Ka 9a. Condition implied. 

The stem, which else bad fallen quite, p. 8. 
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MARIANA. 

Deipendexit Sentenoes. 

She said, 'I am aweary, aweary, 
I would tifat I were dead I * p. 9. 

Oh God, that I were dead! p. 12. 



TO 



Conditional Sentence. 

Ko. 8. 

If aught of prophecy be mine. 
Thou wilt not live in vain. p. 13. 

Time Sentence. 

Thy kingly intellect shall feed, 
Until she Be an athlete bold. p. 14. 

MADELINE. 

Belatlve Sentence. 

Who may know 
fVbetber smile or frown be fleeter? 
Whether smile or frown be sweeter, 
Who may know? p. 15. 

Conditional Sentence. 
Second Claiiee Indicative. 

If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingers amorously. 
Again thou blushest angeriy. p. 16. 

SECOND SONG. 

To THE Owl. 

Conditional Sentence. 

First Claiue wanting. 

I would mock thy chaunt anew: 
But I cannot mimick it. p. 18. 
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ODE TO MEMORY. 

De]pendent Sentenoe. 

For sure she deem'd no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes. p. 27. 

Ck>nditio!nal Sentenoe. 

Condition implied. 

My friend, with you to live alone, 

fTere how much better than to own 

A crown, a sceptre, and a throne, p. 30. 

ADELINE. 

Time Sentenoe. 

Ere the placid lips he cold. p. 34. 

A CHARACTER. 

Ckmditional Sentenoes. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

Looking as ^twere in a glass, p. 36. 

(He) trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes. 

With lips depress*d as he were meekj 
Himself unto himself he sold. p. 37. 

THE POET'S MIND. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 

First Claase wanting. 

The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

There is frost in your breath 
Which would blight the plants, p. 41. 

Ko. 2 b. 

It would fall to the ground, if you came in. 

It would shrink to the earth, if you came in. p. 42. 
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Vo. 8. 

Tho' its voice &e so detr aad full. 
You never would hear it. p. 43. 

THE DESERTED HOUSE. 

Pepenid/Bot Semtanoo* 
Would they could have sttyed with us. p. 46. 

THE MERMAN. 

Condlttonal BentesioeB. 

Finit ClauBe wantixig. 

Who would he 

A mermaii bdd? 
I would he a merman bold; 
I would sit and s'tng the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of power; 
But at night I would roam abroad and play. 

I would kuj them often under the sea. p. 58. 

There would he neither moon nor star; 

But the wave woidd make music above us afar. 

We wotdd call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells. 
I would throw to them back . . . 
We would live merrily, p. 59. 

THE MERMAID. 

Ck>nditional Beintenoes. 

Vint OUuae wtaatijag. 

Who would he 

A mermaid fair? 
I would he a mermaid fair; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
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With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair, 
And still as I comb'd I twould sing, 

I should look like a fountain of gold. p. 60. 

At night I would wander away, away, 

I would Jling on each side my low-flowing locks. 

We would run to and fro, and bide and seek, 

, I would not be kissed by all who would list. 

They would sue me, and woo me, ^XiA flatter me. 

The king of them all would carry me. 

Then all the dry pied things that be 

Would curl round my silver feet silently, p. 61. 

If I should carol aloud, from aloft 

All things 

Would lean out fronirthe hoUow. sphere of the sea. p. 62. 

ITo. 2 b. 

If any came near I would colly and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap, p. 61. 

l*inie Bentenoes. 

I would comb nay hair till my rini^tB would fall. 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea . . . 

Would slowly trail himself sevenfold . . . 

And all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. p. 61. 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

Oonditional Bentenoe. 

ITo. 8. 
A curse is oxi her, \f she stay, p. 66. 

BelatlTe fitantenoe. 

She knows not what the curse may be, p. 67. 
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ELEANORE. 

Conditional SentenooB. 
Seoond Clause wanting. 

Motions flow 
To one another, even as tbo* 
^bey ^vere modulated so 

To an unheard melody, p. 80. 

As tbo* a star 

Should slowly round his orb. p. 82. 

First Clause wanting. 
Love . . . would languish evermore, p. 83. 
I hear what I would hear from thee. 
I would be dying evermore, p. 84. 

Dependent Sentence. 

I would / were 
So tranced, p. 81. 

THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 

ISTo. 1. 

Would God renew me from my birth, 
rd almost li've my life again, p. 86. 

No. 2 b. 

Would she give me vow for vow, 
.... (^ I told her all ? p. 90. 

I should know if it beat right, p. 93. 

First Olaiise wanting. 

She thought 
I might have look'd a little higher. 

Dews, that wotdd have fall'n in tears, 
I kiss'd away before they fell. p. 91. 
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I twotild be the jewel. 

Vd touch her neck so warm and white. 

I would be the girdle. 

Her heart wouid beat against me. 

Vd clojp it round so close and tight. 

I would lie so light. 

I scarce should be unckup*d at night, p. 92. 

Depenident Sentenoes. 

Pray 

That we may die the selfsame day. p. 86. 

The fear 
That I should die an early death, p. 89. 

O that I were beside her now. p. 90. 

Too fearful that you should not please, p. 91. 

Sing the . . . song . . . 

, . . . that I may seem, p. 93. 

Untouched with any shade of years, 

May those kind ey^ for ever dwell, p. 94. 

OENONE, 

ConditioxLal Sentenoes. 

First Clause wanting. 

This fruit, whose gleaming rind . , . 

would seem to award it thine, p. loi. 

Such power should come most welcome. 

Power of herself 
Would come uncalled for. p. 103. 

Sequel of guerdon could not alter me. p. 104. 

Condition implied. 

To follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence, p. 104. 
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IWnttve SflPtanoeB. 

Question, unto *wbom ftvere due. 

Lovelier than w/batever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida. p. loi. 

ffhat this may be I know not. p. 108. 

Time SentesioeB. 

Hearken ere I ^. p. 99. 

Ttll thy hand 
Fail. p. 103. 

Until endurance gronvy 

and the full-grown will . . . 

Commeojure perfect freedom, p. 104. 

Dependant Sentenoes. 

It may be 
That, while I speak of it . . . . 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe. p. 99. 

That my arms were wound about thee. 

I wish that 

/ could meet with her, 

...... that I might speak my mind. p. 106. 

I pray thee, pass before my light of life. 

And shadow all my soul, that I may die, p. 107. 

Never child be bom of me. 

I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me. p. 108. 



THE PALACE OF ART. 

Conditional Sentenoee. 

First Clatuie wanting. 

The deepset windows .... 

Would seem ....... fires, p. ii4« 
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All force . . . that might endure, p. 119. 
When she <would think, p. 122. 

Dependent Sentences. 
Leit she should fail and perish utterly, p. 122. 
What . . will . . save me, lest I die, p. 125. 

Relative Sentences. 

I marvel, if my still delight . . . 
Be flattered to the height, p. 120. 

I care not what the sects may brawl, p. 121. 

(He) knows not if it be thunder, p. 124. 

LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 

Conditional Sentences. 

XTo. L 

Were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. p. 127. 

No. 8. 

if time be heavy on your hands. 

Are there no beggars at your gate? p. 129. 

S'irst Clause wanting. 

Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on truer charms, p. 126. 

There was that across his throat 

Which you had hardly cared to see. p. 127. 

Relative Sentence. 

You sought to prove how I could love, p. 127. 

THE MAY QJJEEN. 

Dependant Sentoifle. 

Whom, think ye, should I seef p. 131. 
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NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
ConditioiiAl BeatBoeo* 



I wotJd see the sun rise. p. 137. 

Depondont flgntemoo. 

I wish the snow <u}ould melt, p. 135. 

Tfme Sentenee. 

Don't let Effie come to see me tiU my grave he grawhig green. 

p. 137. 

THE MAY QUEEN. Conclusion. 

VO]]QZOi01I8l BflllwBBBOBBL 

Ifo. 1. 

Nor <would I now be weily mother, again, if that could he. p. 139. 

TSTo, 2 a. 

If I had lived ... I might have been his wife. p. 1 39* 

First ClatiBe wanting. 

There's many worthier than I ivould make him happy yet. 

p. 140. 
There his light may shine. 

The voice that now is speaking may be beyond the sun. p. 141. 

Time Sentence. 
Blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there, p. 139. 

Dependent Sentence. 

What is life, that we should moan? p. 141. 

THE LOTOS-EATERS. 

Conditional Sentences. 

First Olanse wanting. 

'We should come like ghosts, p. 147. 
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Condition implied. 

How s<weet it (ivere . , . 
ever to seeniy &c. p. 146. 

Only to bear qvere sweet, p. 148. 

A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 

No. 8. 

/ am that Rosamond whom men call fair, 
If what I was I be. p. 160. 

First Clause wanting. 
Myself for such a face bad boldly Med. p. 154. 

A thousand times 
I ivould be bom and die. p. 158. 

Condition implied. 

The Nilus would bave risen befpre his time 
Knd Jlooded at our nod. p. 156. 

Dependent Bentenoes. 

Come here, 
^bat I may look on thee. p. 155. 

O me, tbat I sbould ever see the light, p. 160. 

TO J. S. 

Conditional Bentenoes. 
No. 1» and Dependent Bentenoe. 

*T<ivere better I sbould cease, 
Altbougb myself could almost take, &c. p. 174* 

First Claiuse wanting. 
How sbould I soot be you anyway? p. 17 3- 
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Ckxmlitioii iniplidd. 

Me this knowledge bolder made. 

Or else I bad not dared Xo flow, ftc. p. 171. 

Second daiue Impersttve. 

Should banded unions persecute 

Opinion 

Ibo* power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Ibo* every channel of the State 

Should almost choke with golden sand — 

Yet <wqft me from the harbonr-mouth, 
Wild wind. p. 176. 

Bependant SeatenoeB. 

May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears; 
Ihat her fair form may stand and sbmej 
Make bright our days. p. 178. 

ConditionaT Seuteiioes. 

If some dreadfiil need should rise 
(He) twotdd strike, p. 183. 

ITo. & 

If Nature's evil star 
Drive men to follow . . . 
And this be true . . . 
Not yet the wise of heart <would cease . . • 
Would pace the troubled land • . , 
Not less, tho^ dogs of Faction bay^ 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, (/"knowledge 3n«^ the sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword away^ 
Would lovcf &c. 

To-morrow yet tivould reap to-day. p. 182. 



Bear seed. p. i8o. 
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Belative Sentence. 

Whatever sky 



MORTE D'ARTHUR. 

Dependent Sentence. 

Tho' Merlin sware that / shotdd come again, p. 192. 

Conditional Sentences. 
No. 1. 

What good should follow this, j^this were done. 

Were this kept . . ' . 
Some one rmght show it at a joust of arms. p. 194. 

Second Claiuse Imperative. 

7/" thou should* St never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. p. 200. 

Mixed. First Clatise Indicative. 

I/* indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing . . . 
Should thus be lost for ever. p. 194. 

No. 8. 

Were it well to obey theti, if a king demandy &c. p. 194. 

T/'thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee. p. 196. 

First Clatise wanting. 

Surer sign had (would hRye) followed*. 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 

What record 

Should be to aftertime? p. 194. 

So might some old man speak, &c. 

Now much hotiour and much fame were lost. 

Thou would* St betray me for the precious hilt. 

* i. e. if you had thrown the sword into the lake. 

Aa 
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CondiUon Imjdled. 

Sir Bediyere . . , 

IVould bmx jpoien, but he found not words, p, 197. 

Second danM vrantliig. 
jIi it tutn ooe voice, p. 198. 



I dosed mine eyeliils, kit the gems 

Should blind my purpose, p. 196. 

'Tis time that I were gone. p. 197- 

Lett one good custom Mbould curmpi the world. 

That which 1 have done 
May He within himself make pure. p. aoo. 

THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 
OonditUmal SantenoeB. 
So.!. 
Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love, 
That only love <uiere cause enough for praise, p. 107. 

First Olmise wanting. 
Would they praue the heavens for what tfcey have, p. 307. 
A foot, that might have danced, &c. p. 3oB. 
A thought •uiBuld^Il my eyes with happy dew. p. ito. 
Would you learn at full, &c. p. zil. 
Yet might I t(ll of meetings. 

Might I not tell 






Second Cl&iue wantiiig. 
The nightingale 
I (M tho' he were the bird of day. 
uere yesterday, at tho' it tuere 
just flown, p, loG. 
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Time Sentenoe. 

Ere he found 
Empire for life. p. 204. 

Pepend^t SantenooB. 

I said tJbat Fancy , . . 
fFoitJd play, &c. 

My heart ....,, 

Told me I should love, p. 205. 

DORA. 
Conditional Bontenoee. 

First Clause wanting. 
I would (tuijJb to see, &c. p. 214. 

Condition in^)!!^ 
Dora would have risen and gone to him, 
But her heart fail* d her, p. 217. 

Dependent Sent^ices. 
That . . . be may see the boy. p. 216. 

This shall never be, 
That thou should* st take my trouble on thyself, p. 218. 
May he never know, Ac. p. 319. 
May Go^ forgive me. p. 220. 

AUDLEY COURT. 
Conditional Senteneee. 

If I carved my name 
Upon the cliffs that guard my native land, 
I might as well have traced it in the sands, p. 223. 

First Clause wanting. 
Who would rent the hall? 

Who would fight and march i 

Aa a 
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Who ^^Id cast and balance at a desk? p. 222. 
frZ,oV J^ry<? the state? 
WTio <m;omW /<w^? P- *^3« 

Dependant Sentenoe. 
1 would I were. p. 223. 

WALKING TO THE MAIL. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

Condition implied. 

But for tbts— 
{%\,€) might have been \imi' P- "«• 

Dependent Sentences. 
He shuddered, Ust a cry 
Should break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see, &c. p. 227. 

What ails us, who are sound, 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world, p. 229. 

EDWIN MORRIS. 

Conditional Sentenoe. 

Condition implied. 

I ^auld ha-ue hid Her needle in my heart 

To save her little finger from a scratch, p. 232. 

ST. SIMEON STYLITES. 
Conditional Sentenoea. 

iro.aa. 

If 1 coidd have found a way . . • 
I had not stinted practice, p. 238. 

No. 8. 

Altho* I be the basest of mankind . . • 
I qvill not cease, &c. p. 2 36« 
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If this ie, 
Can I work miracles and not be saved f p. 241. 

Speak, if there be a priest, p. 244. 

Condition implied. 

Pain beqp'd ten-hundred-fold to this, were still 
Less burthen than, &c. p. 237. 

Dependent Sentences. 

1 had hoped that 

Tbou wouldst, &c. p. 236. 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. p. 238. 

That I might be more alone with thee, 
. . . I lived upon a pillar, p. 239. 

THE TALKING OAK. 

Conditional Sentences. 
ITo. 2a. 

CouJd I, as in times foregone. 

From spray, and branch, and stem. 
Have juck*d and gathered into one 

The life that spreads in them. 
She had not /bund me so remiss: 

I wouid have paid her kiss for kiss. p. 253. 

i^irst Clause wanting. 

'Twere well to question him. p. 246. 

Faces that would thrive, p. 247. 

The warmth . . . 
To riper life may magnetise 

The baby-oak within, p. 255, 

Time Sentence. 

When my marriage mom may fall, p. 257. 
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Dependent Sentences. 

May insects prick 
Each leaf into a gall. p. 248. 

I wished .... that round me 
She might have locked her hands. 

Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place. p. 251. 

May never saw dif member thee, 
Nor wielded axe disjoint. 

All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet. 

All grass of silky feather grotw. 

The fiill south*breeze around thee blow. 

The fat 99Tth/eed thy branchy root. 

The northern morning o'er thee shoot. 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain, p. 256. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 
Conditional Sentenoee. 

Second ClaaBe wanting. 

All the same, as if he had not been, p. 258. 

XTo. 1. 

Should it cross thy dreams, 
O might it come like one that looks content, p. 261. 

Mixed. Second dArUBe Imperative. 

Sbmdd my shadow cross thy thoughts, 
remand it thou, &c. p. 261. 

No. 1. 

If this twere thus, if this, indeed, were all. 
Better (would be) the narrow brain, &c. p. 258. 

Time Sentence. 

Till thou wake refreshed, p. 261. 



I 
! 
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THE GOLDEN YEAR. 

ConditionaL Sentenoes. 
No. L 

If all the world were falcons . . . 

The wonder of the eagle were the less. p. 263. 

Condition implied. 

^T<u/ere all as one tojhc our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year. p. 264. 

Second Clause wanting. 

As if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, ,ji&ot<A/ not dip 
His hand into the bag. p. 264. 

ULYSSES. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Condition implied. 

Life piled on life 
Were all too little. 

Vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, p. 266. 

Second Clause wanting. 
As ibo^ to breathe were life. p. 269. 

LOCKSLEY HALL. 

ConditionBl Sentences. 
No. 2 a. 

Hadit thou less unworthy proved — 
I bad loved thee more than ever wife was loved, p. 278. 
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JSfo.S. 

I twili pluck it from my bosom, tho* my heart be at the root. 

p. 271. 
What is that to him . . . 

Ibo' the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy's ? 

p. 279- 

First Olauae wanting. 

I had been content to perish, p. 276. 

The large excitement that the coming years <would yield, p. a77- 
My foolish passion were a target for their scorn, p. 280. 
There, methinks, nuould be enjoyment, p. 282. 

Seoond Clause wanting. 

Never, tho* my mortal summers to such length of years sboidd 

come 
As the many wintered crow. p. 273. 

Condition implied. 

Mated with a squalid savage — what to me <were sun or clime? 

p. 283. 

Dependent Sentences. 

I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrong, p. 270. 

Better thou wert dead before me. p. 272. 

'Tis well that I should bluster. 

Am I mad, thdt I should cherish that which Sears such bitter fruit? 

p. 273. 

Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof. 

p. 274. 

I that rather held it better men should perish one by one. 

Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua's moon in Ajalon. 

p. 283. 

Belative Sentence. 
Howsoever these things be. p. 284. 
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GODIVA. 

Conditioxial SentenoeB. 

VixBt Clause wantizi^* 
You <would not kt your little finger ache 
For such as these? 

I twouJd die. 

Prove me what it is / <would not do. p. 286. 

Dependent Sentences. 

7bat she ivould hose 

The people 

No foot should pace the street. 

That all 
Should keep within, p. 286. 

THE TWO VOICES. 

CtonditJonal Sentences. 

IN'o.l. 

So might we, if our state <ivere such 
As one before, remember much. p. 306. 

Why not set forth, if I should do 

This rashness, that which might ensue f p. 307. 

ITo. a a. 

Yet hadst thou, thro' enduring pain. 
Linked month to month with such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

First Clause wanting. 

Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 

Condition implied. 

So were thy labour little worth, p. 297. 
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No. 2 b. 

If Nature put not forth her power 

About the opening, of the flower, 

Who is it that could live an hour? p. 296. 

If I iapjed from nobler place^ 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace. 

If thro* lower lives I came — 

I might forget my weaker lot. p. 306. 

No. 8. 

If all be dark 

These things are wrapt in doubt and dread, p. 301. 

If I grant 

How should I for certain holdy &c. p. 305. 

Beoond Glauae Indieative. 

^ho* thou divert scattered to the wind. 
Yet is there plenty of the kind. p. 290. 

^Tho* I should die, I know, &c, p. 292. 

(^Wtll he) answer y should One press his hands? p. 300. 

T^* one should smite him on the cheek 

And on the mouth, he <will not speak, p. 301. 

Could his dark wisdom ,^0^ it out. 

There must be answer to his doubt, p. 303. 

First Clause wanting. 

Think ypu this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers? p. 290. 

Some turn this sickness yet might take, p. 291. 

Not less swift souls that yearn for light 



Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 
Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The fiirzy prickle /rv the dells, 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells, p. 292. 
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He may not do the thing he would, p. 303. 
The doubt would rest, p. 304. 

Thou migbfst defend 
The thesis which thy words intend. 

I would sboot ... a random arrow. 

Some draught of Lethe might await 

The slipping thro' from state to state, p. 305. 

Those two likes might meet and touch, p. 306. 

Condition implied. 
ffere it not better not to be? p. 289. 

'Twere better not to be. 

I would have said, thou canst not know, 

But my full heart . . rain'd thro' my sight, p. 291. 

Were this not welly to bide mine hour? p. 292. 
*7were better not to breathe or jpeak, p. 293. 

Dependent Sentences. 

Rather yet that I could raise 

One hope, &c. 

To carve out 

Free space for every human doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb about, p. 295. 

To flatter me that I may die, p. 298. 

Belative Sentence. 
How thy name maj^ sound, p. 294. 

Time Sentence. 
Till thou wert also man. p. 304. 

THE DAY-DREAM. 

Conditional Sentences. 
IS'o. 1. 

*Twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useM end. p. 322. 
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Second Clatuse Imperative. 

Would you have the thought I had . . . 
Then takcf &c. p. 312. 

No. 8. 

Love, e/*thy tresses be so dark, 

How dark those hidden eyes must be, p. 318. 

Condition implied. 

Vd sleep another hundred years, 

O love, for such another kiss, p. 320. 

Were it not a pleasant thing 

lo fall asleep with all one's friends. 

So sleeping , , , <would we reap^ &c. p. 323. 

First dauae wanting. 
Thy kiss tivould <u)ake the dead. p. 320. 
Yet <u)Ould I , , be still the first to leap to light. 
Tou^d have my moral from the song. p. 323. 

Dependent Bentenoes. 
Would I might. 
That I might kiss those eyes awake, p. 323. 

Time Sentence. 
Tillhefnd, p. 318. 

AMPHION. 
Conditional Sentences. 

!Pirst Clause wanting. 

In such a brassy age 
I could not move a thistle, p. 329. 

Ned. 

Enough, if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom, p. 330. 
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Dependent Sentence. 
P had I lived when song was great, p 326. 

ST. AGNES' EVE. 

Dei>endent Sentence^ 
May my sovl/ol/ocw, p. 321. 

EDWARD GRAY. 

Time Sentence. 
7/// Ellen Adair come back to me. p. 338. 

WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MONOLOGUE. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
mo. 1. 

Should I prize thee, couldst thou lastf p. 347. 

ITo. 8. 

Tho* all the world forsake^ 

^ho* fortune clip my wings, 
I <will not cramp my heart, p. 341. 

First Glanse wanting. 

Whither would my fancy gof p. 345. 

We . . . would shift our skins, 
Would quarrel with our lot. p. 348. 

Dependent Sentenoes. 

May she still be kind, p. 339. 

I hold it good, good things should pass, p. 347. 

Time Sentenoee. 

Ere they be half forgotten, 

7ill all be ripe and rotten, p. 339. 

Until the charm have power, p. 340. 

7ill they be gathered up. p. 346. 
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Belative Sentence. 

Wheresoe'er thou move, p. 348. 

TO , AFTER READING A LIFE AND LETTERS. 

Ck>nditlonal Sentence. Mixed. 

You might have <vuon the Poet*s name, 

If such be worth the running now. p. 350. 

!Dej>endent Sentence. 

'Tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know, p. 351. 

Time Sentence. 
Ere he scarce he cold. p. 351. 

LADY CLARE. 
Conditional Sentences. 

No. 8. 

Falsely have ye done^ 

O mother, if this be true. p. 355. 

Here's a kiss for my mother dear, 
if this be so. p. 356. 

Second Clause Indicative. 

He shall have it, 
7^' I should die to-night, p. 356. 

Belative Sentence. 

I will know 
y there be any faith in man. p. 355. 

THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
Canditional Sentence. 

Second daose wanting. 
As it vjere with shame she blushes, p. 360. 
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D^^endent Sentenoes. 

Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter. 

That her spirit might have rest, p. 361. 

SIR LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE. 

Conditional Sentence. 

Ck)ndition implied. 

A man bad given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth ybr this. p. 363. 

THE VISION OF SIN. 

Conditional Sentenoes. 
First Clause implied. 

A horse . . . that tivould have Jlo<wn, 

But that his heavy rider kept him dotwn. p. 366. 

Second Clause wanting. 

j4j Uwere a hundred-throated nightingale, p. 367. 

Time Sentences. 

Expecting when a fountain should arise, p. 366. 

Chant now 

Till thy drooping courage rise, 
And the glow-worm of the grave 
Glimmer in thy rheumy eyes. p. 372. 

Dependent Sentence. 
I thought I <would have spoken, p, 368. 

Belative Sentence. 

1/ it were thine error or thy crime, 
I care no longer, p. 376. 
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Time Sentenoe. 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister- world, p. 377. 

Dependent Sentence. 

I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. p. 378. 



These examples have been collected and classified for the first 
time, as well as many heavy claims of work would allow ; suffi- 
ciently well, it is hoped, to guide beginners. To do it a second 
time will be comparatively easy. 

If any object to the system pursued, let them first face the 
English Language and its Mood Constructions fully and fairly on 
another basis, and object then. 

As regards the classification of particular passages, it may be 
sufficient to remark that where more than one solution is 
possible, which is sometimes the case, if the learner gives a 
satisfactory reason for his own choice, it is comparatively 
unimportant which classification is taken. 

It is a good exercise to make a learner change the Mood 
Constructions into different classes and explain the effect of each 
change. 
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